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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE EDITOR. 


Mapa Roland, the wife of a man of ſcience, 
was perſuaded, that the celebrity of a woman ought 
to be confined to the eſteem ariſing from the prac- 
tice of the domeſtic virtues. On this account ſhe 
never would conſent to publiſh writings, which might 
have procured her literary fame. It was even neceſ- 
fary to be intimately acquainted with her, to be able 
to form a juſt eſtimate of her native merit, her ac- 
quired talents, and her ſtrength of mind, 


Madam Roland, when the wife of a miniſter, re- 
tained the ſame principles. She aſſiſted her. huſband in 
his political labours, as ſhe had aſſiſted him before in his 
ſcientific purſuits, without permitting her name to ap- 
ear. But her ſituation was changed. Her ſociety 
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before was confined to a few intimates, but now when 
ſhe was become the centre of a wider circle, the ad- 
miration of her friends, and the malevolence of her 
enemies, ſoon combined to give her a celebrity which 
ſhe was ſtill far from ſeeking. 


Impriſoned, calumniated on all ſides, and having no- 
thing but a ſcaffold before her eyes, Madam Roland was 
naturally induced to ieek the eſteem of poſterity as a 
confolation for the injuſtice of her contemporaries, and 
to aim at future glory, as a fort of compenſation for 


an untimely death. 


Then, and not till then, ſhe appeared to ſeparate 
her reputation from that of her huſband: then, and 
not till then, ſhe took up her pen to make herſelf 
known individually, and to furniſh materials for hiſtory 
in her own name. It will be ſeen, however, that 
ſhe was not actuated ſolely by the deſire of vindicat- 
ing her reputation, and acquiring fame: every page | 
will ſhow, that ſhe was particularly anxious to repel 
the calumnious charges heaped upon her huſband, and 
to revenge the memory of Roland, in caſe he- him- 
ſelf ſhould not have it in his power to write or pub- 
liſh his laſt juſtification, 


The public, already prepoſſeſſed in her favour, will 
judge, 
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judge, from a peruſal of her writings, whether ſhe 
really merited the praiſe of her friends, and whether 
ſhe did not deſerve the hatred of the villains, who 
ſucceeded at laſt in bringing her to the block. 
Malevolence, aſſuming the maſk of criticiſm, will 
endeavour, no doubt, to depreciate this monument 
erected by a woman to the glory of her ſex; but the 
impartial reader will acknowledge her powers. I will 
only ſay, as an excuſe for ſome ſuperfluous relations, 
and ſome negligences of compoſition, that Madam Ro- 
land compoſed the part entitled Hiſtorical Memoirs 
(two thirds of which, and thoſe the moſt intereſting, 
are Joſt) in the ſpace of one month, and all the reſt 
in two and twenty days, in the midſt of ſorrows and 
alarms of every kind; and that ſcarcely a paſſage in 
the manuſcript is eraſed, 


Many perſons, whoſe characters Madam Roland 
has drawn, will have reaſon to complain; but it be- 
longs to poſterity alone to decide, whether ſhe have 
done them juſtice, It was y duty to confine my- 
ſelf ſtrictly to the office of an editor; and to make no 
alteration in the text, even when it was evident, that 
ſhe had been miſtaken. There is a paſſage, for in- 
ſtance, where ſhe ſeems to throw reflections on citizen 
Dulaure, which I believe him far from deſerving, and 
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which every true republican will be eager to reject. 
It may not be amiſs here to relate the cauſe of her 
error. 


Dulaure, a patriotic journaliſt, and a bold aſſertor 
of truth, was a frequent viſitor at Roland's, whoſe prin- 
ciples were analogous to his own, and whoſe conduct 
he deemed meritorious. But when Dulaure became 
a member of the convention, he thought it incumbent 
on him, as a matter of delicacy, to deſiſt from going 
to the houſe of a miniſter, of whoſe actions he was 
conſtituted a judge. Madam Roland attributed this 
reſerve to a change of political opinions, and to the 
inſtigation of the mountaineers: hence the ill- humour 
which ſeems to have predominated, when ſhe wrote 
the article concerning him ; but in which, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſhe does his character the juſtice it de- 
ſerves: The courage with which citizen Dulaure 
printed all the complaints of madam Roland after 
the 31ſt of May; the honourable proſcription he has 
undergone; and his laſt publication entitled, A Sup- 
plement to the Crimes of the late Committees of 
Government, render all farther juſtification unneceſſary. 


I could have wiſhed to have given to the public 
the whole of the work at once; but the delays of 
the preſs at the preſent moment, and the obſervations 
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of ſome good citizens, have made me reſolve to pub- 
liſh one part at a time. There will be four, which 
will foll-w each other, as ſpeedily as circumſtances will 
permit. The ſecond will contain ſeveral detached 
pieces, reſpecting the events of the revolution, with 
the papers that relate to her death, or that immediately 
preceded it. The third and fourth will contain her 
private life, written preciſely in the ſame manner, and 
with the ſame intention, as the Confeſſions of Rouſſeau : 
to which will be added ſome familiar letters, that I 
found among my papers. I much lament, that I have 
not a more complete ſeries of her correſpondence to 
publiſh : it is in the effuſions of friendſhip, that the 
mind diſplays itſelf fully, and that our opinions, incli- 
nations, and acquirements, exhibit themſclves naked to 
the eye. On this account I conſider her letters, 
though at firſt view they appear go concern only our 
friendſhip, turn of mind, 2nd our purſuits, as a neceſ- 
ſary ſupplement to her private memoirs. Her repub- 
lican ardour will appear from the very firſt of them; 
and certainly, on the 28th of Auguſt, 1792, ſhe could 
not foreſee, that France would become a republic ; 

* This correſpondence, very active for ſeveral years, was frequent- 
ly diurnal during her abode at Amiens. Imperfe& traces remain 
in my memory of ſome intereſting letters which I cannot now find: 
poſſibly they are with ſeveral others in the hands of Lanthenas, with 


whom that correſpondence was frequently carried on in common. 
He then conſidered it, and with reaſon, as of great importance 


but now 
ſtill 
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ſill leſs that ſhe was deſtined to be a principal actor 
in that eventful ſcene. | 


Madam Roland was very fond of practiſing epiſtolary 
writing. She turned her pen to every ſubject with 
incredible facility, and with uncommon elegance of 


ſtyle. As a letter writer, ſhe was ſuperior, in my 


opinion, to a Sevigne or a Maintenon : becauſe ſhe 
was far better informed than thoſe two celebrated wo- 
men, and becauſe her correſpondence conſiſted of 
things, and not of words. 


It is my wiſh to collect ſuch of her letters, as may 
have been preſerved; and I here requeſt thoſe who 
have them in their poſſeſſion to ſend me the origi- 
nals, as free from expence as may be; as I purpoſe 
publiſhing them at the end of ſeveral literary produc- 
tions of madam Roland, which are known to me, and 
which I think worthy of ſeeing the light. 


Roland during his retreat had alſo compoſed ſome 
hiſtorical memoirs ; but they were conſigned to the 
flames the moment the intrepid woman, who con- 
cealed him, was taken into cultody, At the conclu- 
fion of his firſt miniſtry, he publiſhed a collection of 
pieces, calculated to make his conduct in office known 
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to poſterity; it is my intention to continue it, by get- 
ting together ſuch as relate to his ſecond miniſtry. 


But that J may be enabled to accompliſh this ob- 
ject, as well as the preceding one, it is requiſite, that 
the national convention, either by a general law, ſoli- 
cited by all the friends of juſtice, or by a particular 
decree, deſired by every true friend of liberty, reſtore 
to Roland's daughter the property to which ſhe has 
a juſt claim, I muſt have liberty to ſearch among the 
papers ſtill under ſeal at Villefranche, and among thoſe 
taken from the houſe at Paris, after the fale of the 
furniture by the agents of the national domains. It is 
incumbent on all true republicans, victims of tyranny, 
and perſecuted for their virtues or talents like Roland 
and his wife, to favour my wiſhes with their influence, 
and to promote my engaging ward's reſtoration to 
her rights. 

Let me be permitted to conclude with an obſerva- 
tion, which perhaps is not unneceſſary, This work 
is, at preſent at leaſt, the ſole fortune of Eudora, the 
beloved daughter, the only child of Roland. Woe 
to the villain who dares to pirate it! For certainly he 
would not be able to fell a ſingle copy; and yet I 
ſhould not fail to call down upon him all the ven- 
geance of the law, 
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friend of them both, ought to be placed fronting the 


for delivery, till the publication of the laſt. 


( wit 


The portrait of madam Roland, engraved by the 
worthy Paſquier, the countryman of Roland, and the 


title page of the firſt part; but it cannot be got ready 


BOSC, 
Paris, germinal 20, in the year of the 
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HISTORICAL 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 


Abbey Priſon, June 1793, 


To. day on a throne, to-morronv in a priſon. 


UCH is the fate of virtue in revolutionary times. 
After the firſt commotions of a nation, weary of the 
abuſes by which it has been aggrieved, have ſubſided, 
enlightened men, who have pointed out its rights, and 
aſſiſted in regaining them, are called into places of 
authority; but they cannot long maintain themſelves 
there ; for the ambitious, eager to take advantage of cir- 
cumſtances, ſoon contrive to miſlead the people by flat- 
tery, and ſet them againſt their real defenders, that they 
themſelves may acquire conſequence and power. Such 
has been the progreſs of things, particularly ſince the 
tenth of Auguſt. On ſome future day, perhaps, I 
ſhall recur to earlier times, to give an account of what 
my ſituation has enabled me to know: at preſent the ſole 
object I have in view is to commit the circumſtances of 
my arreſt to paper: it is the kind of amuſement moſt 
ſuitable to the ſolitary, to reflect on their perſonal con- 
cerns, and to expreſs what they feel. 

The reſignation of Roland appeaſed not his enemies. 
He had quitted- the miniſtry, in ſpite of his reſolution - 
to await there the laying of the ſtorm, and to brave every 
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danger; becauſe the ſtate of the council, when he became 
fully acquainted with it, and his want of influence, which 
kept continually increaſing, and was particularly evi- 
dent about the middle of January, no Jonger left him any 
thing to look forward to but faults and follies, of which 
he muſt participate the diſgrace. He was not even al- 
lowed to enter his reaſons or his opinions on the re- 
giſter of the proceedings, when they were contrary to the 
determination of the majority. 

The conſequence was, that from the day of that pitiful 
decree reſpecting the comedy intituled Ami des Loix, 


. which he would not ſign, becauſe the ſecond article was 


at beſt ridiculous, he no longer affixed his ſignature to 
any deliberation of the council. That was the fifteenth 
of January. The proſpect held out to him by the con- 
vention was by no means encouraging, His very name 
was there become the ſignal of diſcord and diſturbance ; 
and could no longer be pronounced without producing 
an uproar. If a member ventured to anſwer the odious 
accuſations gratuitouſly preferred againſt the miniſter, he 
was treated as an inſtrument of faction, and reduced to 
filence. In the mean time Pache was accumulating in 
the war department all the faults which his weakneſs and 
implicit ſubmiſſion to the jacobins enabled the perfidy, 
unbecility, and imprudence of his agents to commit 
and yet the convention could not obtain the diſmiſſion of 
Pache; for the moment a ſingle. ſentence was uttered 
againſt him, the bloodhounds of the mountain ſet up a 
howl againſt Roland. Thus the continuation of his cou- 
rageous ſtruggle in the miniſtry could no longer prevent 
the faults of the council, while it became an additional 
motive of diſorder in the convention, He deemed it 


therefore 
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therefore prudent to give in his reſignation. To prove 
that it was neceſſary, it ſuffices to remark, that the 
ſound patt of the legiſlative body, convinced as it was 
of the virtues and talents of the calumniated miniſter, 
durſt not make a ſingle obſervation on the ſubject. This 
was unqueſtionably weakneſs; for it ſtood in need of a 
firm and honeſt man in the home department, who 
would have been its moſt powerful ſupport; and loſing 
this it could not do otherwiſe than ſubmit'to the yoke of 
the violent patriots, who were endeavouring to ſet up 
and maintain an authority capable of rivalling the na- 
tional repreſentation, 

Roland kept a uſurping commune in awe. Roland 
gave to all the adminiſtrative bodies a regular, uniform, 
and harmonious motion : he watched over the ſupply of 
proviſions of the great national family : he found means to 
re-eſtabliſh peace in all the departments; he diffuſed 
throughout them that order which proceeds from juſtice, 
and that confidence which 1s kept alive by a vigilant ad- 
miniſtration ; and he ſet on foot between them a friendly 
correſpondence, anda ready communication of knowledge. 
Roland ought therefore to have been ſupported: but ſince 
weakneſs denied the means, he, to whom that weakneſs 
was well known, could not chooſe but retire. 

The timid Garat, an agreeable companion, a man 
of letters of moderate merit, and a deteſtable miniſter; 
Garat, whoſe appointment to the judicial department 
proved the want of able men, a want which is incon- 
ceivable, and which none can tell but they who, occu- 
pying places of importance, have coadjutors to ſeek; 
Garat had not even ſenſe enough to remain in that of- 
fice, where there is leaſt to be done, and where his bad 
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health, his natural indolence, and his incapacity for bu- 
ſineſs, would have been, leaſt conſpicuous ; but removed 
to the home department, without poſſeſſing the ſmalleſt 
ſhare: of the requiſite knowledge, not only where politics 
are the queſtion, but in regard to commerce, the arts, 
and a multitude of adminiſtrative operations, that come 
within its cognizance. With all that ignorance, and with 
all his inactivity, he ventured to take the place of the 
moſt active man in the republic, and the beſt informed 
In all the above particulars. The relaxation of the machine 
ſoon occaſioned the diſlocation of its parts, and proved 
the weakneſs of the regulator; the departments were 
thrown into commotion, ſcarcity began to be felt, the 
flames of civil war were lighted up in la Vend&e; the 
authorities of Paris exceeded their powers ; the jacobins 
aſſumed the reins of government; and the puppet Pache, 
diſmiſſed from the department, which he had thrown 
into confuſion, was raiſed by a cabal to the mayoralty, 
where his ſuppleneſs was wanted, while his place at the 
council-board was filled by the idiot Bouchotte, as ſup- 
ple as he, and even ſurpaſſing him in ſtupidity, 

Roland. gave a terrible blow to his adverſaries, by 
publiſhing, on his retirement, ſuch accounts, as no 
miniſter before him had furniſhed. To have them ex- 
amined and ſanctioned by a report, was a piece of juſ- 
tice, ' which he was doomed to ſolicit in vain; for that 
would have been acknowledging the falſchood of the ob- 
loquy thrown on him, the infamy of his detractors, and 
the weakneſs of the convention, which had not dared to 
undertake his defence. | 

It was neceſſary to perſevere in ſlandering him, 
without coming to the proof; in order to perplex 

and 
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and miſlead the public opinion, ſo as to be able 


to ruin him with impunity; and thus to get rid of a 
troubleſome witneſs of ſo many atrocities, which muſt 
either be concealed, or juſtified, to preſerve to the 
perpetrators the wealth and authority they helped 
them to acquire, In vain did Roland intreat, publiſh, 
and write ſeven times in four months to the convention, 
to demand an examination and a report on his conduct 
in the miniſtry, The jacobins continued to employ their 
fatellites, to proclaim him a traitor: Marat proved to 
his people that the ex-miniſter's head was neceſlary to the 
tranquillity of the republic : conſpiracies fruſtrated, ſet 
on foot anew, baffled again, and yet conſtantly carried 
on, ended at length in the inſurrection of the 31ſt 
of May, when the good people of Paris, with a fixed 
determination to maſſacre no one, did every thing beſides 
that their audacious directors, their inſolent commune, and 
the revolutionary committee of meſſieurs the jacobins, 
grown mad or furious, or elſe become the hirelings of 
the enemy, were pleaſed to require. Roland had writ- 
ten the eighth time to the convention, which had not 
even deigned to read his letter; and I was preparing to 
get the municipality to ſign paſſports, by means of which 
I might go with my daughter into the country, whither 
I was called by domeſtic buſineſs, by the {tate of my 
health, and by many good reaſons beſide. Among 
other things I conlidered, how much more eaſy 1t would 
be for Roland to eſcape alone from the purſuit of his 
enemies, ſhould they proceed to the laſt extremities, 
than for the whole of his little family together : prudence 
pointed out the propriety of diminiſhing the number of 
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points in which he was attackable“ . My paſſports 
had been delayed at the ſection, through the chicanery 
of ſome zealous maratiſts, in whoſe eyes I was an object 
of ſuſpicion; and they were but juſt delivered to me, 
when a fit of the nervous colic, attended with violent 
convulſions, the only indiſpoſition to which I am ſubject, 
and to which the vehement affections of a ſtrong mind 
ruling a robuſt body expoſe me, obliged me to keep my 
bed. I paſſed fix days in this ſtate, and purpoſed going 
out on Friday, to ſhew myſelf at the municipality ; but 
the ſound of the alarm-bell informed me, that it was not 
a proper time. Every thing had long foretold an 
approaching crẽſis. It is true that the aſcendency of the 
jacobins made it very unlikely that its iſſue ſhould be 
favourable to the real friends of liberty: but energetic 
minds deteſt ſuſpenſe ; and the debaſement of the con- 
vention, with its daily acts of weakneſs and flavery, 
appeared to me fo diſtreſſing, that I hardly conſidered 
the worſt exceſſes as more lamentable, becauſe they 
would neceſſarily contribute to open the eyes, and de- 
termine the conduct of the departments. The alarm 
gun, and the commotions of the day, awakened in me 
that intereſt, which great events inſpire, without pro- 
ducing any painful emotion. T'wo or three perſons 
came to confer with us; and one, in particular, preſſed 
Roland to make his appearance at his ſection, by which 


* 'That was not my ſtrongeſt inducement : for, tired of the courſe 
of affairs, I feared nothing for myſelſ; innocent and courageous, in- 
Juſtice might reach, but could not degrade me; and to ſuffer it, was 
a trial, in the thought of braving which I felt pleaſure ; but another 
reaſon, altogether perſonal, and which ſome day perhaps my pen will 


diſcloſe, determined me to depart. 


he 
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he was eſteemed, and of which the good diſpoſition was 
the beſt warrant of his ſafety. It was agreed, however, 
that he ſhould not ſleep at home the following night: 
though, by the way, nothing was talked of but the good 
intentions of the citizens, who drew up under arms, in 
order to oppoſe every act of violence. It was not 
added, that they would permit preparations for every act 
of violence to be made, 

The blood boils in my veins when I hear praiſes be- 
ſtowed on the good-nature of the Pariſians, who are de- 
termined not to have another day like the 2d of Sep- 
tember. Why, good heavens | nobody wants you to exe- 
cute another ; you need only ſuffer it as you did before : 
but you are neceſſary to collect the victims, and you 
kindly lend your aid to apprehend them; you are ne- 
ceflary to give the appearance of a legitimate inſurrection 
to the violence of the galleries“ by whom you are governed, 
and you approve their undertakings: you obey theirorders, 
you ſwear fealty to the monſtrous authorities they create; 
you ſurround the legiſlative body with your bayonets, and 
you permit rebels to dictate to the national repreſen- 
tation the decrees they wiſh to paſs. Boaſt then no 
more of being its defenders; it is you who bind it in 
chains; you who deliver into the hands of oppreſſion 
the members, the moſt diſtinguithed for their virtues and 
their talents; you who with equal cowardice would ſee 
them brought to the block, by proceedings ſimilar to 
thoſe that deſtroyed Sidney; and you it is who will have 
to anſwer to indignant France for ſo many crimes ; who 


* Of the convention, which at this period were filled with ruf- 
fians from the jacobin club, Trary/, 
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ſerve the cauſe of her enemies, and who prepare the way for 
federaliſm. Think you, that the high-ſpirited Marſeilles, 
and the'enlightened department of la Gironde, will paſs 
over the outrages committed on their repreſentatives, or 
fraterniſe with a city polluted by ſuch crimes? You are 
the deſtroyers of your country, and ſoon will you lament, 
in vain, your infamous puſillanimity in the midſt of its 
ruins. | 

It was half after five in the evening, when ſix armed 
men came to our houſe. One of them read to Roland 
an order of the revolutionary committee, by virtue of which 
they were come to apprehend him. *© I know no law,” 
ſaid Roland, © which conſtitutes the authority you men- 
tion; nor ſhall I obey the orders which it iſſues. If you 
employ violence, I can only oppoſe to you ſuch reſiſt- 
ance as a man of my years is capable of; but I ſhall pro- 
teſt againſt it to the laſt moment of my life.“ I have 
no order to employ violence,” replied the ſpokeſman, 


© I ſhall therefore go and communicate your anſwer to 


the council-general of the commune : in the mean time 
I will leave my colleagues here.” 

It occurred to me immediately, that it would not be 
amiſs to denounce theſe proceedings to the convention, 
in the moſt public manner, in order to prevent the arreſt 
of Roland, or to obtain his prompt releaſe, if it ſhould 
have taken place. To communicate this idea to my 
huſband, write a letter to the preſident, and ſet out, was 
the buſineſs of a few minutes. My ſervant being ab- 
ſent, I left a friend, who was in the houſe, to keep Ro- 
land company; and ſtepped alone into a hackney- coach, 
which J ordered to proceed as faſt as poſſible to the Ca- 


rouzel. The court-yard of the Tuileries was filled 
with 
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with armed men. I croſſed it, and flew through the 
midſt of them like a bird. I was drefled in a morning 
gown, and had put on a black ſhaul, and a veil, On 
my arrival at the doors of the outer halls, which were 
all ſhut, I found ſentinels, who allowed no one to enter, 
or ſent me by turns from door to door. In vain 
did I inſiſt on admiſſion ; till at length it came into my 
mind to employ ſuch language as a bigotted Robeſpierian 


would have held. Why, citizens, faid I, *in this day of 


falvation for our country, and in the midſt of the 
traitors, from whom we have ſo much to fear, you do not 
know then of what importance ſome notes may be which 
I wiſh to tranſmit to the preſident. Send at leaſt for an 
uſher, . that I may entruſt them to his care.” 

The doors inſtantly flew open, and I walked into the 
petitioner's hall, I then enquired for one of the uſhers, 
and was deſired by a ſentry, planted within the hall, to 
wait till one came out. A quarter of an hour had al- 
ready paſſed, when I perceived Roſe “, the very man 
who had brought me the decree of the convention, rę- 
queſting me to repair to the bar, on account of the ri- 
diculous accuſation of Viard, whom I overwhelmed with 
confuſion : I now ſolicited permiſſion to appear there, and 
repreſented Roland's danger, as connected with the pub- 
lic weal. But circumſtances were no longer the ſame, 
though my rights were equally good: before, requeſted 
reſpectfully, now a ſuppliant, how was I to obtain the 
fame ſucceſs ? Roſe took charge of my letter; conceived 
at once the ſubject, and the greatneſs of my impatience ; 


* A Scotchman, who was uther to the convention, as well as 


to each of the preceding aſſemblies. T. 
| and 


09 
and leſt me, in order to lay it on the table, and to requeſt 
that ĩt might be read without delay. An hour elapſed; 
I walked haſtily backwards and forwards ; and every time 
the door was opened, my eyes were caſt towards the hall, but 
it was immediately ſhut by the guard, and from time to 
time a dreadful noiſe aſſailed my cars. Roſe made his 
appearance again.— Well! — Nothing has yet been 
done, A tumult I cannot deſcribe prevails in the aſſem- 
bly. Some petitioners, at this moment at the bar, de- 
mand the confinement of the twenty-two : I have juſt 
aſſiſted Rabaud in getting out without being ſeen : they 
will not conſent to his making the report of the com- 
miſſion of /wekve: he has been threatened : ſeveral others 
are making off: nor can any one ſay what will be the 
event.'—* Who is preſident ?'— © Heraut-Sechelles.”— 
Ah! my letter will not be read. Send me ſome member 
or other with whom | may ſpeak a few words.”—* Whom? 
Indeed I am little acquainted, or have little eſteem for 


any, but thoſe that are proſcribed. Tell Vergniaux I 


wiſh to ſee him.” 

Roſe went in queſt of him; at the end of a very con- 
ſiderable time he came; and we talked together for ſeven 
or eight minutes, He then returned to the hall, came 
back, and ſaid: In the preſent ſtate of the aſſembly, I 
dare not flatter you : you have no great room for hope. If 
you get admiſſion to the bar, you may obtain a little more 
favour as a woman; but the convention is no longer able 
to do any good. It is able to do any thing it pleaſes,” 
exclaimed I: for the majority of Paris only deſire to 
know how they ought to act. If I be admitted, I will 
venture to ſay, what you could not utter without 
expoſing yourſelf to an impeachment, As to me I fear 

nothing 


A © 
nothing in the world; and if I cannot fave Roland, I will 
ſpeak ſome home truths, which will not be altogether 
uſeleſs to the republic. Inform your worthy colleagues : 
a courageous ſally may have a great effect, or at leaſt 
will ſerve to ſet a great example. I was indeed, in that 
temper of mind, which imparts eloquence: warm with 
indignation, and ſuperior to all fear, my boſom glowing 


* for my country, the ruin of which I foreſaw, every 
e thing dear to me in the world at ſtake, feeling ſtrong- 

ly, expreſſing my ſentiments with fluency, and too 
7 proud not to utter them with dignity, I had the 
lin moſt important intereſts to diſcuſs, poſſeſſed ſome means 
$ of defending them, and was in a ſingular ſituation for 
e doing it with advantage. — But, at any rate, ſaid Verg- 
— niaux, your letter cannot be read this hour or two: a 
r motion of ſix articles is going to be diſcuſſed; and pe- 
L 


titioners, deputed by the ſections, are waiting at the bar: 
only think what a tedious time you will have to ſtay !'— 
e will go home, then, to know what has been paſſing there; 
and will immediately return: you may tell our friends ſo.” 
ö —* Moſt of them are abſent :- they behave courageouſly, 
J when they are here; but they are deficient in aſſiduity.“ 
— That, alas! is but too true.“ 

I quitted Vergniaux, flew to Louvet's, wrote a note to 
inform him of what was going on, and what I foreſaw 
would follow ; threw myſelf into a hackney-coach, and 
ordered it to drive home. The wretched horſes did not 
get on to my mind; and we were ſoon met by battalions 
of national guards, whoſe march ſtopped the way, I 
jumped out of the coach, paid the coachman, ruſhed 
through the ranks, and made off. This was near the 
Louvre, from whence I ran to our houſe, which was 

in 
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in the Rue de la Harpe, oppoſite the ſchool of ſurgery, 
The porter whiſpered me, that Roland was gone to the 
landlord's, at the bottom of the court; and thither 1 
repaired, perſpiring at every pore. A glaſs of wine was 
brought me, and I was told, that the bearer of the war- 
rant having returned, without being able to procure a 
hearing at the council, Roland had perſiſted in proteſt- 
ing againſt his orders; and that theſe good people, after 
demanding his proteſt in writing, had withdrawn; in con- 
ſequence of which Roland had come to beg a paſſage 
through their apartments, and had got out of the houſe 
by the back door. I did the ſame in order to find him, 
to inform him of the attempt I had made, and of the 
ſteps I meant to purſue. At the firſt houſe to which 1 
repaired, I found him not: in the ſecond I did. From 
the ſolitude of the ſtreets, which, by the way, were illu- 
minated, I preſumed that it was late: I prepared never- 
theleſs to return to the convention, where I ſhould 
have taken care to be ignorant -of Roland's eſcape, and 
ſhould have ſpoken as I had before intended. I was 
going to ſet out on foot, without recollecting, that it 
was paſt ten o'clock, and that I was out that day for the 


firſt time ſince my illneſs, which demanded reſt and the 


bath, A hackney-coach was brought me. On ap- 
proaching the Carrouzel, I ſaw nothing more of the 
armed force, except two pieces of cannon, and a few 
men, who were ſtill at the gate of the national palace: 
I went up to it, and found that the fitting was at an end. 
What! on the day of an inſurrection, when the ſound 
of the alarm- bell ſcarcely ceaſes to ſtrike the ear, when 
only two hours before forty thouſand men in arms ſur- 
rounded the convention, and petitioners threatened its 
members 
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embers from the bar, the aſſembly is not permanent !— 


50 Surely then it is completely ſubjugated! it has done 
r 1 erery ching, that it was ordered! The revolutionary 
vas Power is fo predominant, that the convention dares not 
ar. WH oppoſe it, and it ſtands ĩtſelf in no need of the convention 
50 « Citizens,” ſaid I to ſome ſans-culottes collected 
as round a cannon, *© has every thing gone well? — O 
boy wonderfully ! they embraced each other, and ſang the 
n_ WJ bymn of the Mar/eillois, there, under the tree of liberty,”— 
ge © What, then, is the right ſide appeaſed ?— Faith, it 
wi was obliged to liſten to reaſon.”—* And what of the com- 
” mittee of twelve ?—* It. is kicked into the ditch. 
be And the /wenty-two ?'— The municipality will have 


them taken up. Ay, but can the municipality ?'— 


2 Why, body o' me, is not the municipality the ſovereign? 
I It is high time it ſhould, to ſer thoſe b of traitors 
4 to rights, and ſupport the common-wealth.— But will 
4 the departments be well pleaſed to ſee their repreſenta- 
q tives * * * What are you talking about ?—the 
Pariſians do nothing but in concert with the departments: 
: they ſaid ſo to the convention. That however is not 
h quite ſo certain, for, to know their will, the primary aſ- 


ſemblies were wanting. Was there any want of primary 
aſſemblies on the 1oth of Auguſt ? Did not the de- 
partments approve what Paris did then? They will do 
the ſame now: it is Paris that is ſaving them. Or ra- 
ther, it is Paris that is ruining itſelf,” 

I had croſſed the court, and was returning to my hack- 
ney-coach, while concluding this dialogue with an old 
ſans-culotte, who was well paid no doubt for tutoring the 
dupes. A pretty dog followed cloſe at my heels:— Is 
the poor brute your's?” ſaid the coachman with a 
tone of ſenſibility very uncommon amongſt his fel- 

lows, 
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lows, which ſtruck me exceedingly.— No: I am not 
acquainted with him :* anſwered I gravely, as if ſpeaking 
of a man, but in reality thinking of ſomething very dif- 
ferent : you will ſer me down at the galleries of the 
Louvre.“ There I meaned to call on a friend, with 
whom I intended to concert the means of conveying Ro- 
land out of Paris. We had not gone a dozen yards be- 
fore the coach ſtopped. © What is the matter?” ſaid 1 
to the coachman.— Ah, he has left me; like a fool; for 
I wanted to keep him for my little boy. They would 
have been rare company for one another. Here! 
Here! my little fellow. I recollected the dog, and was 
highly pleaſed at having for my coachman, at ſuch an 
hour, a good-natured man, poſſeſſed of a feeling heart, and 
a father. Endeavour to catch him :* faid I: © you ſhall 
put him into- the coach, and I will take care of him.” 
— The . honeſt fellow, quite delighted, caught the 
dog, opened the door, and gave him to me for a com- 
panion. The poor animal appeared ſenſible, that he had 
found protection and an aſylum, and careſſed me with 
great affection. I recoflected the tale of Sandi, in which 
he deſcribes an old man, who being weary of his fellow- 
creatures, and diſguſted with their paſſions, retired to a 
wood; and there conſtructed himſelf a dwelling, of which 
he enlivened the ſolitude by the ſociety of ſeveral animals, 
who repaid his cares with teſtimonies of affection, and 
with a ſpecies of gratitude, with which he contented him- 
ſelf, for want of meeting with its like among mankind. 

Paſquier was juſt gone to bed. He roſe ; I ſubmitted 


to him my plan; and we agreed, that he ſhould call on 


me the next day a little after ſeven, when I would let him 
know where his friead was to be found, I ſtepped into 


mn 
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y coach again, and was proceeding home, when I was 


ns ſtopped by the ſentry, at the poſt of the Samaritaine ®, 
8 Have a little patience: ſaid the honeſt coachman in a 
* whiſper, and turning round on his ſear: © it is the cuſtom at 
" cis time of night. The ſerjeant came, and opened the 
th door. Who have we got here? —* A woman. 
«i ©Whence do you come ?'— From the convention. — 
5 It is very true: ſaid the coachman, putting in his word, 
* as if he were afraid I ſhould not be believed. — Whither 
d are you going? Home. Have you no bundles ??— 


Nothing at all, as you may ſee.'—* But the aſſembly is 
broke up. Ves: to my ſorrow, for I had a petition to 
preſent.— A woman! at this hour! it is extremely 
ſtrange : it is very imprudent. It certainly is not a very 
common occurrence, nor 1s it with me a matter of choice. 
I muſt have had ſtrong reaſons for it. But, madam, 
alone ?*—* How, ſir, alone ! Do you not ſee that I have 
innacence and truth for my companions? what would you 
have more? — Well! I muſt be contented with your 
reaſons. - Tou are quite in the right:“ replied I, in a 
gentler tone : © for they are good ones.” 

The horſes were ſo tired, that the coachman' was 
obliged to pull them by the bridle, to get them up the 
{ſteep part of the Rue de la Harpe. At length, how- 
ever, I reached home, paid my coach, and had aſcended 
eight or ten ſteps, when a man, who had ſlipped in at 
the gate unperceived by the porter, and who was cloſe at 
my heels, begged me to conduct him to citizen Roland, 
Io his apartment I will conduct you with pleaſure, if 
you have any thing advantageous to impart: but to him is 


* A fountain at one end of the Pont Neuf. Tranſ. 


impoſſible,” 
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impoſſible.— Why, I came to let him know that they 
are abſolutely determined to put him in confinement this 
very evening. They muſt be cunning indeed if they 
accompliſh their purpoſe. * I am very happy to hear it; 
for it is an honeſt citizen you are ſpeaking to. Well 
and good, faid I, and went up ſtairs, without well know- 
ing what to think of the matter. 

I may be aſked, why, under ſuch circumſtances, I re- 
turned to the houſe ? nor is the queſtion irrelevant; 
for ſlander had attacked me too, and malevolence might 
direct its ſhafts againſt my boſom ; but to give a proper 
anſwer to it, the ſtate of my mind ought to be com- 
pletely developed; and that would require details, which 
I reſerve for a future period : their reſults will be all [ 
ſhall notice at preſent, I have naturally an averſion to 
every thing inconſiſtent with the grand, bold, and ingenu- 
ous proceedings of innocence: an effort to eſcape from the 
hand of injuſtice would be to me more painful, than any 
thing it can inflict. In the laſt two months of Roland's 
adminiſtration, our friends often urged us to quit the hotel 
and three ſeveral] times they found means to make us ſleep 
from home; but it was always contrary to my inclina- 
tion. It was an aſſaſſination that was then apprehended; 
but I was of opinion, that no one would readily under- 
take to violate the aſylum of a man inveſted with a public 
office; and if there were villains bold enough to attempt 
ſuch a crime, 1t appeared to me, that its perpetration 
would not be altogether uſeleſs. At all events, it was 
incumbent on the miniſter to be at his poſt, for there his 
death would cry aloud for vengeance, and be a leſſon to 
the republic; while it was poſſible to reach his life when 
abroad, with equal advantage to the deviſers of the deed, 


but with leſs benefit to the public weal, and leſs glory to 
the 
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the victim. Such reaſoning, I am well aware, will be 


deemed abſurd by thoſe who prefer life to all things: 
but he, who ſets any value on his exiſtence in a period of 
revolution, will ſet none on virtue, on honour, or on his 
country. Accordingly I refuſed to leave the hotel in the 
month of January; Roland's bed was in my chamber, 
that we might both undergo the ſame fate: and under 
my pillow I kept a piſtol, not to kill thoſe who might 
come to murder us, but to ſecure myſelf from their out- 
rages, if they offered to lay hands upon my perſon. 

When out of office the obligation was no longer the 
fame, and I thought it right in Roland to ſhun the fury 
of the populace, and the clutches of his enemies. As to 
me, they had not an equal intereſt in doing me a miſchief: 
killing me would be incurring an odium they did not 
deſire; and my commitment to priſon would be of little 
ſervice to them, and to me no great misfortune. If they 
ſhould feel any ſenſe of ſhame, wiſh to proceed accord- 


ing to form, and begin the buſineſs by making me un- 


dergo an examination, I ſhould find no difficulty in con- 
founding them; and my anſwers might even ſerve to 
diſpel more rapidly the deluſion of thoſe who were 
only miſled in regard to Roland. If they ſhould dare to go 
the length of another ſecond of September, it could only be 
becauſe all the honeſt members of the convention would 
be alſo in their power, and becauſe all would be loſtat Paris. 
In that caſe I ſhould prefer death, to living a witneſs of my 
country's ruin ; and glory in being comprehended among 
the glorious victims ſacrificed to guilty fury. That fury, 
glutted by my deſtruction, would be leſs violent againſt 
Roland, who, if once ſaved from this criſis, might till 


render great ſervices to the public in other parts of 
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France. Thus, of two things one was ſure to happen: 
either I might only riſque impriſonment and a trial, which 
would redound to my huſband's and my country's good; 
or elſe, if I were doomed to periſh, it would be under cite 
cumftances in which life itſelf would be a burthen. 

I have an amiable daughter. I ſuckled her myſelf o. 
1 have brought her up with the enthuſiaſtic anxiety 
of maternal love. I have ſet before her ſuch ex- 
amples, as at her age will not be forgotten; and doubt 
not but ſhe will make a good and accompliſhed woman, 
Her education may be completed without my affiftance, 
and her father will derive conſolation from her exiſtence 
but ſhe will never feel my ſtrong affections; ſhe will 
never know my pains, nor my pleaſures: and yet were I to 
be born again, and to have my choice of diſpoſi- 
tions, I would not change my temper of mind, but would 
aſk of the gods to make me ſuch as I am, Since 
Roland's reſignation, I had lived fo ſecluded from 
the world, that I had ſcarcely the ſmalleſt in- 
tercourſe with any human creature: the family at one 
houſe, in which I might have concealed myſelf, was gone 
into the country; in another there was a ſick perſon, 
which rendered the admiſſion of a new gueſt difficult; 
and that in which Roland lay hidden, could not accommo- 
date me without the greateſt inconvenience ; it would be- 
ſides have been ſuſpicious, if not impolitic, for me 
to have been in the ſame place with him; and, in the laſt 
place, I ſhould even have been ſorry to abandon my ſer- 
vants. I therefore returned home, quieted their uneaſineſs, 
already excited to a conſiderable degree, kiſſed my 


* Tn France it was unuſual for any but women of the very 


child, 


loweſt claſſes to ſuckle their children, Tranſ. 
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child, and took my pen, to write a note, which I intend- 
ed to diſpatch early in the morning to my huſband. 

Scarcely had I fat down, when I heard a knock at the 
door. It was about midnight. A numerous deputation 
of the commune appeared, and inquired for Roland. 
He is not at home. But, ſaid the perſon who wore 
an officer's gorget, © where can he be? when will he re- 
turn? You are acquainted with his habits, and can judge 
of the hour of his coming home.'— I know not, replied 
[, whether your orders authoriſe you to aſk ſuch queſ- 
tions; but this I know, that nothing can oblige me to 
anſwer them. As Roland left the houſe while I 
was at the convention, he had it not in his power to 
make me his confidante. This is all I have to ſay.” 

The whole troop withdrew much diffatisfied ; but I 
perceived that a ſentry was left at my door, and a guard 
at that of the houſe. I therefore inferred, that I had 
nothing to do but to ſummon ſtrength to ſupport the 
worſt that might happen. Being overcome with fa- 
tigue, I ordered ſupper, finiſhed my letter, entruſted it to 
my faithful maid, and retired to bed. I ſlept ſoundly for 
about an hour, when a ſervant came into my chamber, 
to inform me, that ſome gentlemen of the ſection re- 
queſted me to ſtep into the adjoining apartment. I un- 
derſtand what it means,” replied l: go, child; I will 
not make them wait.” I ſprung out of bed, and was 
dreſſing myſelf when my maid came in, and expreſſed her 
ſurpriſe at my being at the pains to put on any thing 
more than my bed-gown.— When people are going 
abroad,” ſaid I, they ſhouldat leaſt be decent. The poor 
woman looked in my face, and the tears gufhed from her 
eyes, 1 wentinto the next room. 

C 2 «We 
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We rome, Citoyenne, to take you into Cuſtody, and to 
put ſeals upon your property. Where is your autho- 
rity ?— Here,” ſaid a man, taking out of his pocket a 
warrant from the revolutionary committee *, ordering me 
to be committed to the Abbey, without ſpecifying any mo- 
tive for my arreſt. © I have a right to tell you, like Roland, 
that] know nothing of your committee, that I will not obey 
its orders, and that you ſhall not take me hence, unleſs 
by violence. Here is another order,” ſaid a little hard- 
featured man, in great haſte, and in a commanding tone 


of voice, reading to me one from the commune, which 


directed alſo, without alleging any charge, the commit- 
ment of both Roland and his wife. In the mean time 
I deliberated, whether I ſhould carry my reſiſt 
ance to the utmoſt, or quietly reſign myſelf into their 
hands. I had a right to avail myſelf of the law, which 
prohibits noEturnal arreſts ; and if the law, which autho- 
riſes the municipality to ſeize ſuſpected perſons were urged, 
I might retort the illegality of the municipality itſelf, 
caſhiered and created anew by an arbitrary power, But 
then this power is in a manner ſanctioned by the citizens 
of Paris; the law is no more than an empty name, em- 
ployed for the purpoſe of trampling more ſecurely on the 
moſt ackowledged rights; and violence prevails, to 
which, if I had compelled theſe brutes to reſort, 
they might have preſerved no bounds in its applica- 
tion. Reſiſtance therefore was vain, and could ſerve 
only to expoſe me to indignities and inſult. 

© How do you mean to proceed, gentlemen ??—* We 


* The author means the committee of inſurrectiou of the com- 
mune of the 31ſt of May. 
have 
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have ſent for a juſtice of peace of the ſection, and you ſee 
here a detachment of his armed force. The juſtice of 
peace came, went into the parlour, and ſealed up every 
thing, even to the windows and the drawers containing 
linen. One ſtrange fellow would have had the forte piano 
ſealed up too, but he was told it was a muſical in- 
ſtrument; he then drew out a foot rule, and took its 
dimenſions, as if he intended it for ſome particular 
place. I aſked leave to take out my daughter's clothes, 
and made up a ſmall packet of night-clothes for myſelf. 
In the mean time fifty or a hundred perſons were paſſing 
backwards and forwards continually, completely filled 
two rooms, crowded every place, and might eaſily have 
concealed malevolent perſons diſpoſed either to depoſit 
or to carry any thing away. The atmoſphere became in- 
ſected with noiſome exhalations, and I was obliged to 
retire to the window of the anti-chamber for a little freſh 
air. The officer not daring to lay his commands upon this 
crowd, requeſted them now and then in gentle terms to 
withdraw, which only ſerved to produce the exchange 
of one ſet of perſons for another. Sitting down at my 
bureau, I wrote to a friend concerning my ſituation, and to 
recommend my daughter to his care. I was folding up 
the letter, when Mr. Nicaud, the bearer of the order from 
the commune, told me it was neceſſary I ſhould read what! 
had written to them, and let them know to whom it was ad- 


dreſſed.— ] have no objection to read it, if that will ſatisfy 


you.'—* No, it would be better to let us know to whom 
youare writing.'—* I ſhall do no ſuch thing: the title of my 
friend is not of à nature, at preſent, to induce me, to 
name the perſon on whom I beſtow it: and on my ſaying 


this I tore the letter to pieces. While I turned myſelf 
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from them, they gathered up the fragments, in order 
to ſeal them up: a ſtupid precaution, which tempted me 
to laugh; for the letter was without an addreſs. 

At length, at ſeven in the morning, I left my daughter 
and my ſervants, after having exhorted them to be pa- 
tient and calm, and feeling myſelf more honoured by their 
tears, than dejected by the oppreſſion of which I was the 
victim.— You have people there, who love you:“ ſaid 
one of the commiſſioners. —< I never had any about me 
who did not: replied I, while walking down ſtairs, 
From the bottom of the ſtair-caſe to the coach, which 
was drawn up on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, I found 
two ranks of armed citizens; and proceeded gravely 
with meaſured ſteps, and with my eyes fixed upon theſe 
puſillanimous or deluded men, The armed force fol- 
lowed the coach in two files; while the wretched po- 
pulace, deceived, and maſſacred in the perſons of its 
true friends, ſtopped as I paſſed by, attracted by the 
ſight, and ſeveral of the women exclaimed, © Away with her 
to the guilloline.— Shall we draw up the blinds?” ſaid 
one of the commiſſioners very civilly,—* No, gentlemen, 
innocence, however oppreſſed, never puts on the guiſe of 
criminality : I fear not the eye of any one, nor will I 
conceal myſelf from any perſon's view.'— You have 
more ſtrength of mind than many men: you wait pa- 
tiently for juſtice,'—* Juſtice! Were juſtice done [ 
ſhould not be now in your hands : but ſhould an 1ni- 
quitous procedure ſend me to the ſcaffold, I ſhall walk 
to it with the ſame firmneſs and tranquillity with which I 
now go to priſon. My heart bleeds for my country; and 
I regret my miſtake in ſuppoſing it qualified for liberty and 
happineſs; bur life I appreciate at its due value; I _ 

feare 
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feared aught but guilt ; and injuſtice and death, I de- 
ſpiſe,'”—The poor commiſſioners underſtood but little 
of this language, and probably thought it very ariſto- 
cratic. | 

We arrived at the Abbey, the theatre of thoſe bloody 
ſcenes, the revival of which the jacobins have for ſome 
time preached up with ſo much fervour. Five or 
ſix field beds, with as many men ſtretched on them, in 
a dark and dreary room, were the firſt objects that 
ſtruck my ſight. After paſſing the wicket, every thing 
ſeemed in motion; and my guides made me aſcend a 
dirty and narrow ſtair-caſe, At length we came to 
the keeper's apartment, and found him in a kind of little 
parlour, kept tolerably clean, where he offered me a ſeat. 
©Where is my room?” ſaid I to his wife, a corpulent 
woman, of an agreeable countenance.— Madam, I did 
not expect you: I have no room as yet: but in the 
mean time you will remain here.“ — The commiſ- 
ſioners went into the adjoining room, directed an entry of 
their warrant to be made, and gave their verbal orders, 
Theſe, I afterwards learnt, were very ſevere, and often 
renewed afterwards, but they durſt not give them in 
writing ; and the keeper knew his trade too well literally 
to obſerve what he was under no obligation to perform, 
He is an active, obliging, and civil man, and in 
fulfilling his official duties does every thing that hu- 
manity or juſtice can demand. What would you 
chooſe for breakfaſt ??—* A little capillaire and water,” 

The commiſſioners withdrew, obſerving to me, that 
if Roland were not guilty, there could have been no oc- 
caſion for him to abſcond.— It is fo ſtrange to ſuſpect 


a man, who has rendered ſuch important ſervices to the 
=" cauſe 
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cauſe of liberty; there is ſomething ſo abominable in 
calumniating, and perſecuting with ſuch bitter rage, a 
miniſter whoſe conduct is ſo open, and whoſe accounts 
are ſo clear, that he is fully juſtified in avoiding the laſt 
outrages of envy, Juſt as Ariſtides, and ſevere as Cato, 
It is to his virtues he is indebted for his enemies. Their 
fury knows no bounds : but let them ſatiate it on me: ] 
defy its power, and devote myſelf to death. It is in- 
cumbent on him to ſave himſelf for the ſake of his coun- 
try, to which he may yet be. capable of rendering im- 
portant ſervices.' — An awkard bow, in which their 
confuſion was evident, was the only anſwer the gen- 
tlemen thought fit to make me. 

As ſoon as they were gone, I fat down to breakfaſt, 
and in the mean time a bed-chamber was haſtily put in 
order, into which I was introduced. You may remain 
here, madam, the , whole day; and if I cannot get an 
apartment ready for you this evening, as we are rather 
crowded, a bed ſhall be made up in the parlour.'—After 
ſaying this, the keeper's wife made ſome civil oblerva- 
tions 'on the regret ſhe felt whenever a perſon of her 
own ſex arrived, for, added ſhe, they have not all your 
1erene countenance, madam.— I thanked her with a 
ſmile; and ſhe locked me in. - 

Well, then, I am in priſon, ſaid I to myſelf, ſitting 
down, and falling into the deepeſt reverie. Ife mo- 


ments that followed I would not exchange for thoſe 


which others may eſteem the happieſt of my life, 
nor will they ever be eraſed from my memory. Ina 
critical ſituation, and with a ſtormy and precarious 
period in view, they made me ſenſible of the value of 
honeſty and fortitude, in union with a good conſci- 
ence, 


— 
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ence, and firm temper of mind. Hitherto impelled by 
circumſtances, my actions, in this criſis, had been the 
reſult of ſtrong feelings, hurrying me away, How grate- 
ful to find their effects juſtified by the ſober operation af 
reaſon! I recalled the paſt to my mind: I calculated 
future events: and if, while liſtening to a tender heart, 
| I ſometimes felt too powerful an affection, I did not diſ- 
cover one that could ſuffuſe my cheek with a bluſh; 
not one, but what ſerved to keep alive my courage, 
nor one that my reaſon was not able to ſubdue, I de- 
voted myſelf, if I may fo ſay, voluntarily to my deſtiny, 
whatever it might be: I defied its rigour, and fixed my- 
ſelf firmly in that ſtate of mind, in which we only ſeck 
employment for the preſent, without giving ourſelyes 
any concern about the future. But this tranquillity with 
regard to what concerned me alone, I did not even en- 
deavour to extend to the fate of my country, and of 
my friends : I waited for the evening paper, and liſtened 
to the noiſe in the ſtreet with inexpreſſible anxiety. I 
did not however neglect to make inquiry concerning 
my new ſituation, and what portion of liberty was left 
me.— May I write? May I ſee any body? What will 
be my expences here ?* were my firſt queſtions. Lavac- 
querie, the keeper, acquainted me with the directions 
given him, and the liberty he could venture to take 
with orders of that kind. I wrote to my faithful maid, 
to come and ſee me; but it was agreed that ſhe ſhould 


keep this indulgence a ſecret. 
The firſt viſit I received at the Abbey was from 


Grandpre, on the day of my arrival. You ſhould write 
to the aſſembly,” ſaid he: © have you not yet been think- 
ing of it — No: and now you put me in mind, 

I do 
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T do not ſee how I ſhall be able to get my letter read » 
—*< T will do all I can to aſſiſt you.'— Very well: then 
I will write. Do ſo, I will return in two hours,'— 
He left me, and I wrote as follows. 


© Madame Rol. Ax p to the National Convention, 


Abbey Priſon, June 1, 1793. 


« LEGISLATORS ! I have juſt been torn from 
my home, from the arms of my daughter, a girl of 
twelve years of age, and am detained in the Abbey, 
by virtue of orders which aſſign no cauſe for my con- 
finement. Thoſe orders were iſſued by a revolutionary 
committee; and commiſſioners of the commune, who 
accompanied thoſe of the committee, ſhewed me others 
from the council general, which were equally defective.“ 
Thus am I placed in the light of a culprit before the 
eyes of the public. I was dragged to priſon with great 
parade, in the midſt of an oſtentatious guard, and of 
a miſled populace, ſome of whom were for ſending me 
to the ſcaffold ; without my conductors being able to aſ- 
ſign to me or to any other perſon the reaſon why I was 
preſumed a criminal, and treated accordingly. T his is 
not all. Thebearer of the orders of the commune made no 
uſe of them except in regard to myſelf, and to make me 
ſign minutes of what paſſed: as ſoon as I quitted my 
apartment, I was delivered over to the commiſſioners 
of the revolutionary committee, who conducted me to 
the Abbey ; and on their warrant alone I was conſtituted 
a priſoner. An atteſted copy of that warrant, ſigned by 


* The words between double commas had been changed. 
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a ſingle individual poſſeſſing no office, is here ſub- 
joined. Every thing in my houſe has been ſealed up; 
and while that was doing, which was from three o'clock 
in the morning till ſeven, a crowd of citizens filled my 
apartment. If, among the number, there were any ma- 
licious perſon, capable of privately flipping falſe evi- 
dence into a library open in every part, he could not 
want an opportunity. 

As early as yeſterday, the ſame committee ſought to 
put the late miniſter under arreſt, though the laws ren- 
der him accountable to you alone for the acts of his 
adminiſtration, and though he has been inceſſantly ſo- 
liciting an enquiry. | 

© Roland had proteſted againſt the order, and the 
bearers of it had withdrawn, He had afterwards left 
his houſe, to ſpare Errour a crime, while I was on my 
way to the convention, to give it information of thoſe at- 
tempts ; but it was in vain that I procured the tranſmiſſion 
of a letter to the preſident: it was not read. I went 
thither to demand juſtice and protection: I demand them 
again, and with ſtronger claims, for I too am oppreſſ- 
ed. I demand of the convention, to order an account 
of the cauſe and the manner of my being apprehended, 
to be laid before it; and I demand its decifion. If it 
confirm my arreſt, I appeal to the law which ordains 
the declaration of the crime, and the examination of 
the priſoner within twenty-four hours from the time of 
his caption. And in the laſt place, I demand a report 
on the accounts of that irreproachable man, who exhi- 
bits an inſtance of perſecution unheard of before, and 
who ſeems deſtined to give to all Europe the terrible 
leſſon 
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leflon of virtue proſcribed by the blindneſs of infuriate 
prejudice, 

© If to have ſhared the ſtrictneſs of his principles, 
the energy of his mind, and the ardour of his love of 
liberty, be a crime; I plead guilty, and await my pu- 
niſhment. Pronounce ſentence, legiſlators: France, 
freedom, the fate of the republic, and of yourſelves, 
depend on this day's diſtribution of that juſtice, which 


it is yours to diſpenſe.” 


The agitation, in which I had paſſed the preceding 
night, made me feel extreme fatigue. I deſired to 
have a chamber that very evening; and obtained one, 
of which I took poſſeſſion at ten o'clock. When I en- 
tered it, and found myſelf furrounded by four dirty walls, 
in the midſt of which was a bed without curtains ; when I 
perceived a double-grated window ; and when I was af- 
failed by that ſmell, which a perſon accuſtomed to an 
apartment extremely clean, always finds in thoſe that are 
not ſo, I was ſenſible that I was indeed an inhabitant 
of a priſon, and that I had no pleaſure to expect from 
fuch a ſituation. My room, however, was ſufficiently 
ſpacious ; there was a fire-place ; the bed-clothes were 
tolerable ; a pillow was given me; and eſtimating things, 
in themſelves, without entering into compariſons, I deem- 
ed myſelf not altogether badly accommodated. I went 
to bed fully reſolved to remain in it as long as I ſhould 
find myſelf comfortable there; and was not up at ten 
in the morning, when Grandpre arrived. He did not 
appear leſs affected, but more uneaſy, than the pre- 


h evening; and caſt a mournful look around the 
wretched 
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wretched room, which already appeared tolerable to me, for 
I had ſlept in it. 

How did you paſs the night ?* ſaid he with the tears 
ſtanding in his eyes.—* I was repeatedly waked by the 
noiſe ; but fell aſleep again as ſoon as it was over, in 
ſpite even of the alarm-bell, which I thought I heard 
this morning. Ha !—is it not ſounding ſtill ? Why 
I thought ſo :—but it is nothing. Be it as it pleaſes 
heaven: if they kill me, it ſhall be in this bed; 
for I am ſo weary, that here I will expect mys»fate. Is any 
8 thing new brought forward againſt the members? * No. 
1 I have brought back your letter. It is my opinion, as well 
as Champagneux's, that the beginning ſhould be ſoftened. 
Here is what we propoſe to ſubſtitute; and then you 
ſhould write a line or two to the miniſter of the home 
department, that he may tranſmit your letter officially, 
which would enable me the better to ſolicit its being 
read.'—I took the paper; looked at it; and ſaid to 
him, © If I thought my letter would be read as ic now 
ſtands, ſo it ſhould remain, even were I ſure of its be- 
ing attended with no advantage .to myſelf; for it is 
hardly poſſible to hope for juſtice from the convention. 
The truths addreſſed to it are not for an aſſembly which 
is at preſent incapable of putting them in practice; but 
they ſhould be uttered, that they may be heard by the 
departments.” | 

I perceived, that my exordium might prevent the 
reading of the letter, and that conſequently it would 
be a folly to let it ſtand : I therefore omitted the firſt 
three paragraphs, and ſubſtituted what was propoſed to 
me in their ſtead. As to the miniſter's interference, I 
was ſenſible it would render the proceeding more re- 


gular : 
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gular : and though Garat ſcarcely deſerved the honour 
of being written to, I knew how to do it without leſ. 
fening myſelf, and addreſſed him in the following lines, 


© To the Mixisrzn of the Interior Department. 


© THE part of adminiſtration allotted to you, citi- 
zen, gives you a right to ſuperintend the execution 
of the laws, and to denounce their violation by authorities 
that hold them in contempt. I am perſuaded, 2 
ſenſe of juſtice will make you happy to tranſmit to the 
convention the complaints I have but too much occa- 


fion to make againſt the oppreſſion, of which I am the 
victim,” 


Riſing about noon, I conſidered how I ſhould ar- 
range my new apartment. With a clean napkin 1 
covered a little paltry table, which I placed near my 
window, intending that it ſhould ſerve me for a bureau, 
and reſolved to cat my meals on a corner of the chim- 
ney-piece, that I might keep the table clean, and in 
order, for writing. Two large hat-pins, ſtuck into 
the boards, ſerved me as a port manteau. In my poc- 
ket I had Thomſon's Seaſons, a work which I was 
fond of on more than one account; and I made a me- 
morandum of ſuch other books as I ſhould wiſh to pro- 
cure. Firſt, Plutarch's Lives of Illuſtrious Perſons, 
which at eight years of age I uſed to carry to church 
inſtead of the Exerciſes of the holy week, and which 
I had not read regularly ſince that early period: 
then Hume's Hiſtory of England, and Sheridan's Dic- 
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Ponary, in order to improve myſelf in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. I would rather have continued to read Mrs. 
Macaulay ; but the perſon, who had lent me ſome of 
the firſt volumes, was not at home; and I ſhould 
not have known where to enquire for the work, 
as I had already tried in vain to get it from the 
bookſellers. I could not avoid ſmiling at my peaceful 
preparations ; for there was a great tumult in the town: 
the drums were continually beating to arms, and I knew 
not what might be the event. At any rate, faid I to 
myſelf, they will not prevent my living to my laſt mo- 
ment: more happy in my conſcious innocence, than they 
can be with the rage that animates them, If they come, 
I will advance to meet them, and go to death as a man 
would go to repoſe. 
; The keeper's wife came to invite me to her apart- 
ment, where ſhe had directed my cloth to be laid, that 
I might dine in better air. On repairing thither, I found 
7 my faithful maid, who threw herſelf into my arms, 
» WH bathed in tears, and half ſuffocated by her ſobs. 1 
could not avoid melting into tenderneſs and ſorrow, 
I almoſt upbraided myſelf with my previous tranquillity, 
when I reflected on the anxiety of thoſe who were at- 
tached to me; and when | deſcribed to myſelf the an- 
; guiſn firſt of one friend, and then of another, my heart 
was rent by the keeneſt ſenſations of grief. Poor wo- 
man! how many tears have I cauſed her to ſhed ! and 
for what does not an attachment like her's atone? In 
the common intercourſe of life ſhe ſometimes treats me 
roughly, but it is when ſhe thinks me too negligent of 
what may contribute to my health or happineſs; and 
when 1 am in diſtreſs, the office of complaining is her's, 
«nd 
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and that of conſoling mine. There was no getting rid d 
ſo inveterate a habit. I endeavoured to prove to her 
that, by giving way to her grief, ſhe would be leſs ca- 
pable of rendering me ſervice ; that ſhe was more uſe. 
ful to me without, than within the walls of the priſon, 
where ſhe begged me to permit her to remain; and that, 
upon the whole, I was far from being ſo unfortunate as ſhe 
imagined, which indeed was true. Whenever J have been 
ill, I have experienced a particular kind of ſerenity, un- 
queſtionably proceeding from my mode of contemplat- 
ing things, and from the law I have laid down for my- 
ſelf, of always ſubmitting quietly to neceſſity, inſtead of 
revolting againſt it. The moment I take to my bed, 
every duty ſeems at an end, and no ſolicitude whatever 
has any hold upon me: I am only bound to be there, 
and to remain there with reſignation, which I do with a 
very good grace. I give freedom to my imagination; 
I call up agreeable impreſſions, pleaſing remembrances, 
and ideas of happineſs ; all exertions, all reaſonings, and 
all calculations, I diſcard : giving myſelf up entirely 
to nature, and, peaceful like her, I ſuffer pain without 
impatience, and ſeek repoſe or cheerfulneſs, I find that 
impriſonment produces on me nearly the ſame effect as 
diſeaſe : I am only bound tq; be in priſon, and what great 
hardſhip is there in it? I am not ſuch very bad com- 
pany for myſelf. 

I ſoon learnt that I muſt change my habitation. 
Victims were abundant, and the chamber into which 
I had been put would contain more than one bed. 
That I might be alone, I was obliged in the evening 
to be ſhut up in a little cloſet, and conſequently 
to remove the whole of my eſtabliſhment. The 
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window of my new apartment is, I believe, over the 
ſentry, who guards the priſon- gate. All the night I 
heard, I bo goes there ?—kill him guard !—patrole !— 
called outf in a thundering voice. The houſes were 
illuminated; and from the number and frequency of 
the patroles it was eaſy to infer, there had been ſome 
commotions, and that more were to be feared. I roſe 
early, and employed myſelf in my houſehold affairs; 
that is to ſay, in making my bed, in cleaning my little 
place, and in rendering my perſon and every thing about 
me as neat as I could. Had I deſired theſe things to be 
done for me, I knew that I ſhould not have been re- 
fuſed; but I was aware, I muſt have paid for them 
dearly, waited a long time, and had them done in a 
very ſlovenly manner at laſt. By taking the office on 
myſelf I was ſure to be a gainer : I was ſure that I ſhould 
be better and ſooner ſerved, and that the trifling preſents 
I might make would be rated the higher, becauſe they 
would be altogether gratuitous. I waited with impa- 
Tience to hear the maſly bolts of my door opened, that [ 


might aſk for a newſpaper. I read it: the decree of im- 


peachment againſt the twenty-two was paſſed : the paper 
fell from my hands, and in a tranſport of grief I ex- 
claimed, My country is undone !* 

Firm and tranquil, while I imagined myſelf alone, 
or nearly alone, beneath the yoke of oppreſſion, I formed 
wiſhes for the future, and was not without hope that the 
defenders of liberty would triumph. But guilt and error 
have obtained the aſcendancy; the national repreſentation 
is violated; its integrity is deſtroyed; every one in it 
remarkable for probity, ſpirit, and talents, is proſcribed ; 
the commune of Paris overawes the legiſlative body; 
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Paris is undone ; the torch of civil war is lighted up; the 
enemy is about to avail himſelf of our diviſions ; free- 
dom is loſt to the north of France; and the whole re- 
public is become a prey to the moſt dreadful diſſenſions. 
Farewell my country! ſublime illuſions, generous ſacri- 
fices, hope, and happineſs, farewell! At twelve years 
old I lamented, in the firſt expanſions of my youthful 
boſom, that I was not born a citizen of Sparta, or of 
Rome; and in the French revolution I thought I ſaw 
the unhoped for application of the principles impreſſed 
upon my mind. Liberty, faid I, has two ſources ; good 
manners, which produce ſage laws; and knowledge, 
which leads us to both, by making us acquainted with 
our rights: my ſoul will no longer be afflicted by the 
ſpectacle of mankind debaſed : the human race will 
improve; and the happineſs of all will become the foun- 
dation and the ſecurity of that of each individual. Splen- 
did chimeras! dear deluſions, from which J reaped fo 
much delight, you are all diſpelled by the horrible cor- 
ruption of this vaſt city. I deſpiſed life: the loſs of you 
makes me deteſt it, and defy the utmoſt fury of the men 
of blood. Anarchiſts, ſavages, for what await you? You 
who have proſcribed virtue, why do you not. ſpill the 
blood of thoſe who obey her laws} when ſhed upon the 
earth, it will make her open her devouring jaws, and 
ſwallow you up. 

The courſe of things ke to have made me foreſee 
the event: but I could not eaſily bring myſelf to believe, 
that the bulk of the convention would not pauſe at 
the magnitude of the danger; nor could I help being 
aſtoniſhed at the deciſive act, which tolled its paſſing 
bell, 


At 
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At preſent a ſullen fort of indignation prevails over 
every other ſentiment: as indifferent as ever to what 
concerns - myſelf, my hopes for others are feeble; and 
I wait for events with more curioſity than deſire: I no. 
longer live'to feel, but to know, Ir was not long ere I 
learnt that the revolutionary movement which was ordered 
on purpoſe to extort the decree of impeachment, had 
excited ſome uneaſineſs about the priſons. That was the 
cauſe of the ſtrict and noiſy guard during the night; and 
that the reaſon why the citizens of the ſection of Unity 
would not obey the beat of drum, which called them to 
the convention; but remained at home, to watch over 
their property, and the priſon within their precinct. 
I diſcovered the motive of Grandpre's alarm and diſ- 
quietude, and the next day he confeſſed his apprehen- 
ſions, He had repaired to the aſſembly, to obtain the 
reading of my letter ; and, during eight ſucceſſive hours, 
he, as well as ſeveral of the members, had repeatedly 
requeſted it of the preſident in vain: it was therefore 
evident, that I ſhould not be able to get it read at all. 
Finding by the Monitor, that my ſection (that of Beaure- 
paire) had expreſſed its ſentiments in my favour, even 
after my impriſonment, it occurred to me to write to it; 
and I did fo in the following terms. 


© Citizens, 

THE public papers inform me, that you have 
placed Roland and his wife under the ſafeguard of your 
ſection. This I knew not when I was dragged from my 
family: on the contrary, the bearer of the orders of the 


commune repreſented the armed force, by which he was 
D 2 accompanied, 
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accompanied, as that of the ſection, granted him on 


his requiſition, and fo it was ſtated in the minutes that 
were taken down. The moment I was ſhut up in the 


Abbey, I wrote to the convention, and applied to the 
miniſter of the interior-department, to forward my com- 
plaint. I underſtand he complied with my requeſt, 
and that the letter was delivered; but not read. I have 
the honour to tranſmit you an atteſted copy. If the 
ſection think it not beneath its dignity to plead the 
"cauſe of ſuffering innocence, it will be eaſy to ſend a de- 
putation to the bar of the convention, there to make 
known my juſt complaints, and to add weight to my re- 
clamations. This point I ſubmit to its wiſdom: I add 
no intreaty, for truth has but one language, and that is the 
expoſition of falls. Citizens who love ju/tice are not 
fond of having ſupplications addreſſed to them, and inno- 
cence is incapable of aſſuming the character of a ſup- 
pliant. 

P. S. This is the fourth day of my detention, and [ 
have not yet been examined. I muſt obſerve, that the 
order of arreſt aſſigned no reaſon for my confinement; 
but imported, that I ſhould be interrogated on the fol- 
lowing day.“ 


Several days elapſed without my hearing any thing, 
and ſtill 1 underwent no examination. I had however 
received a great many viſits from adminiſtrators 'with 
fooliſh faces and dirty ribbands, ſome of whom faid they 
belonged to the police, others to I know not what ; violent 
' ſans-culottes, with filthy hair, and ſtrict obſervers of the 
order of the day, who came to know whether the pri- 
ſoners were ſatisfied with their treatment. I had ex- 
| preſſed 
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preſſed myſelf to them all with the energy and dignity ſuita- 
ble to oppreſſed innocence; and had noticed among them 
two or three men of good ſenſe, who underſtood me, with- 
out daring to take my part. I was at dinner, when five 
or ſix were announced to me all at once. One came 
a little forward: he, who aſſumed the office of ſpeaker, 
appeared to me, before he opened his lips, one of 
thoſe empty-headed babblers, who judge of their merit 
by the volubility of their tongue. — Good morrow, 
Citoyenne.'—* Good morrow, fir,'—* Are you ſatisfied 
with this houſe? Have you any reaſon to complain of 
your treatment, or. any particular demand to make ?'— 
J complain of being here; and demand my enlarge- 
ment. Is your health impaired ? or does ſolitude af- 
fe& your ſpirits ??—<I am in good health, and not at all 
out of ſpirits, Eunui is the diſeaſe of hearts without feel- 
ing, and of minds that have no reſources in themſelves. 
But I have a ſtrong feeling of injuſtice, and proteſt againſt 
the lawleſs oppreſſion, which took me into cuſtody with- 
out cauſe, and has ſince detained me without examina- 
tion. — Why, in a period of revolution, there is ſo much 
to be done, that there is not time to attend to every 
thing. A woman, to whom king Philip made nearly 
the ſame reply, anſwered him: © if thou haſt not time 
to do me juſtice, thou haſt not time to be king.” 
Take care you do not oblige oppreſſed citizens to fay 
the ſame thing to the people, or rather to the arbitrary 
authorities, by which the people is miſled.'—*< Adieu, 
citoyenne ! Adieu! And away went the flippant gen- 
tleman, not knowing what anſwer to make to my 
reaſons. Theſe people appeared to me to have entered 
purpoſely to ſee how I looked in my cage; but they 
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might go a great way, before they would find dolts like 
themſelves. 

I have already mentioned my having inquired into 

the way of living in theſe places. Not that I ſet any 
great value on what are called the comforts of life, 1 
make no ſcruple of enjoying them when it can be done 
without inconvenience; but it is always in moderation; 
and when it is neceſſary there is no one of them that 1 
cannot forego, It is from a natural love of order that 
J defire to know the amount of my expenſes, and to 
regulate them according to the circumſtances of my 
ſituation. 

I was informed that Roland, when miniſter, thought 
five livres [As. 2d.] a head, the daily allowance of the 
priſoners, a great deal too much, and reduced it to two 
Dis. $d.]: but the exceſſive riſe in the price of proviſions, 
which within theſe few months has been tripled, renders 

=. this allowance ſcanty enough : for the nation allowing 
nothing but ſtraw and the bare walls, twenty ſous [ 10d.] 
are deducted in the firſt place, as an indemnification to 
the keeper for his expenſes, that is to ſay, for the bed 
and trifling furniture of the room, Out of the twenty 
ſous remaining, candles, fire, if neceflary, and meat and 
drink, are to be provided. The ſum is inſufficient for the 
purpoſe ; bur every priſoner is free, of courſe, to make 
what addition he pleaſes to his expenſe. As I am not 
fond of ſpending much on myſelf; and take a pleaſure 
in trying my ſtrength at privation, I felt a deſire of 
making an experiment how far the human will is ca- 
pable of diminiſhing our wants: but to go any great 
length, it is neceſſary to proceed by degrees. At the end 
of four days, I began by retrenching my breakfaſt, and 
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ſubſtituting bread and water for coffee and chocolate: 
I defired to have for dinner one plain diſh of meat, 
with a few greens ; and vegetables for my ſupper without 
a deſert, To break myſelf of drinking wine, I took 
firſt to beer, and then I left off that alſo. As this re- 
gimen, however, had a moral purpoſe, and as I have as 
much averſion as contempt for uſeleſs economy, I began 
by giving a certain ſum for the uſe of the miſerable wretch- 
es, who were lying upon ſtraw ; that, while eating my 
dry bread in a morning, I might have the ſatisfaction to 
reflect, that the poor devils would owe to. me their being 
able to add ſomething to their's at dinner. If I remain 
here ſix months, I will engage to leave the place with a 
healthy complexion, and a body by no means emaciated, 
having reduced my wants ſo far as to be ſatisfied with ſoup 
and bread, and deſerved a few benedictions incognito. 
I made ſome preſents alſo, but with quite a different 
view, to the ſervants belonging to the priſon. When a 
perſon is, or appears to be, rigidly economical in point 
of expenſe, he ought to be generous te others, if he would 
wiſh to avoid blame, particuiarly when the people about 
him derive from that expenſe their only emolument. I 
require neither attentions to be paid me, nor purchaſes to 
be made on my account; I fend out for nothing; I 
employ nobody : I ſhould be conſequently the worſt of 
priſoners to the domeſtics, who make their little profits 
on what they are commiſſioned to provide or procure : 
it is fitting, therefore, that I ſhould pay for the ſtate of 
independence in which I place myſelf; by ſo doing I 
render it more perfect, and am moreover a gainer in 
good will. 
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I have received ſeveral viſits from the excellent Cham. 
paneux and the worthy Boſc. The former, father of a 
numerous family, was attached to liberty from principle, 
and had profeſſed its ſound doctrines from the very 
commencement of the revolution, in a journal, intended 
for the information of his fellow citizens. A good 
judgment, gentleneſs of manners, and great induſtry, are 
the moſt prominent features of his character. Roland, 
when miniſter, placed him at the head of the firſt diviſion 
of the home department; and it was one of the beſt 
appointments he made: though by the way he was 
not leſs happy in other principal clerks, ſuch as the 
active and ingenuous Camus, the able Fepoul, and ſe- 
veral more. Never were offices better filled; nor could 
any thing but their excellent organization enable Garat 
to ſupport a burden ſo far beyond his ſtrength. It is to 
the honeſty and capacity of ſuch agents that he is indebted 
for the tranquillity he is allowed to enjoy. Of this he is 
ſenſible ; and he ſaid with good reaſon, that he would give 
up his ſituation, if he were obliged to make any change 
in his official eſtabliſhment. Notwithſtanding this, he 
will be forced to quit his poſt, for no talents in aſſiſtants 
can compenſate a miniſter's want of firmneſs : irreſolution 
is the worlt of faults in thoſe who govern, particularly in 
the midſt of jarring factions. Garat and Barrere, as pri- 
vate individuals, would not be deemed deficient in ſenſe 
or honeſty: but the one charged with the executive 
power, and the other empowered to legiſlate, would ruin 
all the ſtates in the world by their half-meaſures: their 
rage for what they term conciliatory plans propels them 
in that oblique path, which leads directly to miſchief 

and 
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and confuſion. There ſhould be nothing conciliatory 
about a ſtateſman but his manner; I mean his mode of 
behaviour to thoſe whom he employs: he ought 
to avail himſelf of the very paſſions and faults of 
thoſe whoſe conduct he directs, or with whom he 
tranſacts buſineſs : but rigid in his principles, firm and 
rapid in action, no obſtacle, no conſideration, ſhould 
make him waver in the former reſpect, or alter his 
courſe in the latter. | 

Could Roland unite with his extenſive views, his 
ſtrength of mind, and his prodigious activity, a little more 
artfulneſs of manner, he would eaſily govern an empire : 
but his faults are prejudicial to himſelf alone, while his 
good qualities are infinitely valuable in the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs, 

Boſc, our old friend, a man of an ingenuous diſpo- 
ſition, and enlightened mind, came to me the firſt day of 
my impriſonment, and , loſt no time in conducting my 
daughter to madame Creuze-la-Touche, who gave her a 
kind welcome, and treated her like one of her own chil- 
dren, with whom it was ſettled that ſhe ſhould remain under 
her foſtering care. To be fully ſenſible of the value of. 
this ſtep, it is neceſſary to be acquainted with the perſons. 
It is neceſſary for a man to deſcribe to himſelf the feeling 
and open-hearted Boſc, running to the houſe of his 
friends, taking poſſeſſion of their child, and intruſting 
her of his own accord to the moſt reſpectable family, 
as a depoſit which he felt himſelf honoured in confiding 
to their hands, and which he knew would be received 
with the pleaſure experienced by delicate minds, when 
an opportunity is offered them of doing good. It is 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to have been acquainted with the patriarchal 
manners, the domeſtic virtues of Creuze and his wife, 
and with the gentleneſs and goodneſs of diſpoſition for 
which they are remarkable, to judge of the welcome they 
gave my girl, and to be ſenſible of what it was worth, 

Who, then, is to be pitied in all this? Roland alone: 
Roland, perſecuted and proſcribed ; Roland, to whom 
the examination of his accounts 1s denied ; Roland, com- 
pelled to conceal himſelf like a criminal; to avoid the 
blind fury of men miſled by his enemies; to tremble for 
the ſafety even of thoſe who give him ſhelter; to drink in 
filence the bitter cup of his wife's impriſonment, and of 
the ſequeſtration of all his property; and to await, in 
a ſtate of incertitude, the reign of juſtice, which can 
never indemnify him for all that perverſity will have 
made him ſuffer. 

My ſection, actuated by the beſt principles, had come 
on the third of the month to a reſolution, which breathed 
the ſpirit of juſtice, and which eſtabliſhed the right of 
citizens, to proteſt againſt arbitrary impriſonment, and 
even to reſiſt it if attempted. My letter was read there, 
and liſtened to with concern. The debate, that took 
place in conſequence, having been prolonged to the next 
day, the mountaineers laid their heads together: the 
alarm was given to their party; and a whole hoſt of 
furious deputies arrived from the other ſections, with a 
view to diſturb the proceedings, and deliberations, and, 
if poſſible, to pervert the ſpirit of mine, or elſe in the 
hope of terrifying it by menaces, and of engaging a 
majority of the ſections to deprive it of its arms. 

In the mean time, being urged by Grandpre to neglect 
no 
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no means of ſhortening the term of my captivity, I wrote 
again to Garat, and to Gohier alſo,” The latter, whom I 
ſcarcely ever ſaw or knew, with at leaſt as much weakneſs 
as Garat, appeared to me inferiour to him in every other 
reſpect. I could not eaſily write to ſuch men, without 
giving them leſſons; and they were ſevere. Grandpre 
thinking them mortifying, though juſt, I ſoftened ſome 
of the expreſſions ; and contented myſelf with the fol- 
lowing words, 


Madame Rol Ax p to the MinisTER of Juſtice. 


Abbey Priſon, June 8, 1793. 

*I AM ſuffering oppreſſion; I am therefore entitled 
to remind you of my rights and of your duties. 

© An arbitrary order, without ſpecifying any charge, 
has plunged me into this dungeon prepared for criminals, 
I have inhabited it a week, and as yet I have not 
been examined, 

© The decrees of the convention are known to you. 
They direct you to viſit the priſons, and to enlarge thoſe 
who are detained without juſt cauſe. Another has alſo 
lately been paſſed, enjoining you to require the com- 
munication of all the warrants that are iſſued, to ſee that 
they be grounded upon ſome ſpecific charge, and to take 
care that all perſons in cuſtody be examined. 

© I tranſmit to you an atteſted copy of that warrant by 
virtue of which I was taken from my home, and brought 
hither, | 

© I demand the execution of the law, on my own ac- 
count, and even on yours, Innocent and firm, injuſtice 
may reach, but cannot debaſe me, and I can ſubmit 
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my connexion with the venerable man, whoſe eauſe 
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to it with pride, at a time when virtue is proſcrib- 


no 
ed“. As to you, placed as you are between the law WW, 
and diſhonour, your inclination cannot be doubted; and yc 


you are to be pitied, if you have not courage to ad 
according to its diftates.” 


© To the MinisTzx of the Home Department, 


June 8, 1793, 

I xxo that you have tranſmitted my complaints to 
the legiſlative body; but my letter has not been read, 
Have you fulfilled the whole of your duty by forwarding 
it at my requeſt ?—I have been apprehended, without 
the ſpecification of any reaſon: and I have been detained 
a week, without examination. It behoves you, as a man 
in office, when you have not been able to ſave innocence 


from oppreſſion, to endeavour at leaſt to bring about its 
delivery. 

© You are more intereſted, perhaps, than myſelf, in the 
taſk I requeſt you to undertake. I am not the only vic- 
tim of prejudice and envy : and their preſent attacks upon 
every one remarkable for the union of a firm mind with 
virtue and talents, renders the perſecution honourable, 
of which J am the object, and for which I am indebted to 


poſterity will revenge. But you, who are now at the 
helm, if incapable of holding it with a firm hand, will 


* Here followed originally: © But it is incumbent on you, placed 
between the law and diſhonour, either to fulfil the duties of your 
place, or reſign it; you muſt otherwiſe incur that infamy, with which 
poſterity will brand weakneſs like yours.“ 
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not eſcape the reproach of abandoning the veſſel to the 
waves, the diſgrace of having occupied a poſt which 
you could not maintain, : 

Factions paſs away, juſtice alone remains unalterable: 
and of all the faults of men in place weakneſs is the leaſt 
pardonable, becauſe it is the ſource of the greateſt diſ- 
orders, particularly in troubleſome times. 

©] need not add any thing to theſe reflections, if 
they reach you in time for you and for myſelf, or urge 
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oer application to my own concerns; ſince nothing 
- can ſupply the want of courage and of good- will. 
8 | | 


” Moſt certainly the miniſters, who neglected and de- 
ſpiſed the decrees, that enjoined them to proſecute the 
authors of the maſſacre of September, and the conſpira- 
: tors of the 1oth of March; men, whoſe weak and un- 
a worthy conduct on thoſe occaſions emboldened guilt, 
favoured its enterprizes, and inſured this new inſur- 
rection, in which blindneſs and audacity, preſcribing laws 
to the national convention, call forth all the evils of civil 
war; ſuch men certainly will not be the impeachers of 
oppreſſion. From them I expect nothing; and the 
truths I addreſs to them are rather intended to ſhow them 
what they ought, and what they have failed, to do, than 
to procure me that juſtice, which they are incapable of 
rendering, unleſs a little ſhame ſhould chance to produce 
a miracle, 

Eſop repreſents all the animals, who uſually trembled 


at the aſpect of the lion, coming, every one in his turn, 


to inſult him when he fell ſick: in like manner the mob 
of little minds, actuated either by deluſion or jealouſy, 


fall with fury upon thoſe, whom oppreſſion holds captive, 
or 
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or whoſe means of defence it diminiſhes, by lowering 
them in the opinion of the world. Of this the Thermo. 
meter of the Day, for the gth of June, No. 526, afford, 
an'example. Therein appears, under the title of exami. 
nation of L. P. d'Orleans, a feries of queſtions, amongſt 
which the following charge is worthy of remark: *« of 
having been preſent at ſecret cabals, held by night in the 
apartment of Buzot's wife, in the Fauxbourg St. Ger. 
main, whither Dumouriez, Roland and his wife, Verg- 
niaux, Briſſot, Genſonne, Goring Louvet, Petion, Gua- 
det, and others uſcd to repair.” 

What atrocious wickedneſs ! and what exceſs of im- 
pudence! The deputies here named are preciſely thoſe, 
who voted for the baniſhment of the Bourbons. _ Thoſe 
high-ſpirited defenders of freedom never conſidered 
d'Orleans as a leader poſſeſſed of capacity; but he always 
appeared to them a dangerous tool. They were the firſt 
to dread his vices, his wealth, his connexions, his popu- 
larity, and his faction; to denounce the latter, and to 
hunt down thoſe, who appeared to be its agents. Lou- 
vet marked them out in his Philippic againſt Robeſ- 
pierre; a valuable piece, as is every thing from his pen, 
In that compoſition, which hiſtory will carefully pre- 
ſerve, he follows them ſtep. by ſtep to the electoral 
aſſembly, whence d'Orleans iſſued a deputy. Buzot, 
whoſe perſevering energy has procured him the hatred 
of the factious, embraced the firſt favourable opportunity, 
to demand the baniſhment of the Bourbons ; a mea- 
ſure, which he looked upon as indiſpenſable, from 
the moment the convention reſolved to paſs judg- 
ment on Lewis. Neither Roland, nor I, ever ſaw 


d'Orleans, I even refuſed to receive Sillery, though 
he 
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ewas mentioned to me as as a good and amiable man, 
cauſe his connexion with d'Orleans rendered him 
aſpicious. I remember two curious letters on the 
ubject ; one of which was written by madame Sillery to 
guet, after he had ſupported Buzot's motion. Here,” 
iid Louvet, communicating the letter to me, © is a proof 
it we are not miſtaken, and that the Orleans party is 
o chimera, Madame Sillery would not write in ſuch 
erms, if it were not a thing agreed upon between her 
and the parties concerned. If they be ſo much afraid of 
baniſhment, it muſt be becauſe exile will defeat ſome of 
their ſchemes.” In fact, the object of the ſtudied letter 
of madame Sillery was to prevail upon Louvet to change 
his opinion; to perſuade him, that the republican 
d principles, in which the children of d'Orleans had been 
educated, rendered them the moſt zealous partizans of a 
commonwealth ; and that it was both cruel and impoli- 
tic to ſacrifice individuals, who might certainly be made 
uſeful, to prejudices alike unjuſt and abſurd. 

The other letter was Louvet's anſwer : replete with 
vit and dignity, it ſet forth the reaſons on which he 
founded his opinion in terms equally forcible and po- 
lite. Among other things he ſaid, that the monarchical 
principles, the ariſtocratical and other prejudices, which 
appeared in the works of madame Sillery herſelf, were 
far from ſatisfying him with reſpect to thoſe of her pu- 
pils; and he perſiſted with all the ſpirit of a free man in 
an opinion which the love of his country inſpired. 

As to the pretended cabals at Buzot's wife's, nothing 


in the world can be fo ridiculous. Buzot, whom I had 
frequent occaſions of ſeeing at the time of the conſtituent 


alembly, and wich whom I had remained in friendly in- 
tercourſe; 
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tercourſe; Buzot, whoſe ſpirit, ſenſibility, purity of prin. 
ciples, and gentleneſs of manners, inſpired - me with 
infinite eſteem and attachment, came frequently to the 
Hotel de ¶ Interieur : his wife I have viſited only once 
ſince they came to Paris on the meeting of the conven. 
tion; nor had they ever the ſlighteſt connexion with 
Dumouriez. 

Indignant at theſe abſurdities, I took up my pen t 
write to Dulaure, the editor of the Thermometre du jour, 
a worthy man, with whom I lived on friendly terms 


until the moment he was ſeduced by the moun- 
taineers *, 


Ts wm ' 


Madame RoLand to the Deputy DuLavRe, Author di 


the Thermometre du jour. 


| Abbey Priſon, June 9, 1793. 
IF any thing could add to the aſtoniſhment of inno- 
cence, when it finds itſelf under the yoke of oppreſſion, 
I ſhould tell you, citizen, that I have juſt read with 
the greateſt ſurpriſe the abſurdities contained in your 
paper of this day, under the title of examination of Philip 
d'Orleans, which chance has thrown in my way. |: 
would appear very ſtrange, had not experience proved it 
to be only very impudent, that thoſe perſons who fir 
feared, denounced, and watched the manceuvres of the 


faction of d'Orleans, ſhould be repreſented as having 
formed it themſelves. 


* I have ſince learnt, that the late exceſſes of the mountain hav? 
opened his eyes, and brought him to a proper ſenſe of its principles. 
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t Time will unqueſtionably clear up this myſtery of 
iniquity: but while waiting for its juſtice, which may be 
tardy in the midſt of ſuch dreadful corruption, it appears 
to me incumbent on your's, when publiſhing the queſtions 
of an interrogatory calculated to excite ſuſpicions, to 
publiſh at the ſame time the anſwers, which muſt have 
been made, and which may ſerve to ſhow the degree of 
credit they deſerve. 

© This act of juſtice is the more aridtly requiſite, as 
calumny and perſecution cloſely purſue the perſons 
named in thoſe queſtions ; and as moſt of them are faſt 
held in the toils of a decree, extorted by audacity and 
prejudice from the hands of weakneſs and error. I 
myſelf have been confined a week, by virtue of a man- 
date which ſpecifies no reaſon for my arreſt, I have 
never been examined: I have not been able to obtain 
« hearing of my complaints from the convention; and 
when they were told, that thoſe complaints had been 
ſuppreſſed, they paſſed to the order of the day, under the 
pretence of its not being their concern, What! then new 
authorities act in the molt arbitrary manner, while the con- 
ſtituted powers bow before them, and the acts of injuſtice 
they commit are not to be repreſented to the convention ! 
It is not then to the legiſlative body that complaints ſhould 
be addreſſed, when there remains none other to hear themf 
It can intereſt itſelf in favour of perſons confined by order of 
the tribunal of Marſeilles; while I, who am confined here 
by a revolutionary committee, have no longer any rights! - 


And the commune makes the newſpapers repeat, that 


the priſons of Paris contain nothing but aſſaſſins, thieves, 
and counter-revolutioniſts Citizen, I have known you: 
{ believe you honeſt: how will you grieve on ſome 

Part I, 258 future 


(' 
future day !—T tranſmit to you ſome notes, which I beg 
you to peruſe: and I requeſt you to inſert in your papet 
that letter, which I could not get read at the convention, 
You owe me this piece of juſtice, as circumſtances ſuf. 
ciently demonſtrate; and if your own feelings do at 
tell you ſo, I ſhould urge the matter in vain. 

P. S. Neither Roland nor I ever ſaw Philip d'Orleans: 
and I can moreover fay, that I have always heard the 
deputies mentioned in the interrogatory, as quoted by the 
Thermometer of this day, profeſs for him a contempt 
fimilar to that with which he inſpired me. If, in ſhort, 
we ever talked of him at all, it was to ſpeak of the fear 
which the true friends of liberty might feel on his account, 


and of the conſequent neceſſity of baniſhing him from 


the republic,” 

As circumſtances have led me to mention Dumouries, 
I will fay what I know of him, and what I think: but 
this carries me back to Roland's firſt adminiſtration, and 
leads me to relate here how a man ſo auſtere in [us 
manners came to be nominated to a place, which kings 
ſeldom fill with ſimilar characters. I ſhall take up the 


thread of my narrative at a period ſomewhat remote; 


and ſhall be indebted to my captivity for leiſure to record 
facts, and recollect circumſtances, which otherwiſe, per- 


haps, would never have employed my pen. 
Roland executed the office of inſpector of commerce 
and manufactures in the generality * of Lyons, with that 


* Certain provinces, ſubject to the general laws of the empire, were 
called generalities, in contradiſtinction to the Pays d lat, or Provinces 
annexed to France with the reſerve of their particular privileges. 
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knowledge and thoſe adminiſtrative views, that ought to 
have diſtinguiſned the body of inſpectors, if government 
had known how to keep vp the ſpirit of the inſtitution, 
of which Roland was almoſt the only example. Superior 
to his place in every reſpect, fond of employment, and 
not inſenſible to the allurements of fame, he digeſted in 
the ſilence of the cloſet the materials with which his ex- 
perience and activity had furniſhed him; and continued 
the Dictionary of Manufactures for the new Encyclo- 
pedia, Some of Briſſot's works were ſent to him from 
the author, as a teſtimony of the eſteem with which 
he had been inſpired by the principles of liberty and 
juſtice, that appeared in Roland's writiags. That teſti- 
mony was received with the uſual ſenſibility of authors, 
and with the feelings natural to a man of worth, who 
finds himſelf praiſed by a perſon of congenial mind. It 
cave birth to a correſpondence at firſt very unfrequent; 
but afterwards ſupported by that of one of our friends, 
who became acquainted with Briſſot at Paris, and ſpoke 
of his habits of life in a very favourable manner, as pre- 
ſenting a' praCtical proof of the philoſophical and moral 
theory contained in his writings. This correſpondence 
was ſtill further encouraged by the revolution of 1789; 
for events, ſucceeding each other with rapidity, called 
forth the moſt vigorous exertions of the minds and ſouls 
of philoſophers prepared for liberty; and produced in- 
tereſting communications between thoſe, whoſe boſoms 
were enflamed with the love of their fellow-creatures, 
and the hope of ſeeing the univerſal reign of juſtice and 
happineſs arrive. Briſſot having at this juncture begun 
a periodical paper, that will be often conſulted on account 

of the excellent reaſoning it contains, we ſent him every 


E 2 thing, 


„ 
thing, of which circumſtances ſeemed to make the pub. 
licity uſeſul. Ere long our acquaintance received its lf 
degree of improvement; and we became intimate and 
confidential friends, without ever having ſeen one 
another's faces. 

Amid thoſe ſtruggles unavoidable in a period of re. 
volution, when principles, prejudices, and paſſions, raiſe 
inſurmountable obſtacles between perſons, who had be. 
fore appeared well diſpoſed to agree, Roland was elected 
a member of the municipality of Lyons. His ſituation 
in life, his family, and his connexions, were fuch as might 
be ſuppoſed to attach him to the ariſtocracy: while his 
turn of mind and reputation rendered him intereſting to 
the popular party, to which he was naturally led to devote 
himſelf by his philoſophy, and the auſterity of his manners, 
No ſooner had he taken a decided part, than he made 
himſelf many enemies, ſo much the more violent, as his 
inflexible integrity laid open without reſerve the numerous 
abuſes that had crept into the adminiſtration of the finan- 
ces of the town. They exhibited an epitome of the 
dilapidations of thoſe of the ſtate, the debt of the city 
of Lyons amounting to no leſs than forty millions of 
livres [£1,666,667]. It was become indifpentably 
neceſſary to ſolicit aſſiſtance, for the manufactures had 
ſuffered in the firſt year of the revolution, and twenty 
thouſand workmen had been out of bread during the 
whole of the winter. It was therefore refolved to ſend 4 
deputy extraordinary to the conſtituent aſſembly, to 
make known the circumftances, and Roland was 
the perſon choſen, We arrived at Paris the 20th 

of February, 1791. I had been five years abſent from 
che place of my nativity; I had watched the progreſs of 


the 
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the revolution, and the labours of the aſſembly ; and had 
{died the characters and talents of its leading mem- 
hers, with an intereſt not eaſily to be conceived, and 
ſcarcely to be appreciated except by thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with my ardent and active turn of mind, I 
taſtened to attend their ſittings; and there I faw the 
iſe WY powerful Mirabeau *, the aſtoniſhing Cazales, the dar- 
e. ing Maury, the artful Lameths, and the frigid Barnave ; 
d | remarked with vexation that kind of ſuperiority on 
the ſide of the Blacks f, that dignified habits, purity of 
language, and poliſhed manners, give in large aſſemblies ; 
but the ſtrength of reaſon, the courage of intregity, the 
lights of phaloſophy, the fruits of ſtudy, and the fluency 
of the bar, could not fail to ſecure the triumph of the 
patriots of the 4%, if they were all honeſt, and could but 


remain united. 

Briſſot came to viſit us. I know nothing fo plea- 
fant as a firſt interview between perſons, who have 
grown intimate by means of an epiſtolary correſpondence, 
without being perſonally acquainted. They gaze upon 
each other, curious to obſerve whether the features of the 
face accord with the phyſignomy of the mind, and whe- 


The only man in the revolution, whoſe genius could guide the 
others, and ſway the whole aſſembly. Great from his talents, little 
from his vices, but always ſuperior to the multitude, and always maſter 
of bimſelf, when he would take the pains to command his paſſions. 
He died ſoon after : I thought ſeaſonably for his fame, and for free- 
dom: though events have inſtructed me to regret him. The 
counterpoiſe of a man of ſuch weight was wanting, to check 
the action of a pack of curs, and preſerve us from the domination of 
ruthans, 

+ The court party, ſo called. The uniform of the emigrants aſ- 
ſembled at Coblentz with the princes was black. Tranf. 
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ther the perſon's outſide confirm the opinion of him tha 
had been previouſly entertained. The ſimple manner, 
natural negligence, and frankneſs of Briſſot, appeared t 
me in perfect harmony with the auſterity of his prin. 
ciples; but I found in him a ſort of levity of mind and 
difpoſition, which was not equally ſuitable to the gravity 
of a philoſopher, This always gave me pain, and of this 
his enemies never failed to take advantage. In proportion 
as I became more acquainted with him, I eſteemed him 
the more. It is not in human nature to combine more 
complete diſintereſtedneſs with greater zeal for the public 
welfare, or to purſue the general good with more entire 
ſorgetfulneſs of private intereſt : but his writings are better 
fitted to effectuate it than his perſon ; for hey carry with 


them all the authority, which reaſon, juſtice, and intelligence 


can give; while in perſon he can aſſume none, for want of 
dignity. He is the beſt of men. A good huſband, an 
affectionate father, a faithful friend, and a virtuous citizen, 
his company is as agreeable, as his temper is eaſy: con- 
fiding even to imprudence, and as gay, as ſimple, and as 
ingenuous, as a boy of fifteen, he was formed to live with 
the wiſe, and to be the dupe of the wicked, Learned 
in the ſcience of l, and devoted from his youth to the 
ſtudy of ſocial duties, and the great means of human 
- happineſs, he judges well of man, but of men he has no 
ſort of knowledge. He knows, that vice exilts ; but 
he cannot belicve any one vicious, who ſpeaks to him 
with an open countenance : and when he has diſcovered 
a man to be ſo, he treats him as an idiot, who is to be 
pitied, without harbouring the leaſt miſtruſt, Of hatred 
he is incapable: one would ſuppoſe that his mind, with all 
its ſenſibility, poſſeſſes not ſufficient ſtrength for a ſen- 

| timent 


. 
ment of ſuch energy. Extenſive in his knowledge, he 
writes with extreme facility, and compoſes a treatiſe, as 
another would copy a ſong: hence the diſcriminating 
eye diſcerns in his works the haſty touch of a quick, and 
often light mind, though the groundwork itſelf is ex- 
cellent. His activity * good- nature, which make him 
ready to do any thing, which he conceives may be of uſe, 
have given him an appearance of interfering in every 
thing; and have drawn upon him the charge of, in- 
triguing, from thoſe who are in want of a ſubject of ac- 
culation, What a curious intriguer is a man, who never 
attends to himſelf, or thoſe belonging to him; who is 
alike incapable of, and averſe to, conſulting his own in- 
tereſt; and who is no more aſhamed of poverty, than 
afraid of death, looking upon both of them as the uſual 
rewards of public virtue. I have ſeen him dedicating his 
whole time to the revolution, for no other end than to 
forward the triumph of truth, and promote the welfare 
of the public; and aſſiduouſly employed in the com- 
poſition of his journal, which he might eafily have 
made a matter of ſpeculation, if he had not choſen 
to be content with the moderate recompence made 
him by his partner. His wife, as humble as him- 
ſelf, with a great deal of good ſenſe, and ſome ſtrength 
of mind, Judged more properly of , things. Ever 
liace their marriage her views had been turned to- 
wards the United States of America, as the abode moſt 
ſuitable to their taſte and manners, and a place where it 
was eaſy to ſettle with very ſlender means. Briſſot had 
made a voyage thither in conſequence ; and they were 
on the point of embarking for thas diſtant ſhore, when 


the revolution came and ASE, him to his native land, 
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Born at Chartres, and a ſchool-fellow of Petion, who is 4 
native of the ſame town, Briſſot became ſtill more inti. 
mate with him in the conſtituent affembly, where his 
labours and information were often of uſe to his friend. 
He made us acquainted with him, as well as with ſeveral d 
other members, whom old habits of friendſhip, -or the 
mere ſimilitude of principles, and zeal for the publie Me 
good, brought often together to compare their views, 7 
It was even agreed upon, that they ſhould meet 
at my apartment four evenings in the week, becauſe 
was a very domeſtic, and could afford them good ac- 
| commodations, and becauſe my lodgings were ſo ſitu- 
f ated, as to be at no great diſtance from any of the per. 
ſons who compoſed this little club. 
This arrangement ſuited me perfectly: it made me 
acquainted with the progreſs of public affairs, in which 
T felt myſelf deeply intereſted ; and favoured my taſte for 
purſuing political ſpeculations, and ſtudying mankind. l 
knew what part became one of my ſex, and never ſtepped 
out of it. The political debates paſſed in my preſence, 
without my taking any part. Sitting at a table without 
the circle, I employed myſelf in working at my needle, 
or writing letters, while they were deliberating ; and yet 
if I diſpatched ten epiſtles, which was ſometimes the caſe, 
I did not loſe a ſingle ſyllable of what was ſaying, and 
more than once bit my lips, to reſtrain my impatience to 


© , 


ſpeak. | 

What ſtruck me moſt, and diſtreſſed me exceedingly, 
was that ſort of light and frivolous chit-chat, in which 
men of ſenſe paſs three or four hours, without coming to 
any concluſion. Taking things in detail, you would 


have heard excellent principles maintained, good ideas 
| ſtarted, 


„ 
We-1rtcd, and ſome good plans propoſed; but upon bring - 
Wing the whole together, there appeared to be no path 
nnarked out, no fixed reſult, nor any determinate point, to- 
wards which it was agreed upon that each perſon ſhould 
direct his views. 
Sometimes for very vexation I could have boxed the 
ears of theſe philoſophers, whom I daily learnt to eſteem 
more and more for the honeſty of their hearrs, and the 
purity of their intentions : excellent reaſoners all, and all 
philoſophers, and learned politicians in theory ; but being 
totally ignorant of the art of managing mankind, and con- 
ſequently of ſwaying an aſſembly, their wit and — 
were generally laviſhed to no end, 

And yet I have known ſome good decrees thus plan- 
ned, which have afterwards paſſed. But ſoon the coa- 
lation of the minority of the nobility completely weaken- 
ed the /eft fide, and produced the evils attendant on a re- 
viſal of the conſtitution. There remained but a ſmall 
number of inflexible men, who durſt contend for prin- 
ciples; and towards the concluſion theſe were re- 
duced to little more than Buzot, Pétion, and Robeſ- 
pierre. | 
Atthat time Robeſpierre had to me the ſemblance of 
an honeſt man; and for the ſake of his principles I for- 
gave the defects of his language, and his tireſome way of 


reſerved in theſe committees, hearing the opinions of all, 
and ſeldom giving his own, or when he did, not beingatthe 
pains to ſet ſorth the reaſons on which it was grounded. 
| have been told, that the next day he was the firſt tq 
mount the tribune, and to avail himſelf of the argu- 
ments which the evening before he had heard delivered 
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ſpeaking. I had, however, remarked, that he was always 
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by his friends. When he was ſometimes gently reprove 
for this conduct, he would get off by a joke; and ti 
artifice was forgotten, as the effect of that devouring {«lf. 
love, by which he was ſo cruelly tormented. This hoy. 
ever was in ſome degree deſtructive of confidence; for 
if any expedient were to be deviſed, any mode of proceed- 
ing to. be determined upon, and any caſt of parts to he 
adopted in conſequence, there could never be any cer- 
tainty that Robeſpierre would not come, as it were ina 
freak, and thwart the buſineſs; or elſe; with a view of 
aſcyibing the honour to himſelf, bring forward the affair 
inconſiderately, and by ſo doing ruin all. Perſuaded at 
that time that Robeſpierre was paſſionately fond of 
liberty, I was inclined to attribute his faults to an excel 


of fiery, zeal. That kind of reſerve, which ſeems to in- 


dicate either the ſear of being ſeen through, becauſe we 
can get nothing by being known, or the diſtruſt» of a 
man who can find no reaſon in his own boſom, for 
giving others credit for virtue; that kind of reſerve, 
for which Robeſpierre is remarkable, gave me pain; 
but I miſtook it for modeſty, Thus it is that, with a fa- 
vourable prepoſſeſſion, we transform the moſt untoward 
indications into. ſymptoms of the moſt amiable qualities. 


Never did the ſmile of confidence reſt on the lips of 
Robeſpi pierre, while they were almoſt always contracted by 


the malignant grin of envy, ftriving to aſſume the fea- 


tures of diſdain. His talents, as an orator, were below 
mediocrity; his vulgar voice, ill choſen expreſſions, and 
faulty pronunciation, rendering his diſcourſe extremely 


tireſome. But he maintained principles with warmth 
and perſeverance; and there was ſome courage in con- 


unuing to do ſo, at a time when the defenders of the 


caule 


WS 


cauſe of the people were greatly diminiſhed in num- 


tis per. The court deteſted and calumniated them: to 
(cl. ¶ fupport and encourage them, was therefore the duty of a 
OW. patriot. I eſteemed Robeſpierre on this account; I told 
for him as much; and even when he was not very aſſi- 
ed. duous at the little club, he occaſionally came to take his 
) be dinner at our houſe. I had been much ſtruck, with the 


terror that ſeemed, to have taken poſſeſſion of his mind 
on the day of the king's flight to Varennes. That aſter- 
noon I found him at Petion's, where he ſaid with great 
alarm, that the royal family would never have taken ſuch 
a ſtep, without having a coalition in Paris, to direct a 
of WW maſſacre of the patriots; and that he did not expect to 


els live four and twenty hours. Pẽtion and Briſſot on the 
in- contrary ſaid, that the flight would be the King's ruin; 
we and that it ought to be turned to good account: they 


10 obſerved that the people were perfectly well diſpoſed, 
for and would be more clearly convinced of che treachery of 
e, the court by this ſtep, than they would have been by the 


n; ableſt publications: that this ſingle fact rendered it evi- 
a dent to all, that the king was adverſe to the conſtitution, 
rd which he had ſworn to maintain; that this was the 
s. moment to ſecure a more homogenous form of govern- 
ment; and that it would be proper to prepare men's 
y minds for a republic. Robeſpierre, with his uſual ſneer, 


and biting his nails, aſked what was a republic? The 
plan of a paper entitled the Republican, of which two 
numbers only were publiſhed, was then, deviſed. _ Du- 
mont of Geneva, a man of conſiderable abilities, was the 
editor; du Chatelet, an officer in the army, lent his 
name; and Condorcet, Briſſot, and others, were pre- 
paring to give their aſſiſtance. The ſeizure of the king's 
| perſon 
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perſon gave Robeſpierre great pleaſure ; he ſaw in it th 
prevention of much miſchief, and laid adde the fears he i 
entertained on his own account; but the reſt of the pay 
were ſorry for the event: they were of opinion that it 
was bringing back a peſt into the government ; that in. 
triguing would revive ; and that the efferveſcence of the 
public mind, allayed by the pleaſure of ſeeing the culprit 
detained, would no longer ſerve to ſecond the efforts of 
the friends of freedom. They judged aright; and with 
the leſs riſk of being miſtaken, as the reconciliation of 
Lafayette with the Lameths proved the exiſtence of: 
new coalition, which could not have the public good 
for its foundation. It was impoſſible to counterbalance 
it, unleſs by the force of opinion diſplayed in a powerful 
manner; for which the patriots never had more than 
their pens, and their voices; but when any popular 
commotion came to their aid, they welcomed it with 
pleaſure, without inquiring how it was produced, or 
giving themſelves much trouble about jt. There 
was behind the curtain a party, whom the ariſto- 
crats accuſed with ſo much vehemence, that it was im- 
poſſible for the patriots not to be tempted to forgive 
him, ſo long as they perceived nothing, but what might 
be made to contribute to the public advantage: beſides, 
they could not perſuade themſelves that the perſon in 
queſtion was any way formidable. 

It is not eaſy to command our paſſions in the time of 
a revolution: there is indeed no inſtance of one accom- 
pliſhed without their aſſiſtance. Great obſtacles are to 
be overcome; and this cannot be effected without an 
ardour, and a devotion to the cauſe, bordering upon en- 
thuſtaſm, or tending to produce it. Hence it is that we 


gralp 


( 6: ) 
raſp with avidity at every thing that ſeems to ſerve our 
purpoſe, and loſe the faculty of perceiving what may 


vove injurious. Hence that confidence, that eagerneſs 
. o avail ourſelves of a ſudden movement, without tracing 
Wir to it's origin, in order to know how to direct it aright: 
ad hence the indelicacy, if I may uſe the expreſſion, of 
W ſuffering the co-operation of agents whom we do not 


eſteem, but whoſe proceedings we tolerate, becauſe they 


| appear to tend the ſame way as our own. . D'Orleans 


ſtanding ſingly was ſurely not to be feared ; but his name, 
his connexions, his wealth, and his adviſers, gave him 
great influence; and he unqueſtionably acted a ſecret 
part in all popular commotions. Men of pure intentions 
ſuſpected him: but all this they conſidered as a fermen- 
tation neceſſary to ſet the inert maſs a working: they 
contented themſelves with taking no ſhare in them, and 
flattered themſelves, that they ſhould make every thing 
turn to the advantage of the public: they were, beſides, 
more inclined to aſcribe to d' Orleans the deſire of reveng- 
ing himſelf on a court, by which he had been deſpiſed, 

and which he was inclined to humble, than any deſign of 
his own elevation. 

The jacobins propoſed a petition to the aſſembly, re- 
queſting it to paſs judgment on the traitor who had fled, 
or to take the ſenſe of the nation concerning the treat- 
ment he might deſerve; and in the mean time to declare, 
that he had loſt the confidence of the people of Paris. 
Laclos, that Laclos fo remarkable for the powers of his 
mind, whom nature formed for the management of great 
affairs, but whoſe vices had made him dedicate all his 


faculties to intrigue ; Laclos, devoted to d'Orleans, and 


of great weight in his council, made this propoſal to the 
jacobins, 


26 ] 


jacobins, who entertained it favourably, and among 
whom it was abetted by ſome hundreds of motion-ma. 
kers * and ſtrollers, who came thronging from the 
Palais-Royal into the place of their meeting at ten 
o'clock at night. I ſaw them arrive. The ſociety de. 
liberated in the preſence of that mob, who were alſo al. 
lowed to give their votes; ſettled the fundamental points 
of the petition; and appointed a committee to draw it 
up, of which Laclos and Briſſot were members. They 
were buſied about it till a late hour of the night: for it 
had been reſolved, that a deputation of the ſociety ſhould 
on the following day carry it to the Champ-de-Mar,, 
there to be ſhown to all, who might wiſh to examine or 
to ſign it. Laclos pretended that he had a head-ach pro- 
ceeding from want of ſleep, which would not ſuffer him 
to hold the pen: he therefore requeſted Briſſot to take it; 
and, while converſing with him about the compoſition, 
propoſed, for the laſt article, ſome clauſe, I know not 
what, which called for the reſtoration of royalty, and 
opened a road for d'Orleans to the throne. Briſſot re- 
jected it with warmth and aſtoniſhment; and the other, 
like an able politician, gave it up, under the pretence of 
his not having ſufficiently conſidered its conſequences: 
well aware, that he ſhould ſtill find means to get it foiſt- 
ed in; which in fact he did, ſince it made part of a 
printed paper that was diſperſed as the plan agreed 
upon by the jacobins. But when the ſociety which 
aſſembled the next morning to examine the draught of 


In the early part of the revolution, the garden of the Twilerics, 
and the interior of the Palais Royal, were filled with groups of 


twenty or thirty people, in the midit of each of which a demagogue 
called a motionnarre was holding forth. Tran fe 


the 
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W the petition, and ſend it away, was informed, that the 
W tional aſſembly had decided on the fate of the king, it 
W diſpatched its commiſſioners to the Champ-de-Mars, 
80 inform the people, that the decree reſpecting the 


king having paſſed, there was no longer any occaſion 
for the intended petition. My curioſity had carried me 
to the Champ-de-la-federation *, where there were not 
more than two or three hundred perſons ſcattered about 
the environs of the national altar, upon which deputies 


Jof the cordeliers, and of the fraternal ſocieties, bearing 


pikes with pompous inſcriptions, ſtood haranguing ſmall 
groups, and exciting their indignation. againſt Lewis 
XVI. It was ſaid, that as the jacobins had ſuppreſſed their 
petition, it was proper that ſuch citizens as were zealous 
in the people's cauſe ſhould draw up another, and aſ- 
ſemble for that purpoſe on the enſuing day. Then it was 
that the partiſans of the court, feeling the neceſſity of 
employing terror, concerted the means of ſtriking a 
deciſive blow. They prepared their meaſures accord- 
ingly ; and the unexpected proclamation of martial law, 
and its prompt execution, produced what has been juſtly 
called the maſſacre of the Champ-de-Mars. The terriſied 
people durſt not ſtir, while part of the national guard, 
ſeduced or deceived, ſeconded Lafayette, either out of 
obſequiouſneſs to the court, or blind confidence in his 
pretended patriotiſm, and ſerved as a rampart againſt 
their fellow-citizens ; the ſtandard of death was diſplayed 
from the town-hall; and the reviſion of the conſti- 
tution was effected under its influence. The formation 
of the club of Feuillans had been planned much about the 
lame time, to weaken the jacobins; and moſt aſſuredly 


*The new name of the Champ de Mars. Tran, 
the 
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the whole proceedings of the coalition at that periol 
proved, how much the court and its partiſans were ſu- 
perior to their adverſaries in weaving a tiſſue of in- 
trigues. | 

I never knew affright comparable to that of Robeſ. 
pierre under theſe circumſtances. There was indeed : 
rumour of putting him on his trial, which was pro- 
bably meant only to intimidate him; and it was ſaid, that 
there was a plot at the Feuillans both againſt him, 
and the committee, who drew up the petition at the ja- 
cobins. Roland and I were really uneaſy on his account, 
and drove to his houſe, at the farther end of the Marais, 
at eleven at night, to offer him an aſylum : but he had 
already quitted his habitation, Thence we proceeded to 
Buzot's to tell him, that perhaps it would not be amiſs, 
if without leaving the ſociety of the jacobins, he were 
to enter into that of the feuillans, in order to ſee what was 
going forward, and to be ready to defend thoſe whom 
they might wiſh to perſecute. © There is nothing l 
would not do,” ſaid Buzot after ſome heſitation, and 
ſpeaking of Robeſpierre, © to ſave that unhappy young 
man; though I am far from entertaining the ſame opi- 
nion of him that many others do: he thinks too much of 
himſelf, to be greatly in love with liberty; but he ſerves 
its cauſe, and that is enough for me. The public muſt 
nevertheleſs take place of him ; and I ſhould be incon- 
ſiſtent in my principles, and exhibit them in a falſe point 
of view, if I went to the Feuillans. I have too much 
repugnance to act a part that would oblige me to put on 
two different faces. Gregoire is gone thither : he will let 
us know what is going on; but after all, nothing can be 
done to affect Robeſpierre, without the intervention 
of the aſſembly, and there I ſhall at all times be ready to 

undertake 


| „ 

: undertake his defence. As to the Jacobins, where 1 
have been little of late, becauſe my regard for our ſpecies. 
makes me grieve to ſee it more than uſually hideous in 
that noiſy aſſembly, I ſhall be conſtant in my attendance, 
as long as the perſecution is kept up againſt a ſociety, 
which I believe to be uſeful to the cauſe of freedom,” 


bs Theſe words of Buzot were exactly deſcriptive of the 
Y man: he acts, as he ſpeaks, with truth and rectitude, 
r. the ſtricteſt probity, adorned with the pleaſing forms of 
Y ſenſibility, being the leading feature of his character. He 
80 had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in our little committee, by the 
” ſoundneſs of his underſtanding, and by that decided man- 
15 ner which beſpeaks a maa of integrity. As he lived at 
- no great diſtance from our houſe ; and his wife, though 
c ſhe did not appear to poſſeſs a mind congenial to his, 
855 8 

By was an affable woman; we vilited each other frequently. 
i When the ſucceſs of Roland's miſſion with reſpect to the 
debt of the commune of Lyons allowed us to return to 


1 WW Þ-ayjolois, we kept up a correſpondence with Buzot and 

4 WO Robelpierre. That with the former was the more re- 
gular: there was a greater familiarity between us, a wider 
foundation for friendſhip, and a rich ſtock of materials 
of WM > keep it from flagging. Our friendſhip became in- 
timate and unalterable. Elſewhere I ſhall ſay how this 
n oonnection grew cloſer ſtill. 

Roland's miſſion having detained him ſeven months at 
Paris, we quitted that city in the middle of September, 
h after his obtaining every thing for Lyons that it could 
deſire; and ſpent the autumn in the country, employed 
et in the vintage. 
= One of the laſt acts of the conſtituent aſſembly was the 
1 ſuppreflion of inſpectors. We conſidered, whether we 
_ PART I, F ſhould 
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ſhould determine to remain in the country, or whether it 
would be better to go and paſs the winter in Pari, 
where Roland might prefer his claim to a penſion, as ; 
reward for forty years ſervice; and at the ſame time con. 
tinue his labours for the Encyclopedia, which he would be 
ſure to find more eaſy in the focus of ſcience, amidlt 
artiſts and men of letters, than in the depth of a deſert, 

We came back to Paris in the month of December. As 
the members of the conftituent aſſembly had returned to 
their ſeveral homes; and Pétion, who had been choſeh 
mayor, was wholly occupied with the cares of that office, 
we no longer had any rallying point, and faw Briſſot 
himſelf much leſs frequently than before. The whole 
of our attention was concentrated at home. Roland 
active mind inſpired him with the idea of eſtabliſhing a 
Journal of uſeful arts; and by the charms of ſtudy we en- 
deavoured to divert our attention from public affairs, 
which ſeemed to be in a lamentable ſtate. Several de- 
puties of the legiſlative aſſembly uſed however to meet 
fometimes at the apartments which one of them oc- 
eupied in the Place Yendome; and Roland, whoſe patriot- 
im and knowledge were held in high eſteem, was in- 
vited to make one of the party: but he diſliked the 
diſtance, and ſeldom went. One of our friends, who 
was frequently there, informed us, about the middle of 
March, chat the court, full of alarm and perplexity, was 
deſirous of doing ſomething to regain its popularity 
that it would have no great objection to appoint jacobin 
miniſters; and that the patriots were buſted in endea- 
youring to make the choice fall upon men of ſeadinel 
and ability; which was of the more importance, as it 
might only be a ſhare on the part of the court, which 
would 


6 
would not be ſorry to have wrong-headed perſons forced 


er it 

, upon it, who might become juſt objects of complaint 
is a or deriſion. He added, that ſeveral perſons had turned 
on. their thoughts towards Roland, whoſe rank in the re- 
be public of letters, adminiſtrative knowledge, and reputa- 


tion for juſtice and vigour of mind, afforded a proſpect 
of ſtability. Roland at cliat time went frequently to the 
As WY jacobin ſociety, and was one of the perſons employed in 


to WM its committee of correſpondence, The idea however 
ſeq ſeemed to me to be viſionary, and made but little im- 
ce, preſſon on my mind. 

Tor The 21ſt of the ſame month, Briſſot called upon me 
le in the evening, and repeated the ſame thing in a more 
is poſitive manner; aſking at the ſame time whether Ro- 


land would conſent to take ſuch a burden on him. 
 faid in anſwer, that, having mentioned the mat- 
ter to him in the courſe of converſation, when the idea 
| was firſt ſtarted, it had appeared to me, that after taking 
all the difficulties and danger into the account, his zeal 
and activity would not object to ſuch a field for ex- 
ertion; but that it was a buſineſs which required further 
conſideration. Roland did not ſhrink from the taſk : 
the idea he entertained of his own abilities inſpired him 
with a hope of being ſerviceable to the cauſe of free- 
dom and to his country: and ſuch was the anſwer that 
was given to Briſſot on the following day. 

On Friday, the 23d, at eleven in the evening, I faw 
him walk into our apartment with Dumouriez; who 
came on the breaking up of the council, to inform 
Roland of his being appointed minifter for the home- 
department, and to falute him as his colleague, They 
ſtayed a few minutes; and an hour of the following 

F day 


agents. He ſtrongly felt the neceſſity of changing them; 
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day was fixed for Roland to take the oaths, © There 
gocs a man,' ſaid I when they went away, ſpeaking of 
Dumouriez, whom I had never ſeen before; © there goes 
a man of a ſubtle mind, and a deceitful look; again 
whom perhaps it will behove you to be more upon your 
guard than againſt any man whatever: he expreſſ:d 
great pleaſure at the patriotic choice he was employed 
to announce, and yet I ſhall not be ſurpriſed if on ſome 
future day he bring about your diſmiſon.'—Dumouriez, 
indeed, at the firſt glance, appeared to me fo widely 
different from Roland, that I could not ſuppoſe it poſſ;- 
ble for them to act long in concert. On one ſide [ 
beheld integrity and frankneſs perſonified, with rigid 
Juſtice devoid of all courtly arts, and of all the dexterous 
manceuvres of a man of the world : on the other I fan- 
cied I could recognize a libertine of great parts, a deter- 
mined adventurer, inclined to make a jeſt of every thing, 
except his own intereſt and fame. It was not difficult 
to infer, that ſuch elements would act repulſively upon 
each other. 

Roland's incredible induſtry, his readineſs in buſineſs, 
and his methodical turn, ſoon enabled him, when mi. 
niſter, to make an arrangement in his head of all the 
various branches of his department. But the principles 
and habits of the chief clerks rendered his employment 
extremely laborious. He was obliged to be on his guard, 
and to contend moſt ſtrenuouſly to prevent any thing con- 
tradiftory from taking place in his official proceedings; 
he was engaged in ſhort in one continued ſtruggle with his 


but he was too prudent to do fo, before he had become fa- 
miliar withaffairs, and ſecured proper perſons to ſupply their 
places, 
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places. As to the council, its fittings rather reſembled 
the chit chat of a private party, than the deliberations of 
ſtateſmen. Each miniſter brought with him ordinances 
and proclamations to be ſigned; and the miniſter of 
juſtice preſented decrees to be ſanctioned. The king 
read the gazette; queſtioned each of them about his 
private affairs, thus teſtifying with no ſmall ſhare of 
addreſs that ſort of kind concern, of which the great 
knew how to make a merit; talked like a plain man 
about affairs in general; and at every turn profeſſed, 
with an air of frankneſs, his deſire to put the conſtitu- 
tion in force, For the firſt three weeks, Roland and 
Claviere appeared almoſt enchanted with the king's ex- 
cellent diſpoſition of mind, giving him credit on his bare 
word, and rejoicing, like honeſt men, at the turn that 


things were about to take. © Good God!“ ſaid I: 


| © when I ſee you ſet out for the council with all that 


delightful confidence, it always ſeems to me that you 
are on the point of committing ſome egregious act of 
folly.,—T never could bring myſelf to believe in the 
conſtitutional vocation of a king born and brought up 
in deſpotiſm, and accuitomed to exerciſe arbitrary ſway, 
Lewis XVI muſt have been a man above the common 
race of mortals, had he been ſincerely the friend of a 
conſtitution that reſtrained his power; and if ſuch a 
man, he would never have ſuffered thoſe events to 
occur which brought about the revolution. 

The firſt time Roland appeared at court, the plainneſs 
of his apparel, his round hat, and his ſhoes tied with 
nibbands, were matters of aſtoniſhment and offence to all 
the court valets; to thoſe beings, who, deriving their 
ſole conſequence from etiquette, believed that the ſafety 
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of the ſtate depended on its preſervation. The maſty 
of the ceremonies, ſtepping up to Dumouriez with alarm 
in his countenance and a contracted brow, pointed out 
Roland by a glance of the eye: Oh dear! Sir, ſaid he 
in a whiſper, he has no buckles in his ſhoes !-—0h 
Lord! Sir, anſwered Dumouriez, with gravity truly 
laughable, we are all ruined and undone, 

A council being held four times a week, the miniſters 
agreed to dine on thoſe days at one another's houſes by 
turns; and every Friday I received them as my gueſts, 
Degrave was then miniſter of war. He was a little man, 
in every ſenſe of the word: nature had made him gentle, 
and timid; his prejudices prompted him to be haughty, 
while his heart inſpired him with the deſire of being amia- 
ble; and in his perplexity to reconcile theſe jarring al. 
feftions, he became nothing at all. I think I ſee him 
now, walking on his heels like a courtier, with his head 
erect on his ſlender body; turning up his blue eyes, 
which he could not keep open after dinner without 
the help of two or three cups of coffee ; ſpeaking little 
as if out of reſerve, but in reality for want of ideas; 

and at length ſo bewildered in the labyrinth of his official 
buſineſs, as to aſk leave to retire. Lacoſte, a true jack in 
office of the old order of things, of which he had the 
inſignificant and awkward look, cold manner, and dog- 
matic tone, wanted none of thoſe advantages which a 
man hackneyed in the routine of public buſineſs ſeldom 
fails to acquire; but his apparent reſerve and diſcretion 
concealed a violence of temper, which he carried when 
contradicted to the moſt ridiculous exceſs. He was be- 
ſides, deficient both in the extenſive views, and activity, 
neceſſary for a miniſter, Durantbon, who had been ſent 
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for from Bourdeaux to be made miniſter of juſtice, was 
an honeſt man, according to common report ; but he 
was very indolent; his manner indicated vanity; and his 
timid diſpoſition, and pompous prattle, made him always 
appear to me no better than an old woman. Clawitre, 
whoſe coming into office was preceded by a reputation of 
great {kill in finance, was, I make no doubt, well in- 


ters formed upon that ſubject, of which I am no judge. Ae- 
by tive, induſtrious, of an irritable diſpoſition, obſtinate, as 
{ts, moſt men are who live muck 1n the retirement of the 


cloſet, and cavilling and uncomplying in debate, he could 
le, not do otherwiſe than claſh with Roland, who was dry 
ty, and peremptory in diſpute, and not leſs ſtiff in opinion 
. than himſelf. Theſe two men were made to eſteem, 
without loving each other; and they have not belied 
their deſtiny. Dumouriez had more of what is called 
parts than all of them put together, and leſs morality 
than any one of the number. Diligent, brave, an able 
general, an artful courtier, writing well, ſpeaking fluent- 


but ſtrength of mind proportioned to his genius, and a 
cooler head to execute the plans he had conceived, 
Aoreeable in his commerce with his friends, and ready to 
deceive them all; attentive to women, but by no means 
calculated to ſucceed with thoſe, whom a tender paſſion 
might ſeduce ; he was made for the miniſterial intrigues 
of a corrupt and faithleſs court. His brilliant qualities, 
and love of fame, gave room to hope, that he might be 
employed with advantage in the army of the republic: 
and perhaps he would have proceeded in the right path, 
if the convention had been prudent; for he is too wiſe 
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ly, and capable of great undertakings, he wanted nothing 
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not to act like an honeſt man, when his doing ſo is con. 
ducive to his intereſt and reputation. 

Degrave was ſucceeded by Servan, an honeſt man, 
in the fulleſt ſignification of the term, of an ardent tem. 
per and excellent moral character, with all the auſterity of 
a philoſopher, and all the benevolence of a feeling heart; 
an enlightened patriot, a brave ſoldier, and an active 
miniſter, he ſtood in need of nothing, but a more ſober 
imagination, and a more flexible mind, at 

The troubles on the ſcore of religion, and the prepara- 
tions of the enemy, calling for deciſive decrees, the refuſal 
of ſanctioning them completely tore away the veil from i 
Louis XVI, whoſe ſincerity was already ſtrongly ſuſpect- 
ed by ſuch of his minifters as had before been inclined 
to believe it real. At firſt the refuſal was not poſitive: 
the king being deſirous of conſidering the ſubject, put 
off the ſanction till the following council, when he always 
found reaſons for deferring it ſtill longer. This pro- 
craſtination gave his miniſters an opportunity of ſpeaking 
out. Roland and Servan, in particular, remonſtrated 
inceſſantly, and ſpoxe the moſt ftriking truths with be- 
coming ſpirit. | 

Their ſituation became critical: the public weal was 
in danger: and it was incumbent on miniſters truly 
patriotic, either to provide the means of its ſalvation, or 
to retire, that they might not be aſſiſting in its ruin. 
Roland propoſed to his colleagues a letter to the king 
purporting as much; but Claviere cavilled at the ex- 
preſſions, and Duranthon, who was fond of his place, was 

unwilling to riſk the loſs of it, if he could poſſibly keep 
it, without being a confeſt traitor, Lacoſte did not 


approve 
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approve of ſtrong meaſures, and the will of the king 
appeared to him, upon the whole, the belt of all poſ- 
able rules; while Dumouriez left them to ſettle the 
matter among themſelves, that he might be more at 
of leiſure to play his own cards, and to revenge what he con- 


t; dered as a vexatious affront. The fact was as follows. 
e That kind of rumour, which does not as yet amount 
er to the opinion of the public, but which foreruns and 


announces it, was afloat againſt Bonnecarrere, whom 
Dumouriez had made director- general of the department 
] of foreign affairs. He had the reputation, the talents, 
1 the diſpoſition, and the manners of an intriguer: fo at 
- leaſt I have been told by men of probity, who related 
various circumſtances of his life, and lamented the choice 
that Dumouriez had made, 

A report was ſpread of ſome place being beſtowed or 
affair ſettled, by Bonnecarrere, on his receiving a conſi- 
deration of a hundred thouſand livres [£4167], part of 
which was to be given to madam de Beauvert. That lady 
was Dumouriez's miſtreſs ; and lived in his houſe, where 
ſhe did the honours of the table, to the great diſpleaſure 
of men of ſenſe, the friends of morality and freedom ; 
for ſuch licentiouſneſs in a ſervant of the public, charged 
with the conduct of affairs of ſtate, too plainly indicated a 
contempt of decorum; eſpecially as madam Beauvert, the 
iter of Rivarol, a man unfortunately but too well known, 
lived in the midſt of the ſworn friends of ariſtocracy, peo- 
ple little entitled to commendation in any point of view. 
Dumouriez's conduct, even if it had not been fundamen- 
tally wrong, was impolitic, and calculated to excite ſuſ- 
Picton, | 
was frequently viſited by Briſſot, and ſeveral other 
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ceſſity, both on the public account and his own, of mak- 
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members of the legiſlative aſſembly. They ſometimg 


met the miniſters at my houſe; and kept up that kind q 
intimacy with them, which is requiſite among men wh, 
being devoted alike to the cauſe of the public, ſtand i 
need of an intercommunity of views and information, in or. 
der to ſerve it the more effectually. Tne ſtory of Bonne. 
Carrere was related to one of them; and the parties were 
mentioned by name, as well as the notary in whoſe hand 
the money was depoſited, or who was at leaſt appointed u 
receive it; but theſe particulars have eſcaped my memory, 
I only recollect, that two men of character came to my 
houſe and affirmed them in the preſence of three or four 
members of the legiſlative body, one of whom, a friend of 
Dumourez, was deſirous of hearing the whole ſtory from 
their mouths. It was reſolved to repeat to Dumouriez, 
with a degree of ſolemnity, the arguments that had al. 
ready been urged to him in private, concerning the ne- 


ing his conduct, and the choice of his agents, more con- 
formable to the political principles which he pretended 
to entertain. The converſation conſequently took place 
in the preſence of his colleagues and of three or four 
members of the aſſembly. Roland, availing himſelf of 
the authority given him by his years and character, 
pointed out to Dumouriez the neceſſity of his con- 
ducting himſelf with more propriety and prudence ; and 
every one agreed,thar this laſt trait of Bonnecarrere ought 
to open his eyes, and induce him to put ſome other perſon 
m his place. Dumouriez, who turned Bonnecarrere's 
talents to good account, and gave himſelf little concern 


on the ſcore of morality, treated the obſervations of his 


friends with great levity, and at length rejected them with 
6 anger, 


E 

anger. From that moment he diſcontinued all inter- 
courſe with the members, behaved with greater coolneſs 
to his colleagues, and, without doubt, no longer thought 
ofany thing, but overturning thoſe by whoſe gravity he 
was the moſt diſpleaſed. I foreſaw the effect of this 
conference, and ſaid to Roland: if you were an in- 
triguer, and capable of conducting yourſelf according to 
the policy of the old court and government, I ſhould tell 
Ito WW you, that the moment to ruin Dumouriez is at hand, if 
ry. you wiſh to prevent his playing you a trick.” But ho- 
my WH neſt men underſtand not this petty warfare; and Roland 
Dur WR was as incapable of having recourſe to it, as he would 
of BW have been ill- fitted to carry it on. 

Jil The poſtponement of the ſanction was nearly be- 
2 come a refuſal: the utmoſt limit of delay was at hand *. 
l. We were ſenſible, as the council was neither ſufficiently 
unanimous nor energetic to ſpeak out in a collective 
ſhape, that it became the integrity and courage of Roland 
to ſtep forward alone ; and between us two we determined 
on his famous letter to the King. He carried it with 
him to the council, with the intention of reading it aloud, 
the very day when Louis XVI, on being preſſed anew 
for his ſanction, required each of his miniſters to give 
him his opinion written and ſigned, and proceeded ra- 
pidly to diſcuſs other affairs. Roland returned home, 
added a few introductory lines to his letter, and delivered 


11th of June. 
The next day, the 12th, at eight in the evening, Servan 


* By the conſtitution of 1789, the king was allowed to withhold 
bis ſanQion during a certain number of months, at the end of which 
his neglecting to give his conſent amounted to a refuſal, Tran/: 
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the whole into the king's hands, on the morning of the 
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walked into my room with a ſmiling countenance, * gn 
me joy”, ſaid he, I have juſt had the honour of being 
turned away. That is an honour,' anſwered I, © that my 
huſband will ſoon ſhare; and I am not a little mortife 
that you ſhould get the ſtart of us.” He then related u 
me, that, having been with the king in the morning 0 
particular buſineſs, he had ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the 
neceſſity of the camp of twenty thouſand men, if it were 
ſincerely his intention to oppoſe the deſigns of the enemy; 
that the king had turned his back upon him in very il. 
humour; and that Dumouriez, at the very fame inſtant, 
was coming out of the war office, whither he had been to 
take his portfolio from him, by virtue of an order, of 
which he was the bearer. © Who? Dumouriez? He 
is acting a vile part; but I am not at all ſurpriſed at it. — 
The three preceding days Dumouriez had been frequent. 
ly at the Tuileries, and had held long conferences with 
the queen; with whom, it may not be impertinent to re- 
mark, that Bonnecarrere had ſome intereſt, by means of 
her women. Roland, being informed that Servan was 
in my apartment, quitted the perſons to whom he was 
giving audience, and on hearing the news, requeſted his 
colleagues, Dumouriez excepted, to repair to the hotel, 
It was his opinion, that they ought not to wait for their 
diſmiſſion; but that in conſequence of Servan's being de- 
clared, it became all thoſe who profeſſed the ſame prin- 
ciples to give in their reſignations ; unleſs the king ſhould 
recall Servan, and diſmiſs Dumouriez, with whom they 
could no longer fit at the council-table. Had the four 
miniſters acted thus, the court, I have no doubt, would 
have been not a little embarraſſed to replace them; it 
would have done honour to Lacoſte and Duranthon, and 
the affair would have had a more ſtriking effect upon the 
public 
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:blic mind: but it was deſtined to have that effect after- 


es in a different way. 

bei The miniſters came and debated for a long while, 
at m mnout coming to any reſolution, except that they 
tified A, ould meet again the next morning at eight, and that 


doland ſhould prepare a letter in the mean time. I 
auld never have believed, had not circumſtances put me 
1 the way of knowing it, that ſoundneſs of judgment, 
and a firm temper of mind, are things ſo uncommon, 
nd conſequently that ſo few men are "fit for the tranſ- 
i. action of buſineſs, particularly that of the ſtare. Would 
ant, ron wiſh to meet with the above qualities in con- 
1 junction with perfect difintereſtedneſs ?—© That were in- 
al deed the Arabian bird,” ſcarcely ſeen once in a long ſuc- 
He Bi cæſpon of ages. I no longer wonder, that men ſuperior 
co we herd, and placed at the head of empires, com- 
nt. monly entertain a ſovereign contempt for their ſpecies : 
it is the almoſt inevitable conſequence of an extenſive 
knowledge of the world; and to avoid the errors, into 
which ſuch a ſentiment may lead thoſe to whom the 
welfare of a nation is entruſted, requires a fund of philo- 
lophy and magnanimity very extraordinary indeed. 

The miniſters came at the appointed hour; expreſſed 
their doubts about the letter; and at length concluded, 
that it would be better to go to the king, and declare their 
ſentiments in perſon. This expedient appeared to me 
no better than an evaſion; for certain it is, that a man 
never ſpeaks ſo boldly as he may venture to write, to a 
perſon, who, by virtue of his rank, and the force of 
cuſtom, lays claim to particular reſpect. It was agreed 
upon that they ſhould take Lacoſte, who had not yet made 
his appearance, along with them, or at leaſt that they 


ſhould invite him to be one of the party. Bur ſcarcely had 
theſe 
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theſe gentlemen aſſembled at the admiralty- office, whe 
a meſſenger from the king brought Duranthon an orde 
to repair to the palace immediately and alone. Clavity 
and Roland told him, that they would go and wii 
for his return at the chancery. They had not bee 
there long before Duranthon made his appearance i 
ſolemn ſilence, with a long face, and a hypocritical ap. 
pearance of ſorrow, taking ſlowly out of his pocket a 
order from the king for each of the other two. Give i 

me, ſaid Roland, with a ſmile: ] perceive already that 
our delays have made us loſe the ſtart.—In fact he 
brought their diſmiſſions. 

Well! I am turned out too,” ſaid my huſband on 
his return.— TI hope,” anſwered I, *that it is better de- 
ſerved on your part, than on that of any one elſe; but 
you ſhould not by any means allow the king to announce 
it to the aſſembly : ſince he has not profited by the leflon 
given him in your letter, you ought to render that leſſon 
uſeful to the public, by making it known, Nothing ap- 
pears to me more conſiſtent with the courage evinced by 
writing it, than the hardihood of ſending a copy to the 
aſſembly : on hearing of your diſmiſſion, it will alſo be 
acquainted with the cauſe.” 

This idea could not fail to be agreeable to my hul- 
band. It was adopted; and every body knows the ap- 
probation which the aſſembly gave to the letter, by or- 
dering it to be printed and ſent to the departments, as well 
as the honour they did to the three miniſters by declaring 
that the regret of the nation attended them in their re- 
treat, In my own mind I am convinced, and I think the 
event has proved it, that Roland's letter contributed 
greatly to enlighten the French nation; it exhibited to 
the king, with ſo much force and wiſdom, what his own 
intereſt 
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ereft required of him, that it was eaſy to perceive he 
fiſed his compliance, out of a determined oppoſition 
o the maintenance of the conſtitution. 

When J recolle&, that Pache was in Roland's cloſet 
nile we were reading the rough draught of that letter, 
nd that he deemed it an adventurous ſtep ; when I re- 
ect how often that man has witneſſed our enthuſiaſm in 
he cauſe of liberty, and our zeal to ſerve it; and ſee him 
ow at the head of that arbitrary authority, which op- 
preſſes and perſecutes us as enemies of the republic: I 
aſk myſelf, whether I be awake, and whether the dream 
muſt not terminate in the puniſhment of that infamous 
hypocrite, 

Thus did we return to private life, Perhaps I may be 
aſked, whether I never knew any further particulars con- 
cerning the manner, in which Roland was called into ad- 
miniſtration. I can ſafely ſay, I never did; and that I never 
even thought of inquiring about it: for it appeared to 
me to be brought about like many other things in this 
world; the idea occurs to ſome. one perſon, many ap- 
prove it, and with this ſupport it attracts the notice of 
people capable of carrying it into effect. I perceived, that 
the buſineſs in queſtion had ſtruck ſome of the members; 
but I know not who it was that firſt propoſed it; nor by 
whom it was tranſmitted to the court. Roland knew no 
more of it, and gave himſelf no more concern about it, 
than IT, When a ſucceſſor to Degrave was thought of 
or the war department, the miniſters and patriotic mem- 
bers did not know whither to direct their views, almoſt 
all the officers of che army, of any repute, being looked 
un as enemies to the conſtitution. Roland at Jaſt 
"oh of Servan, a military man, who had earned the 

croſs 
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croſs of St Lewis by his ſervices; and whoſe. principe 
were not doubtful, ſince he had diſplayed them befor 
the revolution, in a publication, called the Citizen 80. 
dier, which had been well received. We were. per. 
ſonally acquainted with him, in conſequence of ſeeing 
him at Lyons, where he enjoyed the well-earnt te. 
putation of an active and ſagacious man: he had beſide, 
in the year 1790, loſt a place at court, where his civiſ 
was not agreeable to Monſieur Guynard-St.-Prieſt 
Theſe conſiderations induced the members of the coun- 
cil to join in propoſing him to the king, by whom he 
was accepted, | 

As ſoon as my huſband was in the miniſtry, I came 9 
a fixed determination, neither to pay nor receive viſit, 
nor invite any female to my table. I had no great fact. 
fices to make on that head: for, not reſiding conſtantly 
at Paris, my acquaintance was not extenſive ; beſides, | 
had no where kept a great deal of company, becauſe my 
love of ſtudy is as great as my deteſtation of cards, and 
becauſe the ſociety of ſilly people affords me no diver- 
fion, Accuſtomed to ſpend my days in domeſtic retire- 
ment, I ſhared the labours of Roland, and purſued the 
ſtudies moſt ſuited to my own particular taſte. The 
eſtabliſhment of fo ſevere a rule ſerved then at once to Wt 
keep up my accuſtomed ſtyle of life, and to prevent tie 
inconveniences which an intereſted crowd throws in the Ni 
way of people occupying important poſts. Properly Wl 
ſpeaking, I never received company in my hotel: twice 
a week, indeed, I gave a dinner to ſome of the miniſters, 
a few members of the aſſembly, and the perſons with 
whom my huſband had any thing to talk over, or whoſe 
acquaintance he wiſhed to preſerve. Buſineſs was talked 
| of 
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in my pteſence ; becauſe I had not the rage of inter» - 
no, and was not ſurrounded with ſuch company as 


old excite diſtruſt. Out of all the rooms of a ſpacious 
er. artment, I had choſen, for my daily habitation, the 
ing alleft parlour, which I had converted into a ſtudy, by 


moving into it my books and a bureau. It often hap- 
ned, that Roland's friends or colleagues, when they 
anted to ſpeak to him confidentially, inſtead of going to 
s apartment, where he was ſurrounded by his clerks 
r by the public, would come to mine, and requeſt me to 
nd for him. By theſe means I found myſelf drawn into 
e vortex of public affairs, without intrigue or idle cu- 
ofity, Roland had à pleaſure in afterwards converſ- 
ng with me about them in private, with that con- 
dence which we ever placed in each other, and which 
ſtabliſhed between us an intercommunity of knowledge 
nd opinions; and it ſometimes happened alſo, that 
nends, who had only ſome information to give, or a 
kw words to ſay, being always ſure of finding me, came 
nd requeſted I would make the neceſſary communication 
0 Roland as ſoon as an opportunity might occur. 

It had been found neceſſary to counterbalance the 
influence of the court, the ariſtocracy, the civil liſt, and 
the miniſterial papers, by information given to the people 
n the moſt public way. A daily paper, poſted up in 
the ſtreets, ſeemed well calculated for that purpoſe; but 
it was neceſſary to find a judicious and enlightened 
man, capable of following up events, and exhibiting them 
{Win their proper colours, to be the conductor. Lowvet, al- 

ready known as an author, a man of letters, and a po- 
ltician, was pointed out, approved of, and undertook the 
jalk, = was alſo wanting for its ſupport; but that 
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a map, and traced the line of demarcation; Servan 
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was a thing not quite ſo cafily to be obtained. Petion hin 
ſelf was allowed none for the police ; and yet in a tow 
like Paris, and in ſuch a ſtate of things, when it wag 
importance to have people in pay, in order to gain time 
information of every thing that happened, or that migh 
be in agitation, it was indiſpenſably neceſſary. To ch 
tain any thing from the aſſembly would have ber 
difficult; for the demand would infallibly have given ti 
alarm to the partiſans of the court, and would have met 
with many obſtacles, At laſt it occurred, that Dumoy- 
riez, who had ſecret ſervice money for the department 
foreign affairs, might allow a certain ſum monthly to the 
mayor of Paris for the police; and that out of that fun 
might be taken the expenſes of the daily paper which 
was to be poſted up, and which the miniſter of the 
home-department was to ſuperintend. The expedient 
was ſimple, and was adopted. Such was the origin of 
the Sentinel. | 

It was in the courſe of the month of July, that per- 
ceiving affairs daily growing worſe through the perfidy 
of the court, the march of the foreign troops, and the 
weakneſs of the aſſembly, we looked out for a place 
where liberty, threatened from ſo many quarters, might 
find an aſylum. We frequently converſed with Barba- 
roux and Servan concerning the excellent ſpirit that pre- 
vailed in the ſouth, the energy of the departments in that 
quarter of France, and the advantages its ſituation afford- 
ed for founding a republic, if the triumphant court ſhould 
find means to ſubjugate Paris and the North. We took 


ſtudied the military poſitions it offered; we calculated 


its ſtrength ; we examined the nature of its produce, 
and 


C383 
and the means of circulating that produce; every one 
called to mind the places, or the perſons, from whom we 
might expect to receive ſupport; and every one repeat · 
ed, after a revolution that had afforded ſuch great 
hopes, we ought not to relapſe tamely into ſlavery, but 
ſhould ſtrain every nerve to eſtabliſh a free government 
in ſome part of France. That ſhall be our reſource,” 
ſaid Barbaroux, if the Mar/ei//ois, whom I accompanied 
hither, be not ſufficiently ſeconded by the Pariſians to 
ſubdue the court, I hope, however, they will ſuc- 
ceed, and that we ſhall have a convention, which wall 
ln give a republican form of government to all France.“ 
We underſtood very well, without his explaining him- 
ſelf farther, that an inſurrection was projected. It ap- 
peared indeed inevitable, ſince the court was making 
preparations, that indicated a deſign of enforcing ſub- 


ag miſſion, It may be ſaid, they were made in its own 
- defence ; but the idea of attack either would have oc- 
f " curred to no body, or if it had, it would not have been 
the embraced by the people at large, if the court had really 
We and truly enforced the conſtitution : for, though aware 
oh of all its defects, the moſt ſtrenuous republicans deſired 


11. nothing more for the preſent, and would have quietly 
awaited its improvement from the hands of time and of 
at experience, 

4. It is true, at the period of a revolution, there will 
111 WJ 2lvays be found, particularly among a corrupt peo- 
ok ble, and in large cities, a claſs of men deſtitute of the 
an advantages of fortune, covetous of her favours, and in- 
ed elined to make any ſacrifice to obtain them, or elſe ac- 
e, cuſtomed to ſupply the want of them by illicit means. If 
ad WI * daring mind, a courageous diſpoſition, and ſome portion 
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of natural abilities, diftinguiſh a man of that deſcriptio, 
he becomes the chief, or the director, of a turbulent band, 
whoſe ranks are ſoon filled up by all thoſe who, having 
nothing to loſe, are ready to attempt any thing ; by al 
the dupes, they have art enough to make ; and laſtly, by 
the individuals diſperſed among them by domeftic pol. 
ticians or foreign powers, intereſled in fomenting di. 
ſions, in order to weaken them by civil diſcord, that they 
may afterwards take advantage of their diſtracted ſtate. 

The patriotic ſocieties, theſe collections of men aſſem. 
bled to dehiberate on their rights and intereſts, have ex. 
hibited to us a picture in miniature of what paſies in the 
great ſociety of the ſtate. 

Firſt we find a few men of ardent diſpoſitions, deeply 
impreſſed with a ſenſe of the public danger, and ſeeking 
ſincerely to prevent it. Theſe men the philoſopher 
join becauſe they conceive ſuch a junction neceſſary to 
overturn tyranny, and propagate principles beneficial to 
mankind. Accordingly, great principles are developed, 
and diſſeminated ; generous ſentiments are called forth and 
diffuſed; and a vigorous impulſion is given both to thc 
hearts and minds of men. Then come forward indiv- 
duals, who, by aſſuming principles that do not belong to 
them, which they decorate with the moſt captivating 
language, endeavour to gain the favour of the public, in 
order to acquire conſequence or power. They pass 
the bounds of truth, to render themſelves more remark- 
able; heat the imagination by falſe and exaggerated re- 
preſentations ; flatter the paſſions of the populace, ever 
diſpoſed to admire the gigantic ; urge it on to mealures, 
in which they have the means of making themlclves 


uſeful, in order to be thought neceſſary upon all occa- 
ſions; 
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gons; and employ themſelves in the foul work of 
throwing ſuſpicion upon thoſe prudent or enlightened 
men, of whoſe merit they are afraid, and with whom 
they are not able to ſtand in competition. Calumny, at 
frlt employed without art, learns, from the humiliation 
it receives, to ſhape itſelf into a ſyſtem; and at length 
becomes a profound ſcience, in which they and their 
C {lows alone can ſucceed, 


. Unqueſtionably many people of this character joined the 
0 popular party againſt the court; ready to ſerve the latter 
ba for money, and as ready to betray it, in caſe it ſhould be- 
de oome the weaker party. The court affected to believe 
that all thoſe who oppoſed its deſigns were of the above 
ph deſcription, and was fond of confounding them under the 
ng appellation of the factious. The real patriots ſuffered 


this noiſy pack to go their own way, like ſo many hounds ; 
and perhaps were not ſorry to make them ſerve as a for- 
lorn hope, to receive the firſt fire of the enemy. In their 
ed, hatred of deſpotiſm they did not recollect, that, if it be 
nd WJ 2llowable in politics, to ſuffer good things to be effected 
the by bad men, or to profit by their exceſſes for ſome uſeful 


vi- WI purpoſe, it is infinitely dangerous to aſcribe to them the 
to bonour of the one, or not to puniſh them for the other, 

ing Every body is acquainted with the revolution of the 
in 10th of Auguſt, of which I know no more than is known 
as to the public; for, though well informed of the great 
outline of affairs while Roland was a ſervant of the pub- 
e- be, and attending to it with intereſt when he was no 


2 longer in place, I never was a confidant of what m y be 
es, WW called the manceuvring of parties; nor was he himſelf 
76s cver concerned in that ſort of buſineſs, 

a- Recalled to the miniſtry at that period, he re-entered it 
S; G 3 with 
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with renovated hopes. It is a great pity, we uſed to fa, 
that the council ſhould be contaminated by that Dantn, 
who has ſo bad a reputation.— What can we do? 
ſaid ſome friends, to whom I whiſpered the fame re. 
mark; he has been uſeful in the revolution, and the 
people love him: there is no prudence in making mil. 
contents: it will certainly be better to make the moſt d 
him as he is. There was ſome reaſon in this; but ſtil 
it is much eaſier to deny a man the means of influence, 
than to prevent his putting it to a bad uſe. There be. 
gan the faults of the patriots: the inſtant the court wa 
ſubdued, an excellent council ſhould have been formed, 
all the members of which being irreproachable in their 
conduct, and diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge, would 
have conducted the government with dignity, and have 
impreſſed foreign powers with reſpect. To take Dan- 
ton into the adminiſtration, was to deluge the go- 
vernment with ſuch men as I have deſcribed; who 
haraſs it, when not in employ, and corrupt and debaſe 
it, when they participate in its operations. But who was 
to make theſe reflections? who could have dared to 
announce and openly maintain them? The choice ws 
made by the aſſembly, or its committee of twenty-one; 
among whom there were many men of merit, but ppt 
one leader ; not one of thoſe beings caſt in the mono 
Mirabeau, and made to command the vulgar, to condenſe 
into one focus the opinions of the wiſe, and to preſent 
them with that force of genius, which compels obedience 
the moment it appears. 
As they were at a loſs for a miniſter of the marine, 
Condorcet mentioned Monge, becauſe he had ſcen him 
ſolve geometrical problems at the academy of ſciences; 
and 


, — — 
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nd Monge was choſen, Monge 1s a kind of ori- 
nal, admirably calculated to play tricks in the man- 
er of the bears that I have ſeen dancing in the ditches 
(the town of Berne. There cannot be a more awkward 
uffoon, or one who has leſs pretenſions to wit and plea- 
try. Formerly a ſtone-cutter at Mezieres, where the 
be Boſſut encouraged him, and ſet him to ſtudy ma- 
hematics; he got on by dint of induſtry, and ceaſed to 
*nce, Wilt his benefactor, as ſoon as he began to entertain hopes 
 be- ¶ becoming his equal. A good kind of man in other 
vas eſpects, or at leaſt contriving to be ſo eſteemed, in a 
ned, mall circle, of which the moſt ſatirical members had not 
heir ¶ Nit enough to divert themſelves by ſhewing that he was no 
ud better than a narrow-minded blockhead. But in ſhort he 
ave A paſſed for an honeſt man, and a friend of the revolution; 
oy ind people were fo tired of traitors, and ſo puzzled to 
80. ¶ end men of ability, that they began to put up with any 
body of whoſe good faith they were convinced. I need 
not ſpeak of his miniſtry : the deplorable ſtate of our 
navy too plainly evinces his imbecility and inſignifi- 
cance, 

! Roland's firft care was to make that reform in his 
© WMofice, of which he had felt the neceſſity. He collected 
about him a ſet of men attached to the principles of 
liberty, of active diſpoſitions, and of enlightened minds: 
and, had he accompliſhed nothing more, he would have 
done great ſervice to that branch of adminiſtration, He 
haſtened to write to all the departments, with that force 
which reaſon gives, that authority which belongs to 
ruth, and that expreſſion of ſentiment that flows from 
the heart; ſhewing them the new order of things that 
muſt neceſſarily reſult from the revolution of the 10th 
(3 4 of 


| diſpatch in buſineſs, and the moſt active and extenſye 
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ef Auguft; and the neceſſity for all parties tc ral 
around juſtice, which prevents exceſſes ; around liberty, 
which produces the happineſs of all; around good order, 
which alone can inſure it; and around the legiſlative 
body, which ſtands charged with the expreſſion of th 
public will. Thoſe adminiſtrative bodies which 25. 
peared to heſitate, were ſuſpended, or caſhiered. Grey 


correſpondence, diffuſed a ſimilar ſpirit through even 
part, reſtored confidence, and gave frefh life to the in. 
terior of the kingdom. 

Danton ſcarcely ſuffered a day to paſs without coming 
to our houſe. Sometimes it was in his way to the 
council; he would ariive a little before the hour, and 
ſtep into my apartment; or elſe he would call in his 
return, moſt commonly accompanied by Fabre-d'F.glan- 
tine : at other times, he would invite himſelf to dine with 
me, on days when I was not accuſtomed to fee com- 
pany, in order that he might converſe with Roland about 
ſome buſineſs, 

No man could make a ſhow of greater zeal, of a 
greater love of liberty, or of a greater deſire to concur with 
his colleagues in ſerving it effectually. I contemplated 
his forbidding and atrocious features, and, though I ufed 
to ſay to myſelf, that no one ſhould be condemned upon 
hearſay evidence, that I had no certain knowledge of any 
thing to his prejudice, that the honeſteſt man in the world 
muſt needs have two different characters when party- 
ſpirit ran high, and that appearances were not to be 
truſted, I could not bring myſelf to aſſociate the idea of 
a good man with ſuch a countenance, I never ſaw any 
thing that ſo ſtrongly expreſſed the violence of brutal 

| paſſions 
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ons, and the moſt aſtoniſhing audacity, half diſguiſed 
Va jovial air, an affectation of frankneſs, and a ſort of 
mplicity. My lively imagination repreſents every per- 


tive a, with whom I am ſtruck, in the action that I conceive 
the able to his character. I cannot fee for half an hour a 
ap. Wc: not from the common mould, without arraying 
t in the garb-of ſome profeſſion, or giving it ſome part to 


play, the idea of which it revives or impreſſes on my mind. 
In this manner my imagination has often figured Danton, 
ich a dagger in his hand, encouraging by his voice and his 
example a band of aſſaſſins, more timid or leſs ferocious 
than himſelf: or elſe, when fatiated with his crimes, in- 
dicating his habits and propenſities by the geſtures of a 
Srdanapalus. I certainly would defy an experienced 
painter, not to lind in the perſon of Danton all the re- 
quiſites for ſuch a compoſition, 
Could I have confined myſelf to a regular path, in- 
lead of abandoning my pen to the wandering courſe of 
a mind, that ranges at large over the wide field of events, 
| would have taken up Danton at the beginning of 
1789, a miſerable counſellor, more burdened with debts 
than cauſes; and whoſe wife was known to ſay, that ſhe 
could not have kept houſe, without the aſſiſtance of a 
louis-d'or a week which ſhe received from her father. I 
would have exhibited him making his firſt appearance at 
the ſection, which was then called a diſtri, and attracting 
notice by the ſtrength of his lungs: a great ſectary of the 
Orleans faction; acquiring a kind of competency in the 
courſe of that year, without any viſible means of making 
money; and obtaining a little celebrity by exceſſes, which 
Lafayette was inclined to puniſh, but which he artfully 
found means to turn to his own advantage, by procuring 
pimſelf the protection of the diſtrict, which he had rendered 
turbulent, 
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turbulent. I ſhould deſcribe him declaiming with fue. 
cefs in the popular ſocieties, ſetting himſelf up for the 
defender of the rights of all, declaring, that he would 
accept no place of profit, till the revolution ſhould be x 
an end; and ſucceeding nevertheleſs to that of ſubſtitire 
to the ſolicitor of the commune ; preparing his influence 
at the Jacobins upon the ruins of that of the Lameths; 
making his appearance on the tenth of Auguſt among 
thoſe who were returning from the palace“; and entering 
into the adminiſtration, as a tribune in high favour with 
the people, whom it was neceſſary to fatisfy by giving him 
a ſhare in the government. From that period his progreſs 
was equally bold and rapid. He attached to himſelf by 
largeſſes, or protected by his influence, thoſe greedy and 
miferable men, who are goaded on by vice and want; 
he marked out the formidable perſons whoſe ruin it was 
neceſſary to effect; he paid the hireling ſcribes, and in- 
flamed the minds of the enthuſiaſts, whom he intended 
to ſet upon them ; he refined on the revolutionary inven- 
tions of headlong patriots, or artful knaves ; he deviſed, 
promoted, and executed plans capable of ſtriking terror, 
of removing numerous obſtacles, of collecting great 
fums of money, and of miſleading the public opinions 
concerning all theſe matters. He formed the eletoral 
body by his intrigues, influenced it openly by means of 
his agents, and nominated the deputation from Paris to 
the convention, of which he became a member. He 
went to Belgium to augment his treaſures; and had the 
hardihood to avow a fortune of 1400000 livres [L. 58333], 
to wallow in luxury, whilſt preaching up /ens-culoliti/me, 
and to ſleep on heaps of ſlaughtered men. 


* See Louvet's Narrative, p. 17. Tran. 
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As to Fabre d'Eglantine, muffled in a cowl, armed 
ich a poniard, and employed in forging plots to defame 
e innocent, or to ruin the rich, whoſe wealth he covets, 
be is ſo perfectly in character, that whoever would paint 
the moſt abandoned hypocrite, need only draw his por- 
ait in that dreſs. 

Theſe two men were very deſirous of making me 
ſpeak out, by vaunting their own patriotiſm, It was 
a ſubject on which I had nothing to conceal, or diſſem- 
ble: I avow my principles equally to thoſe, whom I 
ſuppoſe to participate in them, and to thoſe, whom I 
ſuſpect of not entertaining ſentiments ſo pure: in regard 
to the former it is confidence to the latter pride. I diſ- 
dain to diſguiſe myſelf, even under the pretence, or with 
the hope of being better able to fathom other people's 
mind, I form a firſt opinion of men intuitively, and 
judge them afterwards by their conduct compared at 
different times with the language they hold; but as to 
me, I lay open my whole ſoul, and never ſuffer a doubt 
to exiſt of what I really am. 

As ſoon as the aſſembly had of its own accord paſſed 
a decree, allowing the miniſter of the home department 
100,000 livres L. 4,167 ], to defray the expences of uſeful 
publications, Danton, and Fabre more particularly, aſked 
me by way of converſation, whether Roland were pre- 
pared on that point, and if he had writers in readinels to 
employ. I anſwered, that he was no ſtranger to thoſe 
who had already attained any celebrity; that the periodi- 
cal works, compoſed according to right principles, would 
point out in the firſt place thoſe whom it was proper to 
encourage ; that it would be adviſeable to ſee their au- 


thors; and ſometimes to bring them together, that they 
might 
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might be informed of facts, the knowledge of which | 
would be uſeful to diffuſe, and that they might agree 
the moſt efficacious method of leading men's minds t 
the ſame point, That if either of them, Fabre d 
Danton, knew any in particular, they ſhould mentia 
and bring them to the miniſter ; where they might con. 
verſe, once a week for inſtance, on what in exiſting cir. 
cumſtances ought more eſpecially to occupy their pens 

We have the idea, anſwered Fabre, of a paper u 
be poſted up, entitled Compre rendu au Peuple ſouverain*, 
which ſhall exhibit a ſketch of the late revolution, and 
for which Camille-Deſmoulins, Robert, and ſome other, 
will write. —“ Very well! introduce them to Roland. 
This he took care not to do, and ſaid no more about the 
paper; which was however ſet on foot, as ſoon as the 
aſſembly had given the council two millions [V. 83,3;;] 
for ſecret expenſes. Danton told his colleagues, that it 
was proper for each miniſter to make uſe of it in his 
own department; but that as thoſe of the war depart- 
ment and foreign affairs had already ſimilar funds, the 
above ſum ought to be at the diſpoſal of the other four, 
who would conſequently have ſo many hundred thouſands 
of livres each. Roland objected ſtrongly to this propolal, 
He ſhowed, that the intention of the aflembly had been, 
to give the executive power, at this critical period, all the 
neceſſary means of acting with promptitude; that it was 
the council collectively that had a right to decide on the 
employment of the monies, on the dẽmand being made, 
and the purpoſes ſpecified, by the head of each department: 
and he declared, morcover, that, for his own part, he 
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old never make any uſe of it, without producing 
auchers to the council, to whoſe care the money was 


ich t 
ee q 


u mmitted, and who had a right to watch over its ex- 
© aß enditure . Danton in reply, ſwore according to 
ntion tom, and talked of the revolution, of deciſive mea- 


con. arcs, of ſecrecy, and of freedom; while the others, ſe- 
duced perhaps by the pleaſure of dabbling each in his own 
way came over to his opinion, contrary to all juſtice, 
delicacy, and ſound policy ; and in ſpite of Roland's 
proteſt, and of his determined oppoſition, the harſhneſs 
nd WW of which procured him ill-will. Danton quickly drew 
hers, a hundred thouſand crowns [C. 20,833 ] out of the pub- 
,'. WJ lic treaſury, and diſpoſed of them as he thought proper: 
the BW which did not prevent his getting 60,0001. L. 2,500] 
the WW from Servan, and a till larger ſum from Lebrun, out of 
33] WW the ſecret” ſervice money of their ſeveral departments, 
t it under various pretences. To the aſſembly he never 
his gave any account; contenting himſelf with affirming, 
an. that he had accounted to the council: though he only 
the WW told the council, at a meeting at which Roland was not 
ur, i preſent on account of indiſpoſition, that he had given 
nds Wi twenty thouſand livres tp one perſon, ten to another, 
(al, ad ſo of the reſt, on account of the revolution, for their 
cn, Wl patriotiſm, or for reaſons of a ſimilar kind. 

the This is the way in which Servan related the ſtory to 
vs i Me. The council, on being deſired by the aſſembly to 
he Wi fay, whether Danton had given them any account, an- 
je, ſwered ſimply yes. But Danton had acquired ſo much 
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he * Heexpended of this fund only 12001. [C. 50], in an order pay- 
able to Hell, formerly member of the conſtinuent aſſembly, for the 
expenſe of a body of inſtruction for the pepple, in the german lan- 

18 for the departments of the Rhine. 
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power, that theſe timid men were afraid of giving hin 
offence. 
Immediately after the brave Servan went out of office 
Danton, no longer finding any oppoſition from the wy. 
office, polluted the army with cordeliers *, as cowardy 
as they were avaricious, who promoted plunder an 
devaſtation; rendered the ſoldiers as ferocious to their 
countrymen as to their enemies; made the revolution 
odious to the neighbouring nations, by exceſſes of il 
kinds, which they practiſed in the name of the republic; 
and by preaching inſubordination in every quarter, laid 
the foundation of the misfortunes that have ſince attended 
our arms. | 
After this no one will be aſtoniſhed to hear, that Dan- 
ton, wanting to ſend one of his creatures into Brittany, 
under pretence of viſiting the ſea-ports and examining 
the inſpectors, prevailed on the miniſter of the marine 
to give him a commiſſion. But commiſſions of this 
kind required the ſignature of all the members of the 
council, and Roland refuſed his. Either,“ ſaid he to 
Monge, your agents do their duty, or they do not; 
and of this you are competent to judge. If they do not, 
diſmiſs them without mercy : if they do, why damp their 
zeal and inſult them, by ſending a ſtranger among them, 
who has no connexion with your department, and would 
only prove your diſtruſt, Such a proceeding by no 
means becomes the character of a minifter ; nor will I 
ſign the commiſſion.” The ſitting of the council was 
unuſually protracted, and towards the end of it the pa- 
pers to be ſigned preſented themſelves in rapid ſucceſſion. 


* A faction which took its name from a particular club, that far 
outwent the Jacobins in revolutionary rage. Tran. 
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roland perceiving, that he had juſt put his name, after 
hoſe of all his colleagues, to the rejected commiſſion, 
which had been ſlipt into his hand, cancelled it, and 
upbraided Monge. It is Danton who will have it ſo,” 
.nſvered Monge in a whiſper, and with fear pictured in 
his countenance: if I refuſe, he will denounce me to the 
commune, and to the cordeliers, and get me hanged.'— 
«Well! in my mind, a miniſter ought to die, rather than 
gire way to ſuch conſiderations,” 

The bearer of this commiſſion was arreſted in Brit- 
any, by order of an adminiſtration which took offence at 
dd WY tis conduct, and to which the cancelled fignature of 

Roland appeared a ſufficient reaſon to enter into a cloſe 
an. WT examination of his conduct. Heavy charges were pre- 


ny, WY ferred againſt him; but it was at the end of the year, 


when the cauſe of all anarchiſts was efpouſed by the 
ine mountain, which obtained a decree, directing that 
his WY Guermeur ſhould be ſet at large. 
the [ have ſuffered myſelf to be hurried away by circum- 
o ſtances; let me now reſume the chain of facts. 
t; Danton and Fabre ceaſed to viſit me towards the 
ot, latter end of Auguſt. No doubt they were cautious of 
r expoſing themſelves to attentive eyes, while chanting the 
matins of September; and were well aware of the na- 
ure of Roland and the people he had about him. His 
firm temper of mind, his upright and ingenuous diſpoſi- 
Ion, the ſtrictneſs of his principles, diſplayed without 
1 oſtentation, and yet without conſtraint, and the uniform 
1 tenor of his conduct, are ſure to ſtrike every eye at the 
. firſt glance, They concluded, that Roland was an ho- 

neſt man, who was not to be tampered with in under- 
" WJ @kings like their's: that his wife had no weak fide, 
through 
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through which he might be aſſailed; and that, wich 20 
equal ſhare of principle, ſhe poſſeſſed perhaps more «f 
that penetration peculiar to her ſex, againſt which de- 
ceitful people have the moſt reaſon to be upon their 
guard. Perhaps too they judged, that ſhe could ſome. 
times wield a pen; and that ſuch a couple, endowed x 
they were with the faculty of reaſoning, a firm temper of 
mind, and ſome portion of talents, might ſtand in the 
way of their deſigns, and were fit only to be ruined, 
The events that enſued, illuſtrated by a number of cir. 
cumſtances, which it would be difficult for me to detail 
at preſent, but of which a lively impreſſion remains upon 
my mind, give to theſe 3 all the evidence of 
demonſtration. 

It had been deemed expedient, as one of the firſt mea- 
ſures to be taken by the council, to diſpatch commiſſion- 
ers to the departments, for the expreſs purpoſe of ex- 
plaining the events of the 1oth of Auguſt, and {till more 
for that of inducing the people to prepare for defence, 
and to be expeditious in raiſing the neceflary recruits for 
the armies oppoſed to the enemy upon the frontier of 
France. As ſoon as the ſelection of proper perſons, and 
the ſending them upon their miſſion began to be agitated, 
Roland deſired a day's delay to conſider whom he ſhould 
propoſe.—* I will take it all upon myſelf,” exclaimed Dan- 
ton: the commune of Paris will furniſh us with excel 
lent patriots.*— The indotent majority of the council ac- 
cordingly intruſted him with the care of pointing them 
out: and the next day he came to the council with commiſ- 

ſions ready made out, ſo that nothing more was neceſſary 
than to fill them up with the names he recommended, 
and to affix the neceſſary ſignatures. The council made 

lite 
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little inquiry about them, and ſigned the commiſſions 


without going into any debate. Thus did a ſwarm of 
men ſcarcely known; intriguers of ſections, or bawlers at 


their ubs; patriots from fanaticiſm, and ſtill more from 
me. a views of intereſt ; people deſtitute for the moſt part of 
n kind of conſequence, except what they had aſſumed, 
or hoped to acquire, in public commotions ; but entirely 
7 devoted to Danton their protector, and enamoured of 
ne 


his manners and licentious doctrines ; thus did theſe men, 
| fay, become the repreſentatives of the executive coun- 
cil in every department of France, 

This buſineſs always appeared to me a great ſtroke of 
policy on the part of Danton, and a moſt egregious 
blunder on that of the council, 

A man muſt figure to himſelf the perplexity of each 
miniſter in the midſt of affairs of his own department, in 
thoſe turbulent times, to be able to conceive that upright 


* and able men could act with ſo much inconſideration. 
» The fact is, that the miniſters of the home department, of 

p war, and even of the marine, were overwhelmed with 
, an exceſs of buſineſs, and that official details ſo com- 
: pletely engroſſed their thoughts as to allow them no time 
| 1 to reflect on the general ſyſtem of politics. The coun- 


cil ought to be compoſed of men employed ſolely in de- 
f liberating, and freed from all the cares of adminiſtration. 


c Danton was in the department that gives the leaſt 
g trouble ; and cared little about fulfilling the duties of his 
; place: he gave his griſſe “ to his clerks, who turned the 
| wheel, and the machine went on its own way with- 
| out his taking any concern in the matter. All his 
An iron ſtamp uſed in France by people in office to repeat their 
; ſignature with greater diſpatch. Tran/. 
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time and attention were dedicated to intrigues, and 
ſchemes, tending to promote his views of aggrandiz. 
ment, fortune, and power. Continually haunting the 
offices of the war department, he procured appoint. 
ments in the army for people of his own deſcription; and 
found means to give them an intereſt in the contract 
and purchaſes made on the public account. In ſhort, he 
neglected no line in which it was poſſible to promote 
theſe men, the dregs of a corrupted nation, of which 
they become the ſcum in political fermentations, and 
over which they domineer for a ſhort ſpace of time: 
with theſe he augmented his credit, and compoſed a fac- 
tion, that ſoon became powerful, and are now lords 
paramount of all. 

The enemy advanced, and made an alarming progrels 
on our territory. Men, who deſire to govern the multitude, 
and who have ſtudied the various means of working up- 
on their minds, know terror to be one of the moſt pou- 
. erful. This affection abſolutely ſubjects thoſe who ex- 
perience it, to the men who allow it to hold no dominion 
over their minds; how much greater ſtill are the ad- 
vantages of thoſe, who purpoſely inſpire it by falſe 
rumours or pretences! That calculation had certainly 
been made by the inſtigators of the maſſacres of Septem- 
ber; they muſt have had the two-fold object of producing 
tumult, under cover of which, the violation of the priſons, 
and the murder of the priſoners, would afford them an 
opportunity of gratifying their private animoſtties, of exe- 
cuting ſchemes of plunder, the produce of which held out F 
a pleaſing proſpe& to their avarice; and at the ſame f 
time of diffuſing that kind of ſtupor, during which a ſmall 


number ef bold and ambitions men might lay the foun- . 
| dations 
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dations of their power. Inferior agents were eaſily 
brought over by the lure of profit: the pretence of im- 
molating ſuppoſed traitors, from whom conſpiracies were 
to be feared, could not fail to delude men of weak un- 
derſtandings, deceive the people, and ſerve to juſtify an 
ation from which its directors would derive the blind 
obedience of their well paid ſatellites; the attachment of 
all who ſhared the profits with the leaders, and the 
ſubmiſſion of an intimidated people, ſurpriſed at the 
energy, or perſuaded of the juſtice of an operation, 
which the perpetrators would find means to make ir 
abet, by repreſenting it as its own work. Accordingly 
whoeyer afterwards dared to reprobate thoſe crimes was 
proclaimed a calumniator of the city of Paris, pointed out 
3 ſuch to the fury of a certain claſs of its inhabitants, and 


ſuperiority, 


got abroad on the firſt of September. The orators ac- 
cuſtomed to harangue the groups collected in the ſtreets, 
lad that the enemy was in full march to Chalons: ac- 
cording to them three days more were ſufficient to bring 
them to Paris ; and the people, who calculated riothing 
but the diſtance, without taking into the account the 
rarious things neceſſary to the march of an army, for 
Its ſuſtenance, and the conveyance of its baggage and 
artillery, every thing, in ſhort; that renders its progreſs ſo 
rery different from that of an individual; already beheld 
the foreign troops triumphant amid the ſmoaking ruins 
of the capital. 

Nothing was neglected, that could inflame the imagi- 


don, amplify objects, or augment the apprehenſion of 
H 2 danger; 


ſtyled a ſederaliſt, and a conſpirator. Such was the crime 
of the twenty - two, joined to the unpardonable guilt of 


A loud and alarming report of the taking & Verdun 
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danger; nor was it difficult to get the aſſembly to adopt 
meaſures calculated to promote ſuch deſigns. Do. 
miciliary viſits, under the pretence of ſearching for con. 
cealed arms or diſcovering ſuſpected perſons, ſo frequent 
ſince the 10th of Auguſt, were refolved upon as a gene. 
ral regulation, and made in the dead of night, They 
gave occaſion to freſh and numerous captions, and to 
vexations unheard of before. The commune of the tenth, 
compoſed in great part of men, who, having nothing to 
loſe, have every thing to gain by a revolution; the com- 
mune already guilty of a thouſand enormities, ſtood 
in need of more; for it is by the accumulation of 
crimes that impunity is ſecured. The misfortunes of 
the country were ſolemnly announced. The fignal of 
diſtreſs, the black flag, was hoiſted on the towers of the 
metropolitan church. The alarm-gun was fired. The 
commune proclaimed, by ſound of trumpet, a general 
aſſembly of the citizens, on Sunday, the 2d, in the 
Champ-de-Mars, in order to rally round the altar of the 
nation thoſe zealous patriots who would immediately ſet 
off for its defence. At the fame time it directed the 
barriers to be ſhut, and yet no one was ſtruck with 
theſe contradictory proceedings. There was a rumour of 
a plot hatching in the prifons by the ariſtocrats (or the 
rich), of whom great numbers were confined ; and of the 
uneaſy and repugnant feelings of the people at quitting 
their homes, and leaving behind them thofe ravenous 
wolves, who were about to break their chains, and would 
fall with fury upon their dear and defenceleſs relatives. 

On the firft ſymptoms of commotion, the miniſter 
of the interior, whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over 
the general tranquillity, but who has neither the im- 


mediate exerciſe of power, nor a right to employ the 
„ l public 
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public force, wrote in an urgent manner to the com- 
mune, through the medium of the mayor, pointing out 
the vigilance that it became them to diſplay. Nor did 
he content himſelf with this ſtep; but applied alſo to the 
commandant-general, exhorting him to ſtrengthen the 
poſts, and keep an eye on the priſons. He did full 
more; for hearing they were threatened, he called 
upon him in the moſt formal manner, to keep a ſtrict 
guard over them, making his head reſponſible for events: 
and to give more efficacy to a requiſition, to which his 
authority was confined, he had it printed and poſted up 
at the corner of every ſtreet. That was hinting to the 
citizens at large, to be watchful themſelves, in caſe the 
commandant ſhould neglect his duty. 

At five in the evening of Sunday, nearly at the very 
moment when the priſons were inveſted, as I have ſince 
been informed, about two hundred men repaired to the 
hotel of the home departraent, calling loudly for the 
miniſter, and for arms. | 

I was ſitting in my own apartment, and as I thought 
[ heard a noiſe, I roſe, and perceiving the mob from 
the rooms that overlook the court, ſtepped into the anti- 
chamber, and inquired what was the matter. Roland was 
gone out; but the perſons who aſked for him not being 
latisfied with that information, inſiſted upon ſpeaking with 
him at any rate. Tae ſervants refuſed to let them come 
up, and told them over and over again the real ſtate of the 
cale, Perceiving thoſe aſſurances ineffectual, I ſent out a 


domeſtic, to invite ten of them in my name to walk up 


ſlairs; they came in, and I aſked them calmly what 
they wanted. They told me, they were honeſt citizens, 
ready to ſet off for Verdun, but being in great want of 

H 3 arms, 
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arms, they were come to aſk the miniſter for a f 
Ply, and were reſolved to fee him. I obſerved to then, 
that the miniſter of the interior never had arms » 
his diſpoſal; and that it was at the war-office, to the 
miniſter of that department, they ſhould addreſs thei 
requeſt, They ſaid in reply, that they had ber 
there, and had been told there was no ſuch thing; thy 
all the miniſters were raſcally traitors, and that they 
wanted Roland. —* I am ſorry he is gone out, for his ſolid 
arguments would have ſome weight with you ; come 
along with me, and ſearch the hotel, and you will foo 
be ſatisfied that Roland is not at home, and that there 
are no arms here; nor indeed ought there to be any, a 
upon reflection you mult needs ſuppoſe. Return to the 
war-office, or make your complaint to the commune: 
and if you wiſh Roland to ſpeak to you, repair to 
the hotel of the marine, where all the council is aſſembled, 
—On their withdrawing, I went into the þalcony ovet 
the court, and thence beheld a furious fellow in his ſhirt, 
with his ſleeves tucked up to his ſhoulders, and a broad. 
ſword in his hand, declaiming againſt the treachery 
the miniſters. The ten deputies diſperſed themſelves 
among the crowd, and at length prevailed on it to r. 
treat by beat of drum; but they carried the valet-de- 
chambre away with them as an hoſtage, made him fol- 
low them through the ſtreets for an hour, and then | 
him return. 
Immediately after I got into a coach, and haſtened to 
the admiralty, to inform my huſband of what had jul 
paſſed. The council was not yet ſitting; but I found: 
numerous circle, in which were ſeveral members of tie 
aſſembly. The miniſters at war and of juſtice not wm 
arrived, 


8. © 


ived, the others were converſing in the council cham- 
like a private party. I related my ſtory, on which 
ns cn made his remark, moſt of them ſuppoſing it the 
rtvitous- reſult of circumſtances, and the efferve- 
ence of the public mind, 

What was Danton doing all that time ?--l knew not 
| ſeveral days after; but it is worth while to mention 
here, in order that facts may be compared. He was 
t the mairie , in the committee of vigilance, as it was 
led, whence iſſued the orders of arreſt that were be- 
ome ſo numerous within the laſt few days. There a 
onciliation had juſt taken place between him and 
arat, after they had made a parade of a feigned quarrel 
Ir four-and-twenty hours. He went up to Petion's 
partment, took him aſide, and ſaid to him, in his cuſ- 
mary language, interlarded with energetic expreſſions : 
Can you gueſs what they have taken into their heads? 
Vhy, may I die, if they have not iſſued a warrant againſt 
Roland ??—* Who do you mean ?*—* Why, that mad- 
eaded committee, to be ſure. I have the warrant 
my poſſeſſion ; look, here it is. We can never ſuffer 
hem to go on at this rate. What, the devil! againſt a 
ember of the council! Pẽtion took the warrant, read 
and returned it to him with a ſmile: Let them pro- 
ed,” ſaid he: it will have a good effect. A good 
let!” replied Danton, examining the mayor's counte- 
ance with an earneſt eye. Oh! no, I can never ſuffer 
: Pl find means to make them liſten to reaſon.”—And 
dhe did; for the warrant was never carried into execu- 
on. But who ſo blind, as not to ſee, that the two 
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hundred men were ſent to the miniſter of the home & 
partment by the devifers of the warrant ? Who ſo du 
as not to ſuſpect, that the failure of their attempt, by d 
laying the execution of the project, might give time u 
pauſe to thoſe by whom it was conceived ? And who f 
wanting in penetration as not to perceive, in Danton 
conduct with the mayor, that of a conſpirator endeavouriny 
to diſcover what effect ſuch a blow would produce, oru 
aſcribe the honour of having parried it to himſelf whe 
once it has failed, or been rendered dubious, by invo- 
luntary delay. 
It was paſt eleven, when the miniſters left the coun- 
cil; nor was it till the next morning that we leam 
the horrors, of which the night had been witneſs, and 
which ſtill continued to prevail in the priſons. Diſtreſſed 
beyond meaſure at theſe abominable crimes, the inability 
of preventing them, and the evident participation of the 
commune and the commandant general *, we agreed that 
there 


* Grandpre, who by his office is bound to give an account of tle 
ſtate of the priſons to the miniſter of the home department, had found 
their ſad inmates in the greateſt affright, in the morning of the 2d df 
September. He had taken various meaſures to procure the liberation 
of many of them, and had ſucceeded with reſpe& to a conſiderable 
number; but the rumours that prevailed, kept thoſe who remained 
in the greateſt conſternation. That worthy citizen, on his return u 
the hotel, waited for the miniſters at the breaking up of the council 
Danton firſt made his appearance. He went up to him, told hin 
what he had ſeen, related the ſteps he had taken, the requiſitions mate 
to the armed force by the miniſter of the home department, the little 
regard apparently paid them, the alarms of the priſoners, and the care 
which he, as miniſter of juſtice, ought to take on their account. Dat- 
ton, vexed at this unlucky repreſentation, cried out in his bellowing 
voice, and appropriate geſtures: * I don't care a d——n for the 


priſoners ; let them take care of themſelves !* and walked away in 2 
rage 


C ws . 


remained nothing for an honeſt miniſter to do, but 
genounce them in the moſt public manner, to engage 
aſſembly to put a ſtop to them, to rouſe the indigna- 
n of all honeſt men, to do away in this manner the 
honour of conſenting to them by ſilence, and to ex- 
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ton; himſelf, if need be, to the daggers of the aſſaſſins, in 
uriger to avoid the guilt and ſhame of being in any way their 
ruf ccomplice.— It is equally true, ſaid I to my huſband, 


when 


nv0s 


that a courageous determination is not more conſonant 
juſtice, than conducive to ſafety. Firmneſs alone can 
epreſs audacity. If the denunciation of theſe enor- 


oun- es were not a duty, it would be an act of prudence. 
am The people who perpetrate them muſt neceſſarily hate 
bo, for you have endeavoured to obſtruct their pro- 


eedings : nothing remains for you now, but to inſpire 
hem with fear. Roland wrote to the aſſembly his let- 
ter of the third of September, which became equally ce- 
kbrated with tHat he had addreſſed to the king. The 


Fave, That was in the ſecond anti- chamber, in the preſence of 
twenty people, who ſhuddered at hearing ſuch a ſavage ſpeech from 
the miniſter of juſtice, Danton enjoys the fruits of his crimes, after 
Javing attained ſucceſſively the ſeveral degrees of influence; and per- 
ſecuted and profcribed that probity, which declared war againſt him, 
and that merit, of which he dreaded the aſcendency: Dinton is be- 
come our maſter. His voice governs the aſſembly; his intrigues 
keep the people in motion; and his genius rules the committee, 
falſely denominated the committee of public ſafety, in which all the 
power of the government reſides, Thus diſorder every where pre- 
"als: the men of blood bear ſway ; the moſt rigid tyranny oppreſſes 
the people of Paris; and France, torn to pieces, and depraded, under 
ſuch a maſter, can no longer change its oppreſſors. I feel his hand 
met the fetters that bind me, as J perceived his inſpiration in the 
irſt attack made upon me by Marat, It is incumbent upon him to 
min thoſe who know him, and reſemble him not, 

aſſembly 
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aſſembly were delighted, and ordered it to be print! 
| Poſted up, and ſent to the departments: it applauds bo 
as weak men applaud acts of courage they cannot ini, 
tate, but which affect their feelings, and inſpire then 
with hope. | 
I remember to have read a little work, ſtrongly ai. 
ſtrocratic, publiſned ſince that era at London, I beler O 
by Pelltier: the author is greatly aſtoniſhed, that the WWor 
fame perſon, who had been ſo audaciouſly wanting in re. 
ſpe&t to his king, ſhould afterwards diſplay fo much 
Juſtice and humanity. Either the ſpirit of party mu 
render a man extremely inconſiſtent, or. virtue is { 
ſcarce, that its very exiſtence is become queſtionable, We! 
The friend of freedom and his fellow-creatures holds in We 
the ſame thorough deteſtation, and denounces with equal 
energy, the tyranny of a mob, and the tyranny of a king, 
the deſpotiſm of a throne, and the diſorders of anarchy, 
the wiles of a court, and the ferocity of a lawleſs ban- 
ditti. 
That ſame day, the 3d of September, a man, formerly 
a colleague of Roland, and to whom I had imagined Wilt 
I owed the civility of inviting him to dinner, took it ! 
into his head to bring with him the orator of the human 
race, without giving me any notice, or enquiring whe- . 
ther it would be agreeable, I confidered his behaviour Wh 
as attributable to the want of breeding of an honeſt man, 
impoſed upon by the noiſy fame of the orator. I gave 
a polite reception to Clootz, of whom I knew nothing but 
his bombaſt orations, and of whom I had heard nothing 
elſe unfavourable ; but one of my friends on ſeeing him, 
whiſpered in my ear: Your gueſt has introduced to you 


an inſufferable paraſite, whom I am ſorry to ſee here. 
The 
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The converſation turned on the events of the day, 
bot: attempted to prove, that they were indiſpenſable 
g ſalutary meaſures; made many common · place ob- 
ations on the rights of the people, the juſtice of their 
noeance, and its ſubſerviency to the happineſs of man- 
ind; ſpoke loud, and long; ate ſtill more than he 
oke; and tired more than one of his auditors. Being 
don after choſen a member of the convention, he 
turned occaſionally of his own accord; ſeating himſelf 
the firſt place, and helping himſelf to the niceſt diſhes, 
ithout ceremony. My extreme and cold politeneſs, 


lo Wccompanied with the care of always helping ſeveral 
lc, Perſons before him, was calculated to make him ſpeedily 
in Perceive, that he had been © weighed in the ſcale, and 
al ound wanting.“ He felt it, came no more, and re- 
5 enged himſelf by calumnies. I ſhould not have men- 


joned this contemptible fellow, but for the diſtinguiſhed 
part he ated amongſt the ſlanderers of better men, and 
the art with which he contrived to make federaliſm a 
ſcarecrow for fools, and to ſet it up as a title of proſerip- 
tion againſt men of underſtanding, who refuled to adopt 
his chimera of an univerſal commonwealth. 

The laſt time he came to viſit me he mounted his hob- 
by-horſe, and rehearſed all his extravangancies concern- 


Ing the poſſibility of a convention formed of deputies * 
rom every corner of the world. Some of the company 


anſwered him with a jeſt, while Roland, tired of the 
noiſe and pedantry, with which Clootz maintained his 
opinion, and attempted to make converts to it, had the 
goodneſs to aſſail him with a ſyllogiſm or two, and then 
turned away to another part of the room. The converſa- 
on cooled, and branched out into a variety of ſubjects. 

Buzot, 


* 
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Buzot, whoſe ſolid underſtanding never amuſes itſelf 
with attacking caſtles in the air, was aſtoniſhed, that 
deraliſm ſhould be treated as a hereſy in politics, } 
_ obſerved, that Greece, ſo celebrated and ſo prolific 
great men and heroic actions, was compoſed of my 
confederate republics: that the United States, which 
our own days exhibit the moſt intereſting, picture d 
good ſocial organization, are a compoſition of the fin 
nature: and that Switzerland afforded a ſimilar examyl 
That at the preſent moment indeed, and in the aw 
fituation of France, it was important for it to preſery 
its unity; becauſe in this way it preſented a more for 
midable maſs to foreign powers, and a ſingleneſs of adn 
which it was highly expedient to keep up for the co 
pletion of thoſe laws, on which 1t depended for a conſtit 
tion: that it could not however be denied, there wol 
ever be a laxity in political bands, uniting a Fleming 
and a native of Provence; that it was difficult to df 
fuſe that attachment, in which the ſtrength of a republ 
conſiſts, over a ſurface ſo extenſive ; . becauſe the love d 
our country is not ſtrictly that of the land we inhabi, 
but of the citizens with whom we live, and the laws 
which they are governed, without which the Athenians 
would never have transferred their exiſtence from thei 
city to their ſhips; that we can never thoroughly lone 
any but thoſe whom we know; and that the enthuſiaſn 
of men ſeparated by a diſtance of ſix hundred miles cu 
never be general, uniform, and lively, like that of tie 
inhabitants of a little ſtate. 
Theſe fage reflections, eſteemed as ſuch by moſt d 
thofe who heard them, were reported and denounced by 


Clootz as a conſpiracy to federalize France, and © 
detach 
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ich the departments from Paris. He repreſented 
ot as the moſt dangerous of the conſpirators, Ro- 
gas their chief, and the members who viſited me 
| frequently as abettors of this /iberticide project. I 
ow not whether a madman like Clootz may have been 
cere in his apprehenſions. I cannot perſuade myſelf 
it; but rather, that he ſaw, in the fabrication of his 
, an opportunity of revenging his vanity, offended at 
t being admired ; a ſubject for declaiming in his own 
y, extremely ſuitable to the turgidity of his ſtyle, and 
e diſorder of his imagination ; the occaſion of injuring 
en, whoſe reaſon muſt neceſſarily diſpleaſe him, 
d of making a common cauſe with thoſe in whoſe 
ices he delights ; even ſuppoſing him to have no ſecret 
nion to embroil France, by the help of extra- 
gant patriots, in order to clear the way for his coun- 
ymen, the Pruſſians. 

In the mean time the maſſacres continued; at the 
\bbey, from Sunday evening till Tueſday morning; at 
e Force, {till longer, and four days at Bicetre. To my. 
reſent abode, in the firſt of thoſe priſons, I am indebted 
or a knowledge of particulars, at which humanity ſhud- 
der, and which I have not the heart to relate. One 
cumſtance, however, I will not paſs over in filence, 
decauſe it helps to demonſtrate, that it was a deep-laid 
ſcheme. It is this: the police having a receiving houſe 
In the Fauxbourg Sr. Germain, where it depoſits. the 
priſoners which the Abbey cannot admit, when too much 
crowded, choſe Sunday evening for their removal, the 
ery inſtant before the general maſſacre. The aſſaſſins 
vere prepared, fell upon the carriages, which were hve 


or [ix hackney-coaches, and with their {words and pikes 
ſtabbed, 
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ſtabbed, and murdered, all that they contained, i 
middle of the ſtreet, and unreſtrained by their fad ; 
heart-rending cries. All Paris witneſſed theſe hom 
ſcenes, perpetrated by a ſmall number of cut- throat: 
fmall indeed, that they ſcarcely exceeded a dozen at the A 
bey, the gate of which was guarded by two national ound 
only, notwithſtanding the requiſitions made to the con 
mune and the commandant. All Paris looked on- 
Paris was accurſed in my eyes; and I could no long 
entertain hopes of the eſtabliſhment of liberty amon 
cowards, inſenſible to the laſt outrages that can be com: 
mitted on nature and humanity, and coolly contemplating 
-enormities, which the courage of fifry armed men coul 
have prevented with eaſe. 
The public force was badly organized, as it is ſtill 
for a lawleſs banditti, when determined to domineer, 
take care to oppoſe all kind of order, that may obſtru 
their proceedings. But is it neceſſary for men to knoy 
their captain, and march in battalion, when called upon 
to fly to the aſſiſtance of victims who have the knife of 
the aſſaſſin at their breaſt? The fact is, that the rumour 
of a pretended conſpiracy in the priſons, improbable 
as it was, and the affected annunciation of the un- 
eaſineſs and rage of the people, kept every one in a ſtate 
of ſtupefaction; and made him believe, while trembling 
within doors, that it was the people who were the actors; 
whereas, it appears from the beſt accounts, that there 
were not two hundred villains concerned in the whole of 
thoſe infamous proceedings. It is not tlie firſt night, 
therefore, that aſtoniſhes me: but four whole days! 
and curious people went to the ſpeCtacle No! | 
| | know 
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of nothing in the annals of the moſt barbarous 
Fans, comparable to thoſe atrocious acts. 
2 oland's health was impaired by it. The diſturbance 
thenervous ſyſtem was ſo great, that his ſtomach re- 
ed every thing, and the bile, obſtructed in its courſe, 
Ed itſelf over the ſurface of the ſkin. He grew yel- 
and weak, but retained his uſual activity; and while 
br do cat, or ſleep, continued his labours without in- 
ion. He was ſtill ignorant of a warrant having 
n iſſued againſt him; for though it had come to my 
onledge, I took great care to keep the ſecret, as it 
puld only have tended to feed an affection that had al- 
ady gained too much ground : ſomebody, however, I 
now not who, took it in his head to mention it 
e following week. It muſt be confeſſed, that it ſome- 
mes happened to him to ſtate the particular fact in ſuch 
way, that his enemies affected ta believe, his in- 
cihing againſt thoſe maſſacres aroſe only from the 
ears he had entertained of being comprehended in the 
umber of the victims; while, in reality, to the juſt 
orror, with which they had inſpired him, he only join- 
d tus indignation, at having been included in the num- 
der of the proſcribed. 

Danton was the man, who took the moſt pains to re- 
preſent Roland's oppoſition to theſe events as the fruit 
of an ardent imagination, and of the cauſeleſs terror with 
wich he was ſtruck. I always thought much might 
be inferred from that circumſtance. | Wy Eo 

Hiſtory will no doubt preſerve the infamous circular 
kuer of the committee of vigilance of the commune, 
containing an apology for the September maſſacres, 
and an invitation to perpetrate the like throughout 
France ; 


e 


France; a letter of which great numbers were diſpatch 
from the office of the miniſter of juſtice, and coun 
ſigned by his own hand. 
Various circumſtances concurring to ſhew that 
priſoners from Orleans, whoſe removal had been ode 
ed, and who were already on the road, could not 
braught to Paris without danger, the miniſter of t& 
interior gave orders, in conformity with the opinin 
of the council, to conduct them to Verſailles; and 
numerous eſcort was ſent off for that purpoſe, Mea 
who affected horror at the aſſaſſinations of Par 
contrived, by means of that diſguiſe, to make part of i; 
and were the directors of the ſlaughter that took plac 
on the arrival of the priſoners at Verſailles. 

The gold, filver, jewels, and other valuables, whith 
abounded at that time in the priſons, in conſequence « 
the wealth and condition of their inhabitants, wer 
pillaged, as may. be ſuppoſed. 

And much more conſiderable ſtill was the plun- 
der collected by the members of the commune atter 
the 10th of Auguſt, from the palace of the Tuilertes 
from the royal houſes in the environs of Paris, v 
which it ſent commiſſioners, and from the houſes d 
private perſons who were termed ſuſpected, on whole 
property it had affixed its ſeal. 

The commune had received conſiderable depoſits 
and had. ordered the removal of conſiderable treaſures 
and yet no account appeared; nor could the miniſter 
of the interior obtain the information he had a right t0 
demand concerning theſe matters. He complained to tie 
aſſembly ; as he did of the negligence of the comman- 
dant-general, from whom he requeſted in vain a more 
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merous guard for the poſt of the Garde-meuble. In 
e mean time the brigands went every length, making 
ſorcible ſeizure of watches, ſhoe-buckles, and ear- 
gs, upon the boulevards, and in the market-places, in 
Wen day. The aſſembly, as uſual, commended the 
Piniſters zeal; directed him to make a report of the 
te of Paris; and took no meaſures whatever. 

The robbery of the Garde-meuble was effected, and 
{lions fell into the hands of perſons, who would na- 
rally employ them to perpetuate that anarchy from 
ich they derived their power. | 

On the day that ſucceeded this important theft, d'Eg- 
tine called at our houſe at eleven in the morning; 
Eglantine, who had never made his appearance there 
Ince the matins of September; and who the laſt time 
e came, told me, as if from a deep conviction of the 
ntical ſituation of France, that © things would never go 
ell without a concentration of powers: the executive 
council, ſaid he, muſt have the diCtatorſhip; and the 
preſident muſt be the man to exerciſe it :'—D'Eglantine 
dd not find me at home; for I had juſt gone out with 
madam Petion. He waited two hours; and at my re- 
turn, I found him in the court-yard. He walked up 
ſtairs with me, uninvited ; and ſtayed an hour and half, 
vithout being aſked to fit down. He lamented in a hy- 
pocritical tone the robbery of that night, which deprived 
the nation of ſo much real wealth; inquired, whether any 
nformation concerning the parties had been obtained; 
and wondered much at its not having been foreſeen, He 
alked afterwards of Robeſpierre and of Marat, who 


tad begun their attacks upon Roland and myſelf, as 
Part I, I of 
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of hot-headed men, who muſt be permitted to go oy 
their own way, who meant well, were extremely zeal 
and took umbrage at every thing, but whoſe cond 
ought to excite no alarm. I let him talk on, ſaid yy 
little, and took care not to ſpeak out. At length k 
withdrew, and I have never ſeen him from that day 
this; nor could I ever clearly comprehend the puma 
of this ſingular viſit, It is a myſtery that time mi 
unfold. 

I have juſt faid, that Marat was beginning to flands 
us; and it ſhould be faid alſo, that, the moment the 1. 
ſembly had ordered a ſum to be left at the diſpoſal ofth 
minifter of the home department for printing uſchi 
works, Marat, who, the day after the 10th of Aug 
had got hs people to carry away four preſſes from tit 
royal printing-houſe, by way of indemnifying him fot 
thoſe which had been feized by the hand of juſtice, wrot 
to Roland for fifreen thoufand livres [ £.625], to enabl 
him to publiſh ſome very excellent things. Roland matt 
anſwer, that the ſum was too great to be delivered, vil. 
out knowing the purpoſe for which it was to be en. 
ployed; but that if Marat would ſend him his manv- 
ſcripts, he would lay them before the council, who voi 
determine whether it were proper to publiſh them 4 
the expenſe of the nation. Marat replied in a but 
ſtyle, a thing he is very capable of, and ſent a heap d 
manuſcripts, the very fight of which was enough 1 
frighten one. There was an eſſay on zbe chains of . 
very, and I know not what beſides, bearing eviden 
marks of the author's pen, which is characterizing then 
ſufficiently. 


I had ſometimes doubted, whether Marat were 70 
a fictitiou 
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gcditious entity: but I was then convinced, that ſuch a 
ing really exiſted. I ſpoke of him to Danton, ex- 
eced a deſire to ſee him, and begged he would bring 
u to our houſe ; for monſters are deſerving of atten- 
on, and I was deſirous of knowing whether he were 
ut of his wits, or a well-prompted actor. Danton de- 
lined it, as a thing perfectly uſeleſs, and even diſagree- 
le, ſince it would be only making me acquainted with 
original like nothing elſe in the world. Judging, 
rom the manner in which he excuſed himſelf, that he 
ould not gratify my longing, even if I inſiſted on 
t I pretended not to have been ſerious in my re- 
queſt, 

The council decided, that Marat's manuſcripts ſhould 
be put into the hands of Danton, who would find means 
> ſettle the matter in ſome way or other. This was 
utting the gordian knot, inſtead of untying it. It did 
ot become the miniſter of the home department to ex- 
pend the public money in feeing a madman, nor was it 
prudent to make him an enemy: but a plain and direct 
refuſal from the council would have ſet the queſtion at reſt, 
Entruſting this office to Danton was affording him freſh 
means of ingratiating himſelf with the mad dog in queſtion, 
and of turning him looſe upon every body he might wiſh 
lim to worry, 
Three weeks more had paſſed away, and the buſineſs 
of Septembrizing was at an end. Marat had the im- 
pudence to poſt up a demand of fifteen thouſand livres 
from d' Orleans, complaining bitterly of the want of 
nm which Roland ſhowed by refuſing him that ſum, 
nd this when he had juſt ſtuck up a bill, in which I was 
tacked by name, I was not to be ſo deceived.— 
I 2 This, 
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meaſures produced preciſely the reverſe of what wi 
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© This,” ſaid I to my huſband, * is Dant6n all over: 
tending to attack you, he begins by prowling round jg 
houſe. With all his ſenſe he has the folly to ima 
that I ſhall be hurt by his abuſe ; that I ſhall takey 
my pen to anſwer it; that he ſhall have the pleafurg 
bringing a woman forward upon the ſtage ; and thus & 
poſe the man to whom ſhe is allied to the ſhafts of fd 
cule. Theſe people may form a tolerable opinion of m 
abilities, but are utterly incapable of judging at the tes 
per of my foul, Let them continue their calumnics g 
long as they pleaſe—they will never make me fiir z 
ſtep, nor call forth my complaints, nor excite my u. 
eaſineſs. 

Roland made his report concerning the ſtate of Pa 
on the 22d of September, It was exact and ſpirited 
that is to ſay, it depicted the diſorders that had bea 
committed, and the impropriety of ſuffering any longer 
the want of ſubordination that prevailed among the con. 
ſtituted authorities, and their dangerous exerciſe of 2. 
bitrary power. He did juſtice to the zeal of the com- 
mune of the 1oth, and acknowledged the great ſervice 
it rendered to the revolution on that important day: 
but he ſhewed, that the prolongation of revolutionary 


hoped for; ſince tyranny was only deſtroyed with a vier 
of introducing the reign of juſtice and order, not l 
averſe from anarchy than from deſpotiſm itſelf ; he cot- 
cluded dy pointing out the propriety and difficulty of ob- 
taining accounts from the commune, from which be 
had repeatedly demanded them in vain. 

The aſſembly, ſound in its intelect, but of a weak 


temper of mind, applauded the report, ordered it to be 
printed, 


( 17 ) 
"ted, paſſed a few inſignificant decrees, and rectified 
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ang. It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive a ſituation 
mae orc painful, than that of a firm and upright man, who, 
abe nie at the head of an important department, appear- 
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jo to poſſeſs conſiderable power, and lying under a 
eavy reſponlibility, is obliged to be the daily witneſs of 
ocking abuſes, of which the denunciation alone belongs 
o him, and which the legiſlative authority either wants 
neans or courage to repreſs. To caſhier the commune, 
o order a new municipality to be elected according to 
e ſorms preſcribed by law, to organize the public force, 
ind to have a commander appointed by the ſections; 
hele were the only meaſures capable of reſtoring order, 
without which the laws would be appealed to in vain, 
and the convention would neceſſarily become ſubject to 
the municipal authority, which defied all reſtraint. In 
this ſtate of things, I would rather have wiſhed Roland 
to dedicate his talents to his country as a repreſentative 
of the people, than as member of a council without 
energy, and miniſter of a government without power. 
did not conceal this way of thinking from a few per- 
ſons capable of eſtimating it properly; for as to the 
vulgar, they would never haye been able to. underſtand 
how any one could prefer a modeſt ſituation to the 
« pride, pomp, and circumſtance,” of a place in the 
miniſtry ; and for want of ſeeing the matter in a proper 


The department of the Somme, in which Roland 
bad long reſided, elected him a member of the conven- 
tion. This choice excited almoſt univerſal regret, It 
appeared inconſiderate and abſurd to take from the helm 
a man of integrity, courage, and underſtanding, whom it 
| I 3 would 


light would have been apt to form very filly conjectures. 
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(1186) 
would be difficult to replace; in order to put him | 
an aſſembly, where ſo many others might ſerve the fu 
by their votes as well as he, without poſſeſſing equ 
abilities. Roland faw no room for heſitation, 
wrote to the aſſembly in conſequence, requeſting that h 
place might be filled up, and pointing out the perh 
whom he thought beſt qualified to ſucceed him, Th 
news occaſioned extraordinary agitation : great was th 
outcry on all ſides; and a motion was made, that hy 
mould be invited to remain in the miniſtry. The con 
vention had already formed itſelf into a body, compoſe 
of the great number of members of the legiſlative affen 
bly who were re- clected, and of the new members wh 
arriyed firſt from the country; or elſe the latter took 
their ſeats in the legiſlative afſembly. Which of the 
two was the caſe I do not perfectly recollect at this mo- 
ment, when J have no documents by me: but Danton 
was preſent “, and roſe to oppoſe this invitation with 
great warmth. His impetuoſity betrayed his rancou, 
and led him to ſay many ridiculous things: among others 
that they ought to addreſs the invitation to me allo, as4 
perſon by no means uſeleſs to Roland's adminiſtration, 
Murmurs of diſapprobation repelled the inyidious in- 
ſinuation; but the decree did not paſs, though the ge- 
neral wiſh was ſtrongly expreſſed. Neither was the 
offer of reſignation accepted, and Roland remained fl 


*I remember that, for more than a month, he continued to offt. 
ate at the council, while he went and voted in the aſſembly, Thu 
concentration of power in one perſon appeared highly improper 0 
Roland, who, during the laſt fortnight that Danton proceeded in thi 
manner, kept away from a council, influenced by a man who had 0 
Jonger any right to fit there, | * 
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to make his option. A crowd of members repaired 
his houſe, to entreat him not to quit the miniſtry, 
key preſſed the matter home to him, as a ſacrifice. he 
ved to his country, and aſſured him that the conven- 
o, when once complete, would bring the public affairs 
ja grand and deciſive iſſue, which his ſpirit and activity 
quld help to advance, and by which he would be ſup- 
ned. Two days had paſſed in theſe ſolicitations, 
then news was brought, that his election was void, be- 
uſe made in lieu of another erroneouſly ſuppoſed to 
e null; and that conſequently he had no reaſon to quit 
e miniſtry. | 
Accordingly he reſolved to keep his place; and wrote 
the aſſembly in a courageous and dignified ſtyle, which 
ras crowned with the plaudits of the majority, and made 
his enemies tremble, His election proved void in rea- 
Ity; but this was a circumſtance that Danton's party en- 
deayoured to conceal till he ſhould have quitted the mi- 
niſry, in order that he might be thrown out of every 
ſtuation, That party no longer gave him any quarter: 
every day produced ſome freſh attack: Marat's journal, 
pamphlets compoſed for the purpoſe, and denunciations at 
the Jacobins, kept repeating inceſſant calumnies and accu- 
ſations, each more ſtupid or more atrocious than its pre- 
deceſſor. But effrontery and perſeverance in things of 
this kind are ſure to ſucceed with a people naturally 
fickle and ſuſpicious. They even went ſo far as to im- 
pute to him as a crime, what ought to have procured 
him praiſe ; and had the art of inſpiring honeſt men of 
weak nerves with alarm at that very ſolicitude, which 
tended moſt to the ſafety of the republic; I mean his 
are to inform the public mind. It requires no profound 
| I 4 {kill 
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ſkill in politics to know, that the ſtrength of a poyen, 
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ment depends upon opinion; and accordingly all j 
difference that exiſts in this reſpect between a tyrantigy 
adminiſtration, and one which takes juſtice for its guid, 
ie, that the former is employed wholly in contradin 
the ſphere of knowledge, and ſuppreſſing truth, whi 
the latter makes it a rule to diffuſe them as widely a 
poſſible. | 

The aſſembly rightly judged that the events of th 
10th of Auguſt would produce different impreſſions, ac 
cording to the prejudices or intereſts of individuals, a 
the manner in which they ſhould be repreſented, d. 
rected a narrative of the facts to be drawn up, decree 
that it ſhould be printed, ſupported it by the publication 
of all the documents that tended to proye its accuracy, 
ordered the miniſter of the home department to diſpatch 
them to every part of France, and enjoined him to pro- 


mote the writing of pamphlets conducive to the any 
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end. 


Roland felt that, in the circumſtances of the times 
the art of diffuſing information needed improvement, and 
that it was requiſite to produce a ſtream of light, that 
might in ſome meaſure ſupply the want of public in- 
ſtruction, ever too much neglected. By means of the 
inquiries he ſet on foot in the departments, he found out 
and retained a ſmall number of zealous and enlightenel 
men, on whoſe fidelity, in diſtributing ſuch writings a 
might be ſent to them, he thought he could rely. He 
made it a rule to anſwer every body, and to keep up1 
correſpondence with all the popular ſocieties, count! 
clergymen, and private perſons, who might apply d 
him. He ſent to the ſocieties a circular letter, remind- 

6 ing 
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g them of the ſpirit of their inſtitution, and calling 
em back to the fraternal care of inſtructing and en- 
ohtening each other, from which they had but too 
eit a tendency to depart, in order to debate on public 
eafures, and interfere with the government. He ſe- 
ged from among his clerks three or four intelligent men 
o carry on this patriotic correſpondence, and diſpatch the 
printed tracts, intruſting the principal management to him 
mong them who had moſt ſenſibility of heart, ſtriftneſs 
f principle, and amenity of ſtyle; and this correſpon- 
fence he frequently animated by his own circular letters, 
itated by circumſtances, and always breathing that 


d. 
ö * . . 
reed vorality, and couched in thoſe terms of affection, which 
tion engage men's hearts. It is impoſſible to conceive the 


excellent effect that theſe things produced: troubles of 
every kind ſubſided ; the adminiſtrative bodies executed 
their functions with regularity ; and five or ſix hundred ſo- 
cieties, and a conſiderable number of country clergy- 
men, employed themſelves with laudable zeal in diffuſ- 
ing inſtruction, and in attaching to the public weal men 
hitherto occupied in their manual labours, but at the 
lame time loſt in ignorance, and more diſpoſed to hug 
their chains, than to maintain that freedom, of which 
they neither knew the extent, nor the limits, nor the du- 
ties, nor the rights, 

This patriotic correſpondence is a valuable monument, 
equally atteſting the pure principles and enlightened 
"gilance of the miniſter, the good will of a great number 
of intelligent citizens, and the admirable fruits of wiſdom, 
patriotiſm, and reaſon. | 
In the thing itſelf, and in its effects, ſuſpicious and 
kalous men ſaw leſs the triumph of freedom, the main- 
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tenance of tranquillity, and the conſolidation of the y 
public, than the fame and reputation that might acc 
to the firſt mover. From that moment Roland was u. 
preſented as a dangerous man, who had offices of pul 
ſpirit ; ſoon after as a corruptor of the people's opinian 
and a man ambitious of the ſupreme power; and lat 
all, as a conſpirator. 
All that was wanting was to read his writings, a 
examine his correſpondence, The departments, thy 
received his letters, anſwered him with their warne 
thanks ; but the banditti of Paris, always calumniatin, 
and never proving any thing, excited by means of 
thouſand ſtratagems, a ſort of diſtruſt in the public mind, 
which the jacobins ſeconded with all their power, for 
they were no longer ſwayed by any body but the Da- 
tons, the Robeſpierres, and the Marats, 


Norz. 


St. Pelagie, Auguſt 8, 1793, 


Mos than two months have I been impriſoned, be- 
cauſe I am allied to a worthy man, who thought proper 
to retain his virtue in a revolution, and to give in exat 
accounts though a miniſter. For five months he ſolicited 
in vain the paſſing of thoſe accounts, and the pronouncing 
of judgment on his adminiftration. They have been 
examined: but, as they have afforded no room for 
blame, it has been deemed expedient to make no repoſt 
on the ſubject, but to ſubſtitute calumny in its place. 
Roland's activity, his multifarious labours, and his in- 
ſtructive writings, had procured him a degree of con- 
fideration which appeared formidable; or ſo at leaſt en. 
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aus men would have it, in order to effe& the downfal 
2 man whoſe integrity they deteſted. His ruin was 
jlved upon, and an attempt was made to take him 
ito cuſtody at the time of the inſurrection of the 31ſt 
May; the epoch of the complete debaſement of the 
uonal repreſentation, of its violation, and of the ſuc- 
eſs of the decemvirate. He made his eſcape, and in 
heir fury they faſtened upon me; but I ſhould have 
een arreſted at any rate; for though our perfecutors 
that my name has not the ſame influence as his, 
ey are perſuaded that my temper is not leſs firm, and 
moſt equally defirous cf my ruin. 

The firſt part of my captivity I employed in writing. 
My pen proceeded with ſo much rapidity, and I was 
in ſo happy a diſpoſition of mind, that in leſs than a 
month I had manuſcripts ſufficient to form a duodecimo 
volume. They were intitled Hiſtorical Notices, and 
contained a variety of particulars relative to all the facts, 
and all the perſons, connected with public affairs, that 
my ſituation had given me an opportunity of knowing, 
| related them with all the freedom and energy of my 
nature, with all the openneſs and unconſtraint of an 
ingenuous mind, ſerting itſelf above ſelfiſh conſidera- 
tons, with all the pleafure which reſults from deſcribing 
what we have experienced, or what we feel, and laſtly 
vith the confidence, that, happen what would, the collec- 
ton would ſerye as my moral and political teſtament. 

I had completed the whole, bringing things down 
to the preſent moment, and had entruſted it to a friend, 
who rated it at a high price. On a ſudden the ſtorm 
burſt over his head, The inſtant he found himſelf put 
inder arreſt, he thought of nothing but the danger, he 
felt 
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felt nothing but the neceſſity of averting it, and withoy 
caſting about for expedients, threw my manuſcript ing 
the fire. This loſs diſtreſſed me more than the ſever 
trials have ever done. This will eafily be conceine 
when it is remembered that the criſis approaches, tha 
I may be murdered to-morrow, or dragged, I know ng 
how, before the tribunal which our rulers employ to nil 
them of the perſons they find troubleſome ; and thy 
theſe writings were the anchor. to which I had com- 
mitted my hopes of ſaving my own memory from re. 
proach, as well as that of many deſerving character. 

As we ought not, however, to ſink under any event, 
ſhall employ my leiſure hours in ſetting down, without 
form or order, whatever may occur to my mind. Theſe 
fragments will not make amends for what I have ol 
but they will ſerve to recall it to my memory, and aſi 
me in filling up the void on ſome future day, provided 
the means of doing fo remain in my power, 
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PORTRAITS and ANECDOTES, 


Bu zor. 


% 


A wan of an exalted mind, high ſpirit, and impetuous 


hou BW courage, endowed with great ſenſibility, ardent, melan- 
* choly, and indolent, cannot but ſometimes run into ex- 
5 tremes, A great admirer of nature, feeding his imagi- 
a 


/ nation with all the charms ſhe has to offer, and his mind 
130 WY ich the principles of the moſt amiable philoſophy, he 
ſeems formed to taſte and to confer domeſtic happineſs : 
he would forget the whole world in the placid enjoy- 
ment of private virtues with a heart worthy of his own. 
But, thrown into public life, he attends to nothing but 
the laws of rigid equity, and defends them at all ha- 
zards, Eaſily rouſed to indignation againſt injuſtice, he 
aſſails it with ardour, and is incapable of entering into a 
compoſition with guilt. The friend of human nature, 
ſuſceptible of the tendereſt feelings, and capable of the 
ſublimeſt flights and moſt generous reſolutions, he loves 
lis fellow creatures, and, like a true republican, is ever 
ready to ſacrifice himſelf for their good: but a ſevere 
judge of individuals, and cautious in ſelecting the objects 
of his eſteem, he beſtows his friendſhip upon few. This 
relerye, added to the energetic freedom with which he 
U expreſſes 


©2006 |} 
expreſſes himſelf, has drawn upon him a charge | 


havghtineſs, and made him many enemies. Medioer 
ſcarcely ever forgives merit; but vice deteſts and pe 
ſecutes that courageous virtue, which ſets it at deff 
Buzot is the gentleſt man on earth with his friends, h. 
the rougheſt adverſary a knave can have to do vit 
While yet a young man, the ripeneſs of his judgmen 
and purity of his morals, obtained him the eſteem af 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. Their confidence an 
eſteem were juſtified by his devotion to truth, and by ti 
firmneſs and perſeverance in ſpeaking it. Men of vug 
minds, who depreciate what they cannot attain, call lu 
penetration a revery, his warmth paſſion, his ſtrong n- 
marks ſatire, and his oppoſition to all violent meaſures 
revolt againſt the majority. He was accuſed of royalin, 
becauſe he aſſerted, that morals were neceſſary in a u. 
public, and that nothing ſhould be omitted that may tenl 
to maintain or correct them; of calumniating Paris, be. 
cauſe he abhorred the maſſacres of September, and aſcrid: 
ed them to a handful of cut-throats hired by robber; 
of ariſtocracy, becauſe he wiſhed to call upon the people 
to exerciſe its ſovereignty by paſſing judgment 01 
Lewis XVI; of federaliſm, becauſe he inſiſted upon 
the maintenance of equality among all the department, 
and oppoſed the municipal tyranny of an overweening 
commune. Such were his crimes. He had his errors 
alſo. Poſſeſſing a nobleneſs of countenance, and ele- 
gance of ſhape, he dreſſed himſelf with that care, neat- 
neſs, and decorum, which beſpeak a love of order, 1 
ſenſe of propriety, and that reſpe& which a well-bred 
man owes to the public and to himſelf. 


Thus, when the ſcum of the nation put the _ 
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Lands of men, who made patriotiſm conſiſt in flat- 
ing the people, in order to miſlead them; in over- 
ing and invading every thing, by way of procuring 
ſequence and wealth; in libelling the laws, that they 
igt govern according to their own difcretion ; in 
otecting licentiouſneſs, as a mean of procuring impunity 
xc their crimes ;z in cutting throats, on purpoſe to perpe- 
te their power; and in ſwearing, drinking, and dreſſing 
te porters, in order to fraterniſe with wretches like them- 
yes; Buzot ftill profeſſed the morality of a Socrates, 
d retained the politeneſs of a Scipio, — What a vil- 
kin !—Accordingly the upright Lacroix, the judicious 
habot, the gentle Lindet, the modeſs Thuriot, the 
arne Duroi, the humane Danton, and their faithful 
nitators, have declared him a traitor to his country : 
ey have had his houſe razed, and his property con- 
(cated, as in former days Ariſtides was baniſhed, and 
Phocion condemned to die. I am aſtoniſhed at their 
hot paſſing a decree, making it felony to remember his 
name, It would have been more conſiſtent with their 
neus, than their attempts to preſerve it coupled with 
epithets, that are diſproved by the eyidence of facts. 

They cannot expunge from the page of hiſtory Bu- 
ots conduct in the conſtituent afſembly ; nor ſuppreſs 
lis judicious motions, and vigorous fallies, in the con- 
rention, However his opinions may be falſified by 
lthleſs journals, the principles by which they are ſup- 
ported are ſtill to be perceived through the diſguiſe. 
hot frequently ſpoke off-hand ; was indolent in other 
ripefts; but never failed to ſtand up againſt all per- 
rerle ſyſtems of politics, and every plan that appeared 
preudicial-to liberty, His report on the departmental 
guard, 
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guard, a project ſo much decried, contains atgumei. 
that have never been anſwered.. That concerning - 
law propoſed againſt inſtigators to murder diſplays i 
ſoundeſt policy, and a ſpirit of philoſophy, as true a 
is natural, and as ſtrong as the reaſon by which it is Ih 
held. His propoſal for the baniſhment of the Bourbo 
is developed with preciſion, ſupported by the moſt x; 
curate reaſoning, and written with equal elegance af 
feeling. His opinion on the judgment of the king 
while it abounds with facts and arguments, is free fron 
that declamation and irrelevance of matter, in which f 
many others indulged in their harangues upon that in- 
portant ſubject. And laſtly, his letters to his conti. 
tuents, of the 6th and 22d of January, depict his mind nit 
ſuch truth, as will make them long an obje of attention, 
A few combatants of his ſtrength might have given the 
convention the impulſion which it wanted: but the ref 
of the men of talents, keeping themſelves back as raum 
for great occaſions, were too neglectful of the pet 
warfare which was carried on every day; nor wer 
they fufficiently aware of the tactics to which their ad 
verſaries were forced by their mediocrity to reſort, 
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PEHTIORN, 


A TRULY honeſt and good-natured man, is equali 
incapable of doing the leaſt thing repugnant to juſtict 
of inflicting the ſlighteſt injury, or of giving the ſmallel 


uneaſineſs to any one. In regard to himſelf, he can neg. 
lect 
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many things, but knows not how to refuſe a favour 
any perſon in the world, The ſerenity of a good 
nſcience, the mildneſs of an eaſy temper, with frank- 
g and cheerfulneſs, are depicted in his countenance, 
e was 2 prudent mayor, and faithful repreſentative : 
t he is too ſanguine, and too peaceable, to foreſee 
to lay a ſtorm. Sound judgment, good intentions, 
d what is termed juſtneſs of thought, are the charac- 
riſtics of his opinions and writings, which bear ſtronger 
ks of good ſenſe than of talents. As an orator he is 
old; as a writer his ſtile is looſe. An equitable mini- 
er, and a good citizen, he was formed for the prac- 
ice of the ſocial virtues in a republic, and not to found 
republican government among a corrupt people, wha 
br ſome time idolized him, and then rejoiced at his 
proſcription, as at that of an enemy, 
At the time of the conſtituent aſſembly, during the 
reviſion of the laws, I was one day with Buzot's wife, 
when her huſband returned at a late hour from the 
aſſembly, and brought Petion with him to dinner. It 
was at that period when the court affected to conſider 
them as factious men, and deſcribed them as intriguers 
entirely occupied in exciting diſturbances. After din- 
ner, Petion, who was ſitting on a large ſofa, began to 
play with a young pointer, with all the earneſtneſs of 
a child, till at length they both grew tired, and fell 
alleep in one another's arms. The converſation of four 
perſons did not prevent Petion from ſnoring. Do 
but look at that ſower of ſedition,” ſaid Buzot, with a 
(mile: © we were eyed aſkance as we were quitting the hall; 
and our accuſers, very buſy about party intrigues them- 
Part I. K ſelves, 
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themſelves, imagine that we are engaged in ſimilar ny 
ncuvres.“ | 
The cireumſtance, and the remark, have often tec. 
red to my mind, ſince tirefe unfortunate latter ting 
when Petion and Buzot are accuſed and proſcribed i 
royaliſts, with as much reaſon as the court then had u 
charge them with intrigue. Always alone with their pris 
ciples, or aſſociating with none but men who pg 
ſeſſed the ſame, in order to diſcuſs their opinions; the 
thought it would ſuffice to contend obſtinately for jul 
tice, - to ſpeak the truth conſtantly, and to facrific 
themſelves, or at leaſt to run every hazard, rather tha 
betray ſo good a cauſe.— And yet theie are the me 
that are declared trailors to their country, 
I. will here record a fact of ſome conſequence, | 
has been ſeen elſewhere, that during the firſt patriot 
adminiſtration, it had been agreed upon, that the mi- 
niſter for foreign affairs ſhould take from the fund a. 
lotted to his department for ſecret ſervice money cer. 
tain fums, which were to be put into the hands of the 
mayor of Paris, as well for the police, which was r- 
duced to nothing for want of means, as for public 
tions to counteract the influence of thoſe of the court 
Dumouriez having quitted that department, the matter 
was mentioned to d'Abancourt, that is to fay, as fa 
as regarded the money wanting for the police alone, 
D'Abancourt would do nothing in it himſelf; but pre- 
tended, that it was a buſineſs, which the king ſhould be 
brought to approve, and of which his majeſty would 
not fail to ſee the juſtice. The propoſal was not 4 


all to the taſte of the king, who anſwered in direct 
terms, 
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Ems, that he would not buy rods to whip himſelf. 
this he ſpoke ſenſibly enough, as he was not a ſin- 
e friend to the conſtitution ; and ſuch an anſwer 
gut have been expected. But a few days after, La- 
ix, the preſent colleague of Danton, in concert with 


hom he is plundering Belgium ; Lacroix, the perſe- 
nir tor of honeſt men, and the ſovereign of the day, who 
pen had a ſeat in the legiſlative aſſembly, and who was 
%o vn to frequent the palace, called upon Pẽtion to promiſe 


im the free diſpoſal of three millions of livres[£ 125,000] 
he would employ them in ſuch a way as to ſupport 
is majeſty ; a propoſition which muſt needs have been 
ore offenſive to PEtion, in his character of mayor, 
han the other could have been to Louis XVI. It 
23 accordingly rejected, notwithſtanding the peculiarly 
nd reception he met with at that very time from the 
ing; for being ſent for to the palace, inſtead of find- 
g the monarch, whom he had never before ſeen alone, 
urrounded as ufual, he was introduced into his cloſet, 
mere there appeared to be no one elſe, and where 
puis XVI. laviſhed upon him many marks of affabi- 
ty and regard, and even thoſe little captivating cajo- 
tries, which he had the art of diſtributing at will. A 
light ruſtling of ſilk behind the hangings made Petion 
Nragine that the queen was preſent without being viſible, 
ind the careſſes of Louis convinced him of his hypo- 
cri): he remained firm and honeſt, without yielding to 
he king, who was trying to corrupt him, in like 
manner as, without flattering the people, he wiſhed to 
appeal to thera on the trial of that very king; while 
Lacroix, who had ſerved him, and had probably been 
well paid for his ſervices, thought that he could not be 


00 ſpeedily condemned to die. 
K 2 Pachx. 
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PAC RRE. 


Ir has been ſaid with reaſon, that the talen! 
knowing mankind is of the firſt importance to H 
who govern, their errors in that particular being 
ways the moſt fatal. But the exerciſe of this ug 
at all times fo difficult, becomes infinitely more {1 
the time of a revolution; there is beſides a degree 
hypocriſy, by which it is no diſgrace to be duped, ſug 
a man muſt be wicked himſelf to ſuſpect its exiſtenc, 

In my youthful days, I had met, at the houſe of 
of my relations, a clerk in the poſt office, of the nan 
of Gibert, who poſſeſſed that mildneſs of manners whit 
generally accompanies a taſte for the fine arts. Gibe, 
a man of a cultivated mind, and an affectionate fathe, 
amuſed himſelf with painting, made a ſtudy of mul 
and by his ſtrict probity obtained the eſteem of all i 
acquaintance, He was extremely attached to a nn 
his moſt particular friend, whoſe extraordinary merit it 
extolled with all the enthuſiaſm of an affectionate hear, 
and with all the modeſty of a perſon who thought him 
far his inferior. I was ſometimes in company with th 
friend; in whom there was nothing remarkable at fi 
ſight, but his extreme ſimplicity, I had, however, 8 
opportunity of forming a judgment of him, for I met uit 
him but ſeldom, and did not often ſee Gibert himſelf; | 
only learnt, that his friend, who was Pache, being 
enamoured of a country life, the only one ſuited to is 
patriarchal manners, and in love with liberty, of which 


his well informed mind enabled him to eſtimate all e 
ad vantage 
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antages, was about to reſign a genteel place under 
French . government, to ſettle with his family in 
+erland. I afterwards leant, that having loſt his 
We, and perceiving that his children regretted Paris, 
d that the revolution was paving the way for our 
WE cional emancipation, he had taken the reſolution of re- 
Wrning; and that being ſatisfied with the independence he 
a derived from the ſale of his former property, and the 
Wrtunate purchaſe of a national eſtate, he had ſent back 
e grant of a penſion to a quondam miniſter by whoſe 
tereſt it had been obtained. 

n vas not neceſſary to be often in Gibert's com- 
oy, and to know his intimacy with Pache, to be inform- 
Wd of every thing that could be faid to the latter's ad- 
antage. In the month of January, 1792, he brought him 
o our houſe, and I ſaw him from time to time. Pache, 
Is I have already obſerved, wears an appearance of the 
tmoſt modeſty, It is ſo great indeed, that you would 
de tempted to adopt the opinion he ſeems to enter- 
tain of himſelf, and take him for a thing of no great 
value, Bur credit is given him for that modeſty, when 
it is diſcovered that he reaſons well, and is by no means 
wanting in information, As he is extremely reſerved, 
and never unboſoms himſelf freely, people ſoon ſuſpect 
bim to know more than he ſays, and end with aſcribing 
to him more merit than he poſſeſſes, becauſe they were 
very near committing the injuſtice of allowing him none. 
A perſon who talks little, liſtens with an air of intel- 
ligence to every ſubject of diſcuſſion, and ventures a 
few well-timed obſervations, eaſily paſſes for a man of 
ſenſe, Pache had made an acquaintance with Meu- 
neurs and Monge, both members of the academy of 
K 3 ſciences; 
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ſciences; and had helped them to form a popular li 
ety in the ſection of the Luxembourg, the object of wig 
they ſaid, was the diffuſion of information, and the 
couragement of patriotic ſentiments. Pache was wif 
aſſiduous in this ſociety ; and appeared to dedicate w 
country, as a cittzen, all the time which he did not dem 
to his children, and which intervened between the pub 
lectures, whither he attended them. 

I have related elſewhere how Roland was called u 
the miniſtry at the end of March of the fame q 
The offices were filled with agents of the old govern 
ment, lictle diſpoſed to favour the new; but they ver 
accuſtomed to the routine of buſineſs ; and it would han 
been wrong to hazard unhinging the whole of a great ms 
chine, in thoſe troubleſome times; for the ſake of changing 
a few clerks. Nothing more then was to be done but u 
keep a ſtrict eye over them, and to make preparations 
their removal in due time. But in the multiplicity d 
buſineſs, the daily current of which hurries a man in ofic: 
along with inconcervable rapidity, it cannot be denied, 
that. he may eaſily commit himſelf, if he do not pay tit 
moſt ſcrupulous attention toevery thing, an attention which 
becomes infinitely irkſome, when the conſequence of di 
truſt. In this ſituation, Roland was defirous of finding 1 
truſty man, whom he might have always with him in h 
cloſet, and whom he might get to read over a lettth 
or a report, on any urgent bufineſs, when other buſineb 
fill more urgent would not permit him to revile | 
himſelf; not to make any alteration in the compoſition 
but merely to fee that the adverſe principles of the 
clerks had not influenced the manner of ſtating fats 
er drawing concluſions; a man, in ſhort, who * 
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truſted to ſeek for a particular paper, in a particu- 
office, or to deliver a verbal meſſage on any matter 
importance. The idea of Pache occurred. Pache 
deen a clerk in the admiralty ; was well acquainted 
With the routine of office; poſſeſſed abilities, patrigt- 
Wn, morals, which would procure a man in office cre- 
or his appointment, and that ſimplicity which never 
cites ill-will, The idea appeared excellent. It was 
entioned to Pache, who immediately expreſſed the 
moſt eagerneſs to ſerve Roland, by making himſelſ uſeful 
o the public weal z but on condition of-preſerving hisin- 
jependence, by taking neither title nor ſalary. This 
as beginning well. It was ſuppoſed that, when a new 
rrangement ſhould take place in the oſfice, it would 
de ealy to ſee for what, he was particularly fit; and 
Pache came to Roland's cloſet every morning at 
even, with his morſel of bread in his pocket, and ſtaid 
fill three, without its being poſſible to prevail on him 
to take any thing: attentive, prudent, zealous, doing 
his duty Giligently, making an obſervation, putting in 
a word, to bring the argument back to the point in 
queſtion, and ſoothing Roland, who was ſometimes 
yexed at the ariſtocratical contradiction of his clerks, 
Roland, whoſe diſpoſition was ardent, and his feel- 
ings ſtrong, rated the mildneſs and complaiſance of 
Pache very highly, and treated him as a valuable friend : 
while I, grateful for the ſervice I ſuppoſed him to ren- 
der my huſband, laviſhed on him marks of eſteem, 
and prooks of attachment. The ſtyle of Pache was a 
bad one: it did not do to ſet him about compoſing a 
letter; it was ſure to be dry and flat; but he was not 
wanted for that purpoſe, and was uſeful on thoſe occa- 
—_ K 4 ſions 
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ſions which had been ſuppoſed to require the ſupeiy 
tendance of a truſty perſon, Our friend Servan, lately yp. 
pointed miniſter at war, was alarmed at the compli. 
tion and derangement of certain branches of his depart. 
ment, and envied us Pache. Let me have that hong 
man,” ſaid he to Roland: © you have no further och 
ſion for him, you are above your buſineſs a hundrl 
times over; and now that the chaos of the firſt outſt 
has aſſumed ſhape and order, you no longer need the {y 
perintendance of another; but as to me, I am overwhelmed 
with buſineſs, and in the utmoſt want of perſons in whon 
J can confide.'— Theſe: miniſters were alſo of opinion 
that ſome ſhare of capacity was wanting to fill a place, 
and that a man ought not to be employed without rw 
ſonable grounds to ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed of the necel. 
fary qualifications, Roland conſented, and Pache, upon 
being conſulted, yielded with as good a grace, on the 
ſame conditions that he had made with Roland. Aﬀer 
his being thrown into this ſituation, we ſcarcely eit 
ſaw him ; but Servan ſpoke highly in his praiſe. 

A change in the miniſtry took place, Roland kept 
himſelf ſecluded from the world; and Pache returned 
to his ſection. The tenth of Auguſt followed ſoon af 
ter; and the legiſlative aſſembly recalled the patriotic 
miniſters. Roland arranged his offices; and as Pache 
perſiſted in his reſolution to retain his independence, Ro- 
land appointed Fepou], whom Pache had introduced; 
an intelligent, induſtrious, and careful man, very vel 
calculated for the accomptant department, dexterous 
in his conduct, never ſetting himſelf up in oppo- 
ſition to any one, and ever adhering to the ſtrong 
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Roland, elected a member of the convention, and diſ- 
ted at the horrors of September, was deſirous of re- 
Wins from the miniſtry ; and, knowing the extreme em- 
| rraſſment the wiſeſt heads would have been in to find 
n 4 ſucceſſor, thought he ſhould render an eſſential 
nice to the public by mentioning Pache. This he did 
ith all the frankneſs that belonged to his character, 
d all the warmth of a feeling heart, proud of ac- 
nowledging merit, wherever it ſeems to reſide. 

Pache, to whom he had not hinted his intention, 
d who had a little before refuſed the ſuperintendance 
pf the jewel office, a place for which he propoſed 
Nele, whom Roland appointed upon his recommen- 
dation, appeared well ſatisfied to remain his own maſ- 
er. He accepted, however, a miſſion from Monge 
or Toulon, repaired thither, and committed ſeveral 
& of folly, as I' was afterwards informed. 

Servan's health obliging him to quit the war-office, 
the man whom Roland had recommended was ap- 


in point of principle the. ſtrongeſt dependance might 
be placed, and who, as to talents, could not but be 
ſufficiently: qualified for ſuch a place. We wrote to 
Pache, to inform him of his appointment, and preſſed 
him to accept it. But this was in all likelihood unne- 
cellary ; for, jealous as he was of his independence, he 
appeared not to have the leaſt uneaſineſs concerning the 
burden about to be laid on his ſhoulders, and took it 
up without heſitation. On his return to Paris he came 
to ſee us, and we talked with him freely on the diſpo- 
ſition of men's minds; of the party which the Pariſian 
deputies were forming; of the enormities of the commune; 


of 


pointed to fill that department, as the perſon on whom 
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of the dangers that appeared to threaten the liberty of 
convention, and particularly of thoſe, which might a 
. from the predominance of immoral and guilty men, wy 
only fought to acquire power in order to eſcape puniſhaa 
or to gratify their paſſions; of the order to be eſtablidy 
in his department, and of our joy at ſeeing him in 
council, where his preſence would preſerve a union 
will and fingleneſs of action. Pache liſtened to the g 
fuſions of confidence with the ſilence of a man wy 
conceals his own ſentiments; oppoſed every opinion d 
Roland at the council- table; and came to ſee him n 
more. TAE] | | | 
At firſt we imagined, that this conduct aroſe fron 
a movement of ſelt-loye, a fort of fear of appeatin 
the creature of Roland. But I learnt, that this may 
who never accepted the invitations of his colleague 
under pretence of the retirement in which the mult 
Plicity of his buſineſs obliged him to live, received 
Fabre, Chabot, and other mountaineers at his table ; that 
he paid his court to their friends; that he took ther 
creatures into office, all of them, either as great knaits 
as the valet in a comedy *, or ignorant fcilows, or ir 
triguers like themſelves; and that honeft men began 
to murmur and deſpair. I thought it right to «ry die 
only means that remained of opening his eyes, if It 
were merely miſled, or of pulling away the maſk if he were 
really acting with ill faith. I wrote to him then of 
the 11th of November, in a friendly ſtyle, to commu 
nicate to him the murmurs that began to prevail, tit 
cauſes to which they were owing, and what his own in- 


4 


* Jn the old French comedies, the lackey is invariably a ku. 


viſn buſſocn, who Ricks at nothing. Tran; a 
fere! 
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eſt ſeemed to require. I reminded him of what had 
en ſaid in confidence on his entrance into the mini- 
; and I added a word or two concerning the une- 
vocal ſentiments we had expreſſed, the unanimity 
ey promiſed, and the preſent ſtate of things, ſo oppo- 
e to what they would have led one to expect. 
pache made me not the ſmalleſt anſwer; and we ſoon 
ker heard that his firſt clerks Haſſenfratz, Vincent, and 
he reſt (miſerable beings, whom I would not mention, had 
ot their enormities already infured their names a place 
the hiſtory of the popular commotions of theſe latter 
mes) were declaiming at the jacobins, and elſewhere 
zeainſt Roland, and holding him up as the enemy of 
the people. There could no longer then be any doubt 
but that Pache was ſeeking his downfal. The atrocity 
and baſeneſs of this conduct filled me with indignation and 
contempt: ſentiments, in which I was beforehand with ſe- 
veral who had become acquainted with Pache by means of 
vs, and who were then inclined to charge me with le- 
vity, though their averſion to the man has ſince exceeded 
mine, The peculation, or the profuſe expendirure at 
leaſt, that took place in the war department during his 
adminiſtration, was horrible; every thing was diforgan- 
led, owing to the bad choice of the perſons employed; 
it was proved, that regiments reduced to a ſmall num- 
ber of men were paid as if complete ; it was not only 
Impoſſible to furniſh an account, but even to imagine 
the means of doing ſo, for more than 130 millions of 
res [near five millions and a half ſterling]. In the 
twenty-four hours that followed his diſmiſſion, rendered 
| Indiſpenſable by ſo much miſchief, he filled up ſixty dif- 
frent places, with all the perſons he knew of who were 
6 baſe 
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baſe enough to pay their court to him, from his ©. 
in-law, who from a curate became commiſlary-genery 
with a falary of 19000 livres [L. 792], to his hay. 
dreſſer, a blackguard boy of nineteen, whom he nu 
a muſter-maſter. Theſe are the exploits which th 
people of Paris rewarded by calling him to the mayo 
where, ſupported by the Chaumets, Heberts, and othe 
tatterdemalions, he favoured the oppreſſion of the h. 
giſlative body, the violation of the national repreſent, 
tion, and the proſcription of all virtuous men, and thy 
helped to ſeal the ruin of his country, 

And this was the man who was in ſearch of a fre 
country, who gave up penſions, and refuſed a place! 
But Pache went into Switzerland, where his family 
originally reſided - (a circumſtance that enabled his father 
to keep a great man's door at Paris *,) hoping ther 
to lead a more agreeable life, than in a place 
which reminded him of the obſcurity of his birth; and 
Pache received from Caſtries a penſion, which bore 
witneſs to the ſtate of dependence that he had lived 
in at his houſe, and might have excited ſuſpicion, when 
the nobles and miniſters of the old government were 
objects of perſecution. This was a part of his hiſtory, 
which I was unacquainted with, and which is no way in- 
conſiſtent with Pache returning to France after the tak- 
ing of the Baſtile, currying favour in a little popular 
ſociety well contrived for the acquiſition of influence, 
obſtinately refuſing ſecond- rate places, but not heſitating 
a moment to become a member of the council, and 


* The reputation of the Swiſs for probity was ſo great in France, 
that all the noblemen had them in their ſervice as porters. A pr 


ter and a Swiſs became at laſt ſynonymous words, Tran}. 
take 
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Je upon himſelf that department in the adminiſtra- 
Won, which circumſtances rendered moſt important. He 
WE. i: politics the Tartuffe * of Moliere. , 

Whilſt J am writing this, Biron is confined in the 
riſon that I inhabit. Towards the end of Pache's mi- 
Wiſtry, Biron came to denounce him to the aſſembly, 
ind was conſequently provided with documents capa- 
le of proving his miſdemeanours, Biron met with 
im; was ſeduced by his air of ſimplicity ; perſuaded 
kimſelf that he had erred rather from unſkilfulneſs than 
liſhoneſty ; thought it cruel to bring a man to the 
block who might have been deceived ; relinquiſhed his 
deſign ; and then mentioned it to Pache himſelf, Pache 
came to an explanation ; contrived to wheedle Biron out 
of all the information and documents that related to 
the complaint of which he was the object; and then 
had him ſent to the army of Italy, where he was left 
deſtitute of every thing. Biron obtained ſome advan- 
C tages ; they were never mentioned: he made complaints; 
no attention was paid to them: time ran on; the evils 
ncreaſed: he grew urgent; an order was ſent him to 
repair to Paris : as ſoon as he arrived he was taken into 
cuſtody, and confined at St. PElagie. In this ſtroke he 
recognizes the hand of Pache, and has no doubt as to 
the tyrant by whom he is oppreſſed. 
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* A conſummate hypocrite. Tran/. 
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GirRoONDE, 


GuADET and GENSONU NE 


Love each other, probably becauſe there is h 
reſemblance between them. Guadet is as impetuowy 
Genſonne is cool: but the violent ſallies of his fr 
temper are never ſucceeded by malice ; nor is his fol 
fuſceptible of an intention-to offend. Nature has mak 
Guadet an orator ; Genſonnẽ has made himſelf a log. 
cian. The one frequently loſes, in deliberating, th 
time which ſhould be employed in action: the other 
diſſipates, in bold, but ſhort and tranſient, flights, tht 
warmth, which ought ſometimes to be concentrated 
and always to be longer ſupported, in order to product 
a durable effect. 

Guadet had brilliant moments in each of the tw 
aſſemblies, the legiſlative and conventional : they were 
owing to the aſcendency of honeſty, ſeconded by u. 
lents: but poſſeſſed of feelings too ſtrong to keep up 
a long ſtruggle without tiring, he has drawn upon him- 
felf the hatred of the wicked, without exciting much 
of their fear; nor did he ever attain the degree of infli- 
ence which his enemies were fond of aſcribing to him, 
in order to render him aa object of diſtruſt, Genſonn! 
uſeful in debate, which, however, he has the fault ol 
drawing out to too great a length, took an active pat 
in the committees, and drew up part of the plan of 
the intended conſtitution, His ſpeech on the buſinek 


of the king is enlivened by ſarcaſtic ſtrokes, to which 
| | an 


a” » 


apparent coolneſs gave an edge, and which the ſons 
he mountain will never forgive. 

noch of them tender huſbands, good fathers, excellent 
eas, virtuous men, and ſincere republicans, they 
y ſunk under the accuſation of the conſpirators, be- 
they did not even know how to coaleſce in favour 


e good cauſe, the only one for which they contended, 
1 d for which they deſerved to live. 

t 

& — — 
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1 VERGNIAUX 


Was, perhaps, the moſt eloquent man in the aſſembly, 
le did not ſpeak without preparation, like Guadet ; 
his made ſpeeches, of great argumentative ſtrength, 
of fire, abounding in matter, reſplendent with the 
oft beautiful forms of oratory, and ſupported by a 
gnified delivery, may ſtill be read with the greateſt 
eaſure. | 
And yet I love not Vergniaux: he appears to me 
philoſopher totally abſorbed in ſelf. Diſdaining man · 
ind, no doubt becauſe he knows them well, he gives 
umſelf no concern on their account: but with this way 
thinking, a man ſhould keep out of all public em- 
Nys; if he do not his idleneſs becomes a crime; and 
this reſpect Vergniaux is highly culpable. What a 
ty, that talents like his ſhould not have been employed 
vith the ardour of a man devoted to the public weal, 
ind with the perſeverance of an active mind! 
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GRANGENEUVE 


Is the beſt: of men, with a countenance of the . 
promiſe, His underſtanding is of the common le 
but his ſoul is truly great: and he performs noble: 
tions with ſimplicity, and without ſuſpecting how m 
they would coſt any other but himſelf. 

In the courſe of July, 1792, the conduct and dif 
tion of the court indicating hoſtile deſigns, every u 
talked of the means of preventing or fruſtrating their u 
cution. On this ſubject Chabot ſaid, with that atm 
which proceeds from a heated imagination, and not fra 
ſtrength of mind, that it was to be wiſhed that & 
court might attempt the lives of ſome of the patriot 
members, as it would infallibly cauſe an inſure 
tion of the people, the only mean of ſetting the mult 
tude in motion, and producing a falutary criſis. H 
grew warm on this head, on which he made a copios 
comment. Grangeneuve, who had liſtened to tut 
without ſaying a word, in the little ſociety where tit 
diſcourſe took place, embraced the firſt opportunity 
ſpeaking with Chabot in private. I have been ſtruc 
with your reaſons,” ſaid he: they are excellent: bu 
the court is too cunning ever to afford us fuch ane 
pedient. We muſt make it for ourſelves. Find you b 
men to ſtrike the blow; and I will devote myſelf as tit 
victim.'—* What! you will * * * * 7!— Certain, 
What is there ſo wonderful in that? My life is of 0 
great utility : my perſon of little account : I ſhall fea 
the greateſt pleaſure in offering myſelf up as a facrii 
for my country's good.'——* Ah, my friend, you ſh 

4 not 
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+ fall alone: exclaimed Chabor, with a look of en- 
wſaſm: „J am determined to ſhare the glory with 
Wou.'—* As you pleaſe: one is enough: wo may be 
ter. But there will be no glory in the buſineſs; for 
is neceſſary that it remain a ſecret to all the world, 
t us then deviſe the means of execution. 

Chabot undertook to provide them; and a few days 
ker informed Grangeneuve, that he had found fit inſtru- 
Wncnts for the purpoſe, and that every thing was prepared. 
1 Very well: let us appoint the time. We will repair 
o the committee to-morrow evening: I will leave it at half 
er ten: we muſt go through ſome unfrequented ſtreet, in 
Which you will take care to have your people poſted. But 
Jet them mind what they are about. It is their buſineſs to 
ſhoot us properly, and not to make us cripples for life.” 
The hour was fixed, and every thing was agreed upon. 
Grangeneuve went to make his will, and arrange ſome 
domeſtic concerns, without any buſtle; and was punc- 
tual to the appointment. Chabot did not make his 
appearance. The hour elapſed, and no Chabor came; 
whence Grangeneuve concluded he had given up his 
deſign of participation; but ſuppoſing that the pro- 
ect held good as to himſelf, he ſet off, took the 


nobody on his way, walked back again, for fear of 
any miſtake, and was obliged to return home fafe 
and ſound, much difpleaſed at having made all his 
preparations in vain, Chabot ſaved himſelf from re- 
proach by ſome paltry excuſe, taking good care not to 
depart from the uſual poltroonery of a prieſt, or the hy- 
pocriſy of a capuchin friar, 


Part I, | BARBAROUX, 


rod agreed on, walked with meaſured ſteps, met 
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BARBAROUX, 


Wuosk features no painter would diſdain to copy 
for the head of an Antinous, active, laborious, ingeny- 
ous, and brave, with the fiery ſpirit of a youthful Mar. 
ſeillois, was deſtined to become a man of merit, and 1 
citizen, equally uſeful and enlightened. Enamoured of 
independence, proud of the revolution, rich in acquired 
talents, capable of aſſiduous attention, habituated to ap- 
plication, and thirſting after fame; he is one of thoſe 
men, whom a great politician would feek to attach to 
himſelf, and who was made to flouriſh and diſtinguiſ 
himſelf in a happy republic. But who can venture 
to ſay to what a degree injuſtice, proſcription, and 
misfortune, may repreſs the generous efforts of ſuch 
a mind, and how far it may tarniſh its good qualities? 
Moderate ſucceſs would have encouraged Barbaroux in 
his career, becauſe he is fond of fame, and poſſeſſes every 
qualification neceſſary to procure him reputation: but 

the love of pleaſure is at hand; and if once it take the 
place of glory, in conſequence of diſappointment or di- 
guſt, it will debaſe an excellent temper, and turn him 
aſide from his noble deſtination. 

During Roland's firit adminiſtration, I had an oppor- 
runity of ſeeing ſeveral letters from Barbaroux, addreſſed 
rather to the man than to the miniſter, and intended to 
enable him to judge of the means it would be proper t9 
employ, in order to keep ardent and irritable minds, like 
thoſe of the department of the mouths of the Rhone, u 
the paths of duty. Roland, a ſtrict obſerver of the lan, 


and like the law ſevere and inflexible, was incapable of 
ſpeaking 
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peaking more than one language, when charged with its 
xecution, The adminiſtrators had gone a little aſtray : 
he miniſter had chidden them with ſeverity ; and their 
iinds were irritated, It was then that Barbaroux wrote 
» Roland, to vindicate the purity of his countrymen's in- 
entions, excuſe their errors, and to make Roland under- 
and, that gentler methods would bring them back to 
ubordination with greater ſpeed and effect. Theſe let- 
ers were dictated by the beſt intentions, and by ſuch 
onſummate prudence, that when I ſaw their author, I 
vas aſtoniſhed at his. youth, They had the effect they 
ould not fail to have upon an equitable man, who 
vwught only to do good: Roland laid aſide a little of his 
uſterity, aſſumed a tone rather brotherly than mini- 
terial, brought the Marſcillois back to their duty, and 
ve Barbaroux his eſteem. 

After Roland quitted the miniſtry, we ſaw him more 
fequently. His open diſpoſition and ardent patriotiſm 
Inſpired us with confidence. It was then, that, reaſoning 
n the bad ſtate of affairs, and on the danger of ſeeing 
eſpotiſm revive in the north, we formed the conditional 
projeft of a republic in the ſouth. —* That will be our 
Jait ſtake,” ſaid Barbaroux with a ſmile : © but the Mar- 
feillois who are here will prevent our recurring to ſuch an 
txpedient.”—From that ſpeech, and ſome others of a like 
tendency, we conjectured, an inſurrection was in agi- 
tation; but as his confidence did not lead him to be 
more communicative, we aſked him no queſtions about 
the matter. Towards the latter end of July, he almoſt 
ately diſcontinued his viſits; telling us, the laſt time 
ix called, it would be wrong to judge of his ſentiments in 
regard to us from any preſumption furniſhed by his 
11 abſence, 
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abſence, as it was merely meant to keep us out of ham 
way. After the tenth of Auguſt he returned to My. 
feilles, and came back a member of the national co 
vention, where he did his duty like a man of COurage, 
Many of his printed ſpeeches diſplay excellent a. 
mentation, and conſiderable knowledge of the admin; 
ſtrative department of commerce: that on the ſupp 
of proviſions, excepting the work of Creuze- la-Touck, 
is the beſt thing of the kind. But it would be neceſly 
for him to labour if he would become an orator. 

The lively and affectionate Barbaroux is attached u 
the delicate and ſuſceptible Buzot: I uſed to call then 
Nyſus and Euryalus. May they meet with a better far 
than thoſe twa friends! Louvet, more acute than Bur 
baroux, more gay than Buzot, and in goodnefs of heat 
equal to either, is intimate with both; but more pam. 
cularly with the latter, who ſerves as a link to conned 
him with Barbaroux, of whom Buzot's natural graviy 
makes him in {ome ſort the Mentor, 
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Lovver, 


Wirn whom I became acquainted during Roland 
firſt adminiſtration, and whoſe agreeable ſociety I ſhal 
ever covet, may ſometimes chance, like Philopœmen 
to pay forfeit for his mean appearance. Little, flendet, 
ſhort-ſighted, and negligent in drefs, he ſeems of n0 
conſequence to the vulgar, who remark not the noble- 


neſs of his forehead, nor the fire which animates his eyes 
and 
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nd features upon the utterance of an important truth, 
generous ſentiment, a witty ſaying, or a refined piece 
If raillery. His pleaſing novels, where the graces of 
magination are combined with fluency of ſtyle, philoſo- 
hical remarks, and attic ſalt, are known to all men of 
etters, and to all perſons of taſte. Politics are indebted 
o him for more ſerious works, the matter and manner 
ff which bear witneſs alike to the goodneſs of his head 
and of his heart. He has ſhewn, that his able hand can 
alternately jingle the bells of folly, hold the burin of 
ſtory, and launch the thunders of eloquence. It is 
impoſſible to unite more wit with leſs pretenſion and 
greater good-nature, Bold as a lion, ſimple as a child, 
a man of feeling, a good citizen, and a vigorous writer ; 
he can make Cataline tremble in the ſenate, dine with the 
graces, and ſup with Bachaumont “. 

His Philippic, or Robefpterride, deſerved to be pro- 
nounced in a ſenate poſſeſſed of energy to do juſ- 
tice, His Conſpiracy of the 10th of March is another 
piece of value to the hiſtory of the times. His Sentinel 
; a pattern for that kind of bills, and daily inſtructions 
intended for a populace, whom it is meant to inform as 
to facts, without ever influencing them unleſs by the 
force of reaſon, moving them uuleſs for the good of all, 
or inſpiring them with any affections but ſuch as do ho- 
nour to human nature. It is an excellent contraſt to 


and filthy expreſſions are well ſuited to the ſanguinary 


A famous French wit, who, in concert with la Chapelle, wrote 


a celebrated account, in proſe and verſe, of an excurſion they made 
together. Y 
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doctrine and impure falſchood for which they ſerve 33 
common-ſewer ; the impudent works of calumny, 4 
which intrigue pays the hire to impoſture, in ordery 
complete the ruin of public morals, and by means d 
which the gentleſt people in Europe has had its diſpoſ. 
tion perverted to ſuch a degree, that the peaceable Pu 
riſians, whoſe kindneſs of heart was proverbial, are he. 
come the rivals of thoſe ferocious pretorian guards, why 
ſold their votes, their lives, and the empire, to the bel 
bidder. Let us diſmiſs theſe fad images, and turn our 
attention to the Oger valious on St. Juſts Report again 
the confined Deputies, by a Society of Girondines, printed u 
Caen the 13th of July. In it I recognized the flyle, 
the acumen, ard the gaiety, of Louvet: it is Reaſon in 
Githabille, ſporting with Ridicule, without lay alice 
her ſtrength or dignity. 


LazowsK1, 


A Polander by birth, came to France no one knows 
how, deſtitute of all fortune; but being rich in the 1n- 
tereſt of the duke of Liancourt, either becauſe related ta 
ſome perſon 1 in his ſervice, or becauſe connected with 
him i in ſome other way, Lazowſki obtained the appoint- 
ment of inſpector of manufactures. 

It was one of thoſe very inferior offices of adminiſtr- 
tion which conſerred no authority; of which the falary 


Was moderate, and the duties ſuch as to require nothing 
but 
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t honeſty, and a certain ſhare of merit; which conſe- 
Wendy ſeemed to ſuit every body, or for which every 
„ee at leaſt thought himſelf fit. Thoſe places were 
the gift of the king's council, on the preſenta- 
Joa of the miniſter of the finances, and were ſubor- 
Winate to the ſuperintendants of trade, petty magiſtrates 
mighty pretenſions, who gave themſelves great airs 
pf importance; who like many others obtained credit 
rom the public on their own report; and who 1n 


rat, from the multitude of affairs that came before 
hem, had extenſive connections, and gave audiences, 
at which, ſometimes, men of the firſt rank did not dil- 
dain to attend. ; 

Lively, enterpriſing, and paſſing himſelf off for a man 
of underſtanding, Lazowſki had perſuaded his patron, 
that it was not fitting for ſuch a man to remain a 
ſimple inſpector of manufactures. It is true, that, in 
order to find him employment, an inſpectorſnhip had been 
created at Soiſſons, where there was ſcarcely any manu- 
facture but of prieſts, and ſcarcely any objects of inſpee- 
tion except nuns ; for it was a town as full of convents as 
deficient in induſtry, and deſtitute of all commerce but 
that of the abſolute neceſſaries of life. Mr. de Liancourt, 
who was led to defire the promotion of his dependant 
by the vanity common among courtiers, was further 
impelled by the native excellence of his heart. He was 
preſſing with the miniſter, and ſtill more ſo with the ſu- 
perintendants of commerce; for the ſecondary agents are 
always the really effective men. Calonne was compt- 
roller-general : he had an inventive mind, and was ready 
at taking up ingenious ideas. The creation of a travel- 
ling inſpectorſnip was deviſed. That was no effort of 
L 4 genius, 
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genius, ſince ſuch a place had already exiſted, and its . 
utility had been acknowledged: but it will readily be 
admitted, that the ſecond creation was not without a my. 
tive, ſince it afforded the means of obliging a mand 
conſequence, while the number of places, which amount! 
to four, gave the operation ſomething of the appearang 
of an affair of ſtate, to ſay nothing of the advantage of 
three places remaining for favour and intrigue, The 
were ſoon filled. Salaries of 8000 livres (3331. 6s, 8d) 
a year were given them; a reſidence in Paris for fou 
months out of the twelve; excurſions through the province 
during the remaining eight; the right of ſucceeding the 
inſpe&ors-general on their deceaſe, and permiſſion to 
ſolicit gratifications in proportion, to the length df 
their journies and the importance of their ſervices. It i 
true, that this ſapped the foundation of an inſtitution, the 
ſpirit of which was excellent. It deprived the inſpector 
of the generalities of the hope of arriving at the inſpeCior- 
generalſhip by merit or ſeniority : it diſcouraged them, 
by ſending into their reſpective departments men for the 
moſt part ſtrangers to the buſineſs: and it deprived the 
miniſter of the poſſibility of being well-informed of tie 
ſtate of arts, manufactures, and commerce; and in ſhort 
of all the objects of induſtry ; of which it was natural to 
expect a much better account from men ſettled in the 
ſeveral generalities for that purpoſe, than from thele 
birds of paſſage, employed in running over them all 
But the views of the old goverament did not extend (0 
far: and who knows whether the individuals who 
compoſe the new, are of a more capacious mind, or more 
diſintereſted ſpirit. 


This happened in the ſpring of 1784, when I was brought 
| t0 
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Paris by family affairs. I heard mention made of a change 
the inſpections ; and ] learnt, that the inſpectorſhip of 
oss, given vp by the ambitious Briſſon for a travelling 
Wc, was conferred upon a very young man. I reflected, 
WW: Roland was always looking forward to his retire- 
as, and intended to aſk for it, as ſoon as he ſhould 
ih his labours in the Encyclopedia, that he mighr 
o into his own country, forget Paris, and the mean- 
cles to which a man muſt ſtoop for the prefer- 
ent that was refuſed to merit. I thought it would 
better for him to go home with a place, than 
ithout one; and it occurred to me, to ſolicit the ex- 
hange of that of Amiens, where we then were, for that 
f Lyons, which would fix him in his own country. 
This trifling favour I ſuppoſed would be readily granted 
o an old ſervant, whoſe knowledge, and whoſe diſpoſi- 
on eſpecially, the ſuperintendants of commerce dreaded 
nough to be pleaſed with his removal. The commiſ- 
ons were already made out. I ſtated my reaſons with 
all the advantage a woman had in thoſe days in dealing 
vich people who piqued themſelves on their politeneſs : 
on the other hand were ſtated the objections, which I 
frankly rated at their due value; and I obtained the 
place, almoſt as ſoon as my huſband was informed of 
the requeſt I had thought fit to make. 

In the public offices who ſhould I meet with but La- 
zow!ki, then a fine gentleman, his hair well powdered, his 
Clothes well put on, affecting a little ſtoop in his ſhoulders, 


Walking upon his heels, ſporting deep ruffles, giving 
himſelt, in ſhort, thoſe little airs of conſequence, which 
vere then taken for claims to conſideration by fools, and 
aughed at by men of ſenſe. 
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The conſtituent aſſembly, by overthrowing they 
bility and ſuppreſſing the inſpectorſhips, deprived l 
zowſki at once of his place and of his patron, \ 
daring to hope for a penſion, which muſt have been; 
duced to nothing“, conſidering the ſhort time he 
been employed, and finding himſelf without a ſhilling 
became a patriot, combed the powder out of his gu 
locks, made ſpeeches at one of the ſections, and tun 
ſans- culotte in good time, ſince he was really in dang 
of wanting breeches. 
Poſſeſſed of vigour, conſiderable remains of youth, 
thundering voice, and an excellent turn for intrigue, l 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and was appointed a capita 
de quartier in the national guard. In that quality le 
ſerved on the 10th of Auguſt, and boaſted much of t 
dangers of the day, like many others who mixed in 
tumult to reap ſome profit, and afterward ſtood bo 
forward as the ſaviours of their country. But his e. 
ploits date from the 2d of September, and from the u. 
tivity he contrived to keep up in the ſection of Finiſta, 
to which he belonged, at the maſſacre of the prieſts t 
St. Firmin. He was of equal utility in diſpatching tit 
priſoners from Orleans. 
He had occaſion to come, as deputy of his ſection, u 
the hotel of the miniſter of the home department, where! 
ſaw him, and had an opportunity to obſerve his aſtoniſhing 
metamorphoſis, The pretty gentleman, with his affected 


1 


* In ſeitling the amount of penſions for diſcarded placemen, dt 
conſtituent aſiembly eſtabliſhed a maximum and minimum, with its 
termediate degrecs, according to their length of ſervice ; but gate 
nothing to thoie who had not been employed a certain number of 
vears. Tran, | 
| ſmiley 
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bad aſſumed the ſavage aſpect of a furious pa- 
the purple face of a drunkard; and the haggard 
of an aſſaſſin. 
dear to the jacobins, who well knew his worth, and 
int to make him a great man, he was fixed upon to 
& the conſpiracy of the 1oth of March; but he died 
&nly, at Vaugirard, of an inflammatory fever, the 
W: of debauchery, brandy, and bad hours. 
Vho has not heard of the grief of the whole horde at 
unexpected loſs ; of the funeral oration delivered by 
high-prieſt Robeſpierre, his affecting lamentations, 
| his pompous eulogium of the great man unknown ; 
the ſplendid funeral celebrated by the venerable com- 
une, and the holy ſocieties; of the adoption of his 
ld, whom papa Pache kiſſed in the town-hall; and, 
ly, of Lazowſki's interment near the tree of liberty, 
the ſquare of the Carrouzel, where his humble grave, 
ered with turf, is ſtill to be ſeen ? 

Let thoſe who are aſtoniſhed at his poſthumous im- 
rtance, recollect, that it emanated from the focus of 
e jacobins, when they were become as formidable to 
e timid Pariſians as they were atrocious; at the time 
at Marat was in all his glory, and Danton in the ple- 
tude of his power. 

Aſſuredly the people who took the former for their 
frophet, and the latter for their lord, might well honour 
Lzowſki as a ſaint or a hero, which in the religion of the 
cptembrizers are the ſame thing, 
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War have you done to Robert?” ſaid a pet 
to me lately: © his wife and he revile you more vi 
lently than any of your enemies.'—* I have ſeen þ 
little of them; I have done them ſome ſervice; but 
have not concurred in flattering their ambition, as ju 
are about to hear.” 

When I was ſetting off from Lyons for Paris, | 
1791, Champagneux aſked me, if I was acquaint 
with madame Robert, a woman of wit, an author, 
a patriot, Not at all. I have heard indeed that matt 
moiſelle Keralio, whoſe father is a literary man, was lat 
married to M. Robert, and that between them they com 
poſe the Mercure national, of which I have ſeen af 
numbers, This 1s all I know about her..“ Do yc 
wiſh to ſee her? If you do, I will give you a lettert 
her; for as fellow journaliſts we correſpond.'—* 
woman of wit, an author, and a republican, muſt be vel 
worth ſeeing. Give me a letter,” 

I arrived at Paris, and had been there ſix weeks, when 
one of our friends, happening to mention madam R 
bert, whom he had occaſion to viſit, I recollected that 
I had a letter for her. I told him fo; he offered i 
accompany me to the houſe : and thither we went. 

I found a lively little woman of genteel addrels 
and high ſpirit, who gave me a very pleaſing reception: 
and there I found alſo her clumſy huſband with a fact 
as broad as a well-ſtalled prieſt's, beaming health and 


ſelf-complacency, and with cheeks whoſe ruddy tinge 
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profound cogitation had ever impaired. They re- 
ed my viſit; and there I ſuffered our acquaintance 
eſt, The 17th of July, on my return from the 
»bins, where I had been witneſs to the agitation pro- 
ed by the mournful events of the Champ-de-Mars, 
om ſhould I find at home, at eleven at night, 
M. and madam Robert.— We are come, ſaid 
, wiſe to me, with all the confidence of an old friend, 
oaſk you for an aſylum. It is not neceſſary to be 
en in your company, to form a favourable opinion 
your patriotiſm, and of the goodneſs of your heart: 
y huſband was drawing up the petition on the na- 
nal altar, and I was by his ſide: we have eſcaped 
e ſlaughter, and dare not take refuge in our own 
uſe, nor in that of any known friend, where ſearch 
ay be made for us.'—* I am much obliged to you, 
plied I, © for having thought of me on ſo lamentable 
occaſion, and am proud of affording a ſhelter to 
e perſecuted; but you will be badly concealed here;? 
was then at the Hotel Brittannique, Rue Guenegaud) 
this houſe is much frequented, and the landlord is a 
t partiſan of Lafayette.“ It is only for to- night: 
. morrow we will think of a retreat. 

{ ſent to inform the miſtreſs of the hotel, that a 
inſvoman of mine having arrived at Paris at the very 
oment of tumult, had left her baggage at the coach- 
Mice, and would paſs the night with me; and that I 
erefore requeſted her to make up a couple of field-beds 
a my apartment. They were accordingly ſpread in a 
arloury and there our huſbands lay, while madame Robert 
pt in my huſband's bed, by the fide of mine, in my own 
om. The next morning, I roſe early, and haſtened to 
8 | write 
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write letters, to my diſtant friends, to inform then 
the events of the preceding evening. M. and may 
Robert, whom I ſuppoſed to be very active, and as jo 
naliſts, to have a much more extenſive correſponden 
than myſelf, dreſſed themſelves very cooly, fat chatin 
after the breakfaſt I had ordered for them, and play 
themſelves in the balcony facing the ſtreet. They en 
went ſo far as to call up a perſon of their acquainta 
who was paſſing. 

This conduct appeared to me very inconſiſtent | 
people who were hiding themſelves. The pere 
whom they had called up, entered into earneſt cor 
verſation with them, concerning the events of the 
day before; boaſted. that he had run his ſword throug 
the body of a national guard; and talked very loudly, 
though in a room adjoining to a large anti-chamber 
common to my apartment and to another. 

I called madam Robert.—< I received you, madam, 
with that intereſt, which juſtice and compaſſion for wore 
thy people in danger naturally inſpire ; but I cannot give 
an aſylum to all your acquaintance. You expoſe your- 
ſelf by converſing as you do, in a houſe like this 
with a perſon of ſo little diſcretion. I am in the habit 
of receiving members of the aſſembly, who might {tand 
a chance of being brought into trouble, if ſeen to en- 
ter this hotel while it contains a perſon who boaſts of 
having yeſterday committed acts of violence. I beg 
you will deſire him to withdraw. Madam Roben 
called her huſband ; I repeated my obſervations, in 
rather a higher tone, becauſe it ſeemed to me that 
the duller perſonage ſtood in need of a ſtronger im- 


preſſion; and the man was diſmiſſed, J Jearnt that his 
name 
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e was Vachard ; that he was preſident of a ſociety, 
1 the indigent club; and much praiſe was beſtowed 
his excellent qualities, and ardent patriotiſm, I 
l not help lamenting inwardly its being neceſſary 
tt a value upon the patriotiſm of a perſon who had 
ry appearance of what is termed a wrong-headed 
and whoſe heart I ſhould not have imagined to 
nm in the right place. I have ſince been informed that 
was one of the hawkers of Marat's paper, that he 
| never learnt to read, and that he is now an admi- 
ator of the department of Paris, where he makes 
un erz good figure among his fellows. 
ſt was noon ; and M. and madam Robert talked of 
ing home, where every thing muſt needs be in con- 
jon. I told them, that ſuch being the caſe, if they 
buld take a dinner with me before they went, I would 
fer it at an early hour. They replied, they would 
ther return, and engaged themſelves accordingly as 
y were going out of the room. Before three o'clock 
5 made their appearance again in full dreſs: the 
ke had long plumes upon her head and plenty of 
ge upon her cheeks: the huſband had put on a ſuit 
ſky-blue ſilk, with which his black hair, hanging 
n his ſhoulders in large curls, formed a ſingular con- 
lt: a long toledo by his ſide, added every thing to his 
reſs, that could ſerve to make him remarkable, — 
Why, my god!” ſaid I to myſelf: are theſe people 
Mad? and J liſtened to their diſcourſe, to fatisfy my- 
j that their brains were not really turned. The fat 
id portly Robert ate wonderfully well; and his wife 
attled to her heart's content. At length they took 
ave, nor did I ever ſee them, or ſpeak of them al- 
cards to any body. 
6 On 
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On our return to Paris the following winter, RH er 
meeting Roland at the Jacobins, made him ſome d 
reproaches, or polite complaints, on account of our 
ing broken off all intercourſe with them; and his H 
came ſeveral times to call upon me, inviting me h 
moſt preſſing manner to go to her houſe, where e 
ceived company twice a week, and where I ſhould 
ſure to meet with meritorious members of the legiſau 
I went once, and there I found Antoine, with whoſe n 
diocrity I was well acquainted, a little man, well enoy 
to put upon a toilette, and a pretty poetalter, writn 
agreeably upon trifling ſubjects, but deſtitute of e 
thing like ſpirit or conſiſtency. - There I found alſo & 
veral other members, ſworn patriots, and ſeveral won 
of ardent civiſm, who with ſome honourable members 
the fraternal ſociety, completed a circle which ſuited n 
little, and to which I never returned, 

A few months afterwards Roland was called 
the adminiſtration of public affairs. Four-and-twent 
hours had ſcarcely paſſed, when I faw mad 
Robert walk into my apartment.— So, your hu 
band is in place: well, as patriots ought to fe 
one another, I hope you will not forget mine. —! 
ſhould be very happy, madam, to render you any { 
vice; but I do not know how far it may be in m 
power: M. Roland, kowever, will no doubt attend v 
the intereſt of the public by employing perſons of capt- 
city. In four days time, madam Robert returned u 
pay me a morning viſit; and, in a few days after, anv 
ther, always inſiſting upon the neceſſity of giving bet 
'huſband an appointment, and upon his being entitled t0 


one by virtue of his patriotiſm, I informed madan 
| Robert 
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vert, that the miniſter of the home- department had 
kind of places in his gift, except thoſe in his own of- 
| which were all filled: that, notwithſtanding the 
lantages which might accrue from changing ſome 
his agents, it behoved a prudent man to ſtudy 
Ie and perſons, previous to alterations, leſt the 
ores of the public buſineſs ſhould be impeded; 
d that, from what ſhe had faid herſelf, it did 
x ſeem likely her huſband would accept a clerk's 
nee. Certainly Robert is qualified for ſome- 
king better.” — In that caſe, the miniſter of the 
me-department can do nothing to ſerve you. But 
We can ſpeak to the miniſter of foreign affairs, and get 
"me miſſion for Robert. I believe that it is contrary 
the ſtrictneſs of M. Roland's principles to ſolicit any 
ing, or to interfere in the departments of his colleagues: 
Pi as you probably mean nothing more than the bear- 
Ing witneſs to your huſband's civiſm, I will mention it 
0 mine. | 
Madame Robert laid cloſe ſiege to Dumouriez and 
Briſſot : and three weeks after, returned to tell me, that 
tie former had given her a promiſe, which ſhe begged 
me to remind him of, whenever he might chance to 
come in my way. 
In the courſe of that week he came to dine with me, 
briſſot and ſeveral other perſons being preſent.—* Have 
Jou not promiſed a certain very preſſing lady, ſaid 
| to Dumouriez, to give her huſband a place? 
Sie has requeſted me to remind you of it; and 
o great is her ſolicitude, that I ſhall not be ſorry 
to be able to quiet her with reſpect to myſelf, by 
ling her, that I have done what ſhe deſired. Is ir 
f M not. 
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not Robert you mean ?* aſked Briſſot immediath 
It is. Aye! reſumed he, addreſſing himſelf u 
Dumouriez, with his uſual ſimplicity : © you ought y 
give, that man an appointment. He is a ſincere friend 
of the revolution, a ſtrenuous patriot, and not very ah 
in his circumſtances: the reign of liberty ought to k 
beneficial to its friends. W hat ?* ſaid Dumouriez, in 
terrupting him, with great good-humour and vivaci, 
© are you ſpeaking of that little black-headed man, x 
broad as he is long? I have no inclination, faith, u 
diſgrace myſelf; and ſhould be ſorry to ſend ſuch 1 
blockhead any where. But,” replied Briſſot, in tt 
number of agents you have occaſion to employ, all 
not require equal capacity.'—* Pray, are you well a 
quainted with this Robert? ſaid Dumouriez.— la 
very well acquainted with Keralio, his wife's father, 
man of infinite reſpectability, and at his houſe I have ſen 
Robert. I know he is accuſed of a few follies; but! 
believe him to be an honeſt man, poſſeſſed of an exct 
lent heart, actuated by the true ſpirit of patriotiſm, an 
"ſanding in need of employmei;t.”—* I employ no ſi 
madmen.— But you promiſed his wife ?'—* Certainly: 
an inferior place, with a falary of a thouſand crowns 
which he refuſed. Do you know what ſhe aſks? tis 
embaſſy to Conſtantinople.'—" The embaſly to Con 
ſtantinope !' exclaimed Briſſot, with a laugh: * impdl 
ſible ! — It is fact, however.“ I have nothing mort 
to ſay.— Nor I, added Dumouriez: except, t 
I will order that hogſhead to be rolled into the ſtree 
the next time he comes, and ſhut my door in his wike 
face.” 


Madame Robert returned once more to the charg* 
J wille 
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wiſhed much to get rid of her without coming to a 


late 

A arrel, and could find but one way that was conſiſtent 
ht 1 h my natural frankneſs. As ſhe complained bitterly 
fried Dumouriez, on account of his tardineſs, I told her 


ad ſpoken to him; and that I thought it incumbent 
me to let her know ſhe had enemies, who propagated 
reports concerning her; that I would adviſe her 
race them to their ſource, and deſtroy them, in order 


to the detraction of the malevolent, by employing 
perſon who was the object of unfavourable prejudices ; 
d that for the above purpoſe nothing was wanting but 
explanation, which I exhorted her to give. Madame 
obert repaired to Briſſot, who ingenuouſly told her, 
ut ſhe had been guilty of great folly in aſking for an 
baſſy, and that people with ſuch ill- founded preten- 
pns might expect, in the end, to get nothing at all, 

We ſaw her no more : but her huſband wrote a pam- 
let againſt Briſſot, to denounce him as a diſtributor of 
laces, and a deceiver, who had promiſed him the em- 
ſy to Conſtantinople, and then forfeited his word. 
e entered into the club of Cordeliers, courted an 
cquaintance with Danton, ſubmitted to be his clerk 
hen the latter became miniſter on the roth of Auguſt, 

l puſhed by him into the electoral body, and into the 

eputation from Paris to the convention, paid his debts, 

ed expenſively, gave entertainments to d'Orleans, and 

thouſand others, is now rich, calumniates Roland, and 

kanders his wife. All this is eaſily conceivable: he fol- 

*s is trade, and earns his ſalary. 


M 2 CHAMPFORT 


it a man in a public capacity might not expoſe him- 
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and the city, with characters and intrigues, with poli 


themſelves by their own intemperance: they will never 
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CHAMPFORT AND CARRA. 


_ CnamyrorT, a man of letters, living in the faſhions 
world, familiar with the great people of the old goren 
ment, and connected with men of talents who have mx $ 
a figure in the revolution, is acquainted with the com 
and mankind, ſtill better than with the age in which k 
hves. | | | 

Champfort partook of that extreme confidence, wi 
which I have always reproached the philoſophers wh 
have acted a part in the new order of things. He coil 
not believe in the aſcendancy of a few wrong - heat 
fellows, nor in the confuſion they would find means n 
create, —* You carry things to an extreme,” he voll 
ſay to me ſometimes: © becauſe, placed in the centred 
movement, you ſuppoſe its ſphere of action exter- 
five, It appears to you to be violent; and you there 
fore conſider it as formidable. Theſe fellows will run 


be able to extinguiſh the light of eighteen centuries= 
Theſe fellows rule however; and Champfort is now 4 
priſoner, with all thoſe who will not 1dolize their pove: 

A great ſtock of wit, a tolerable portion of morality 
the graces of good breeding, the acquirements of liters 
ture, and the philoſophy of a ſound and cultivated ut- 
derſtanding, rendered Champfort's converſation equal 
ſolid and entertaining. At firſt I thought he talked too 
much; and I accuſed him of that exuberance of ſpeech 
and that ſort of preponderance, which our men of letter 


very commonly aſſume, I liked him better in a ſelec 
| ſociet 
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iety of five or fix perſons, than in a mixed company 
efeen or twenty, of which I had to do the honours, 
ut after all, I could not help forgiving him for ſpeaking 
ore than any body elſe, becauſe he afforded me more 
uſement: he abounds in thoſe happy ſallies, which 
roduce the rare effect of making you laugh and think 
the ame time. Do you believe Champfort to be a 
oroughly fincere patriot?” ſaid, one day, a man of 
ore than Spartan auſterity, —* Let us not miſunderſtand 
ne another, replied I. © Champfort's views are good, 


rü d his judgment excellent: he has a ſound underſtand- 
oo, and is never wrong as to principles: he acknow- 
auß ges and reveres thoſe of public freedom, and human 
cel ppineſs, nor will he betray them. But would he ſa- 
rice to them his peace, his enjoyments, and his life ? 


That, indeed, is quite a different queſtion ; on which, I 
telieve, he would take time to deliberate. It is plain 
en that he is not a virtuous man,'—* Why he is vir- 
ous, as Ninna was chaſte: and amidſt the corruption 
hich preys on our vitals, it would be lucky for us if 
re had many ſuch virtuous men. Our hypocrites and 
nthuſiaſts could never be brought to underſtand that 
en ſhould be employed according to the compound 
atio of their talents and civiſm, ſo that they ſhould be 
Intereſted in employing the former to the advantage of 
the latter. I have ſeen Servan in a rage on finding ex- 
ellent engineers, whom he had employed in the camp 
ear Paris, diſmiſſed, under pretence of their not being 
adent republicans, while ſturdy patriots, ſo completely 
[|gnorant as not to know how to draw a line, were 
Put in their place.— I would not ſend for them,” ſaid 
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vernment: but I am convinced they will ſerve bin w 
who knows how to employ them. We are in wand 
redoubts, and not of motions.” —That was being too n 
tional: it was talking like the faction of Pateſmen; ml 
thus it was, men of intellect acquired the title of 
ſpirators. | 

When Roland was recalled to the miniſtry on the 16 
of Auguſt, it was neceſſary to change the director of th 
national library. That place was held by one 4 Orne 
whoſe name gave umbrage to the new government, al 
whoſe mediocrity left no room for regret. The miniſter 
of the home department thought of dividing the duties d 
librarian between two perſons; of reducing the faln 
from twelve thouſand livres [{.;00] a year to eight 
{ 333]. 6s. 8d.]; and of making it a rule to have th 
library open every day; fo that the public would b 
a gainer, on the ſcore of inſtruction; the nation, on 
that of ceconomy ; and the government, by the employ: 
ment of two uſeful men. In the choice of perſons, le 
fixed on Champfort, who, as a man of letters and a pli- 


| loſopher, had openly declared for the revolution; and oi 


Carra, already employed in the library, whoſe extreme 
zeal, if not his talents, ſeemed to entitle him to that x- 
ward. He had never ſeen either of them, and ws 
determined ſolely by thoſe conſiderations, to which ws 
ſuperadded, the neceſſity of making a choice agreeabl 
to the public. I received the viſits of both of them, it 
conſequence of their appointment, and their necellar 
intercourſe with the miniſter of the home department; 
and I ſhould have continued to ſee Champfort with pler 
ſure, if circumſtances had not kept us at a diſtance from 
each other, : 


( 167 ) 

Carra, when he became a deputy, appeared to me a 
kind of man, with a very indifferent head. 
js impoſſible to be more enthuſiaſtic in favour of the. 
rolution, liberty, and a commonwealth; or a worſe 
doe of men and things. Giving way entirely to his 
gination ; making his calculations accordingly, inſtead 
forounding them upon facts; arranging in his mind the 
tereſts of foreign powers in the way that beſt ſuited our 
cceſs; and ſeeing every thing in the moſt flattering point 
{ view, he talked of his country's happineſs, and the 
mancipation of all Europe, with inexpreſſible compla- 
ency. It cannot be denied, that he contributed greatly 
our political commotions, and to the inſurrections of 
hich the object was the overthrow of tyranny, His 
nals ſucceeded wonderfully with the populace, by 
neans of a certain prophetic ſtyle, which always has 
eight with the vulgar. When we behold ſuch a man 
bought to trial, as a traitor to the republic, we are 
empted to aſk, whether Robeſpierre be not doing the 
york of Auſtria. But it is evident, that he is labouring 
Wor himſelf; and that, in his inſatiate ambition to paſs 
or the ſole deliverer of France, he would wiſh to an- 
ndilate all thoſe who have gained any thing like famg 

r reputation in the ſervice of their country. 


\ 
Dor AT-CuBIERES 


ls a name I had ſo often ſeen in the Almanac of the 
Myer, and other compilations of equal importance, that 
| M 4 I could 
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I could not help laughing, when I found it connedy 


with the title of ſecretary- regiſter of the municipality, 
ſeenied an abſurdity; and ſo indeed it was. Cubitrg 
faithful to that double character of inſolence and baſench 
which his forbidding countenance wears in a ſupren 
degree, preaches ſans-culotiſm as he hailed the gract 
wrices verſes upon Marat as he did upon Iris, and fa 
guinary, as he was before apparently amorous, withoy 
feeling any impulſe of the paſſions, he proſtrates him 
humbly before the idol of the day, be it Venus or bei 
Tantalus. Provided he creep through life, and get bread 
what can it ſignify how; yeſterday it was by writing 
« a ſonnet to his miſtreſs's eye-brow,” to-day it is by 
copying a report, or ſigning an order of police. 

Getting, ſomehow or other, admiſſion into my houkz 
when my huſband was miniſter, I knew him only as 1 
wit, and had an opportunity of ſhewing him ſome lite 
civility, He dined with me twice: the firſt time! 
thought him odd; the ſecond, inſupportable: an inſipid 
ſycophant, a fulſome flatterer, ſtupidly conceited, and 
meanly polite ; he is more at variance with good fenie 
and reaſon than any other being I ever ſaw. I ſoon fel 
the neceſſity of giving to my open manner that air df 
ſolemnity which lets a perſon, of whom we wilh to get 
rid, know what he has to do. Cubieres took the hint; 
but ſome time after he wrote to me notwithſtanding, t0 
beg permiſſion to introduce a prince, who was delirous 
of being admitted to my acquaintance. He dwelt on 
the title of prince in a manner truly laughable; and 
added the molt diſguſting praiſes of my perſon. I at- 
ſwered as I uſually do when I wiſh to call people t9 


order without putting them in a paſſion, and to make N 
J i 
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of them without giving them a right to complain. 
; to the prince, and his introduction, I contented myſelf 
ih obſerving, that, in the retired life I led, a ſtranger 


ach every thing that might be termed a circle, and avoid- 
fene g company as much as poſſible, I made it a rule to 
ces ceive only ſuch perſons as buſineſs, or long habits of 
fn eendmip, made my huſband wiſh to ſee now and then at 
hou WWW: table. Cubitres ſent me in return excuſes as tedious 


his eulogium, and requeſted a ſingle moment to ex- 
plain himſelf at my feet. I made him no anſwer, nor 
jid | ever throw away a thought upon him, till the day 
was apprehended, when I perceived his ſignature to 
te order of the commune; for there were two: one 
om the committee of inſurrection of the 311t of 
May, the other from the commune.” Both were ſhewn 
to me, leſt I ſhould object to that of the committee: 
und yet the latter was the only one exhibited by my 
guards to the keeper of the Abbey, whither I was con- 
veyed, 

and The requeſt of Cubières had led me to ſuſpect ſome 
ne BY bidden views of intereſt, and I diverted my huſband at 
felt BWW the time by a recital of what had paſſed. I learned after- 
of WW wards, that the prince of Salm-Kirbourg, the perſon in 
get i queſtion, was then importuning the miniſters, in order 


nt'; WH to obtain from the council an indemnification of ſome 


o bort or other for his poſſeſſions in Alſace. Hence I con- 
ous BN cluded that J had gueſſed aright, and that the deſire of 
on ſeeing me had ariſen ſolely from an idea that the new 
nem might reſemble the old, when women were pre- 
. waled upon to aſk favours of their huſbands. I gave 
to myſelf credit for my conduct, and found in this anecdote 
1 BN 3 lich trait of the character of Cubières. It would be 
el ſerving 
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ſerving him properly to publiſh his ſervile letter, 3 
contraſts to his affectation of frankneſs and a love of |, 
berty. I ſhould have poſſeſſed curious pieces of thy 
ſort, if I had preſerved all the traſh I have receivg 
How many relations and admirers, of whom J had new 
heard before, ſprang up all at once, when I became the 
wife of a miniſter !—As I admitted no company, they 
wrote to me; and I had quite enough to do to read thei 
letters ; which I anſwered briefly and politely, but wit 


great frankneſs, in order to leave them no room to ſup. 
poſe that I either could or would interfere in any thing, 


and to convince them of the perfect inutility of paying 
me compliments, or calling themſelves my relations, 

The moſt curious circumſtance is, that ſome of theſe 
people were angry, and made me very ungracious re- 
plies. I remember one M. David, who had Planned 
ſome eſtabliſhment, in favour of which he ſolicited my in- 
tereſt, It availed me nothing to anſwer, that he would 
accompliſh his purpoſe by applying directly to the mi- 
niſter ; that my interference could be of no uſe; and that 
I never employed it, as it would be ſetting myſelf up for 
a judge of matters quite out of my way: he conſidered 
my principles as abominable, and wrote to me 1n a very 
angry ſtile. 

Thus in private was I perſecuted for my perſeverance 
in confining myſelf to my own ſphere; and in public I was 
aſſailed by envy, as if I had been governing the ſtate, 
And yet people think it very pleaſing and deſirable to fil 
places of eminence! No doubt the wife of a good man 
devoted to the ſervice of the public, who is proud ol 
his virtues, and feels herſelf capable of ſupporting lis 


courage, has her gratifications, and derives * 
rom 


. 


„ 

om his glory; but theſe pleaſures are not obtained 
-tuicouſly, and few are the people who could pay the 
rice they coſt, without regretting the purchaſe. 


—— ——ñ ; 


ANECDOTES. 


Warn I was brought to the Abbey, the family of 
Nefilles was ſtill there; but was ſoon after removed to 
e Conciergerie, whence ſeveral of the perſons con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy in Brittany were conducted to 
the ſcaffold. Angelica Deſilles, the wife of Roland de 


re- 
ned a Fouchais, the ſimilarity of whoſe name to mine led one 
in- Nos my friends into ſome curious blunders in an attempt 


to carry me off, was one of the victims, Her ſiſters 
yere acquitted, and ought conſequently to have enjoy- 
ed their liberty ; but, as a meaſure of general ſafety, 
they were again taken into cuſtody, and conveyed to 
St, Pelagie. I found them there, and converſed with 
them ſeveral times. They were young, amiable, and 
polite women, the elder of whom, a widow of twenty- 
even, was neither deſtitute of perſonal charms nor energy 
of mind; the younger was in a very precarious ſtate of 
health. At firſt, overwhelmed with grief, they appeared 
likely to ſink under it : but being both mothers of help- 
ſs children, to whom their exiſtence was neceſſary, they 
called up all their courage. 

They mentioned to me repeatedly the baſe treachery 


of Cheftel, a man of wit, well known at Paris, where he 
practiſes 
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practiſes phyſic, a Breton by birth, who had inf, 
ated himſelf into the moſt intimate confidence of the 
father, was acquainted with his wiſhes, and appeared u 
favour his ſchemes ; but, connected at the ſame tine 
with Danton, he received through his means a comni. 
ſion from the executive power, repaired to. Brittany, u 
pay court to his friend, took up his abode at his county 
houſe, received entertainments from his relations, encoy. 
raged his deſigns, and gave them freſh activity by ti 
aſſiſtance, At the moment that appeared moſt come. 
nient, he ſecretly informed againſt him, and ſent fx 
perſons who were in waiting to take him into cuſtody, 

Deſilles eſcaped. But all his family were appre- 
hended ; his effects were ſealed up, and a ſtrict ſear 
was made in all the places which might ſerve to concel 
his correſpondence, and which Cheftel had pointed out, 
The young women, who ſtill thought him a friend to the 
family, begged his advice, and implicitly followed his 
directions. Not knowing what to do with a purſe df 
two hundred louis intended for their father, they put 
into his hands, ordered the beſt horſe in the ſtable to be 
ſaddled, and preſſed Cheftel to make his eſcape. He 
made a ſhew of being determined to ſhare their fate; 
accompanied them accordingly, but not as a priſoner; 
and endeavoured to perſuade the commander of the 
armed force, that had charge of the priſoners, to bring 
them by day into the great towns. Surely you are not 
in earneſt,” ſaid the officer; it would endanger thelt 
lives.” 

They arrived at Paris. The trial commenced. Tis 
name of Cheftel was eraſed from the correſpondence, 


becauſe he had diſcloſed. the plot; and the poor victims 
| then 
7 


= 0-3 

en diſcovered the ſerpent they had foſtered in their 
om. Tried, acquitted, detained notwithſtanding, and 
titute of money, the two young women recollected 
e purſe of gold. They confided the circumſtance to, 
man of courage and probity, who went to Cheſtel, and 
emanded the two hundred louis. Cheftel, taken by 
priſe, at firſt denied the fact; but, terrified at the 
Irmneſs of the demander, who threatened to expoſe him 
o the eyes of all the world, he ſtammered out a confeſ- 
on of the receipt of half that ſum, and repaid it in aſ- 
gnats, but not till after repeated interviews. 

Cheftel, formerly phyſician to madam Elizabeth “, 
fduous in purſuit of fortune, had in like manner gained 
he confidence of a wealthy individual, whoſe name I 
telieve to be Paganel, or ſomething like it, and who, 
among other poſſeſſions, has immenſe eſtates in Limouſin, 
Panel, defirous of emigrating, to ſhelter himſelf from 
the ſtorms of the revolution, made a fictitious ſale of his 
property to Cheftel, He ſet off, and depended upon 
the income, which was to be remitted to him by his 
aithful friend; but Cheftel kept it for himſelf, and enjoys 
wth Danton the pleaſures of an opulence, which both 
tave acquired by ſimilar means. 

At length repeated ſolicitations, aſſiſted, perhaps, by 
more prevailing arguments, procured the two ſiſters their 
lderty. I ſaw them depart : but I did not know their 
ſecret on that head. I have Juſt ſeen Caſtellane, how- 
fer, purchaſe his enlargement, at the price of thirty 
ouſand livres [{.1250], paid to Chabot. Dillon got 
out of the Magdelonettes in the ſame manner, Both 


The king's ſiſter, Tray. 
were 
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| were involved in the charge of a counter- revolut 


eyes a certain Mademoiſelle Briant, a kept girl, wy 


fake; the adminiſtrators, who appear to come in orderty 
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plot. This very moment, Auguſt 22, I have before ny 


lives at N* 207, Cloitre Saint-Benoit, and whoſe keeper 
is a forger of aſſignats. Having been informed again 
apparent endeavours were made to apprehend him; by 
a ſhower of gold poured into the hands of the admin. 
ſtrators. The man who ſends out the armed force en. 
ployed to ſeek and take him into cuſtody, knows wher 
he is concealed ; his miſtreſs is apprehended for form! 


examine her, bring her accounts of her keeper; and ven 
ſoon they will both enjoy their liberty, ſince they har 
wherewithal to pay for it. 

Fouqier-Tainville, public accuſer to the revolutionary 
tribunal, notorious for his diffolute life and impudencein 
drawing up articles of impeachment without cauſe, is in 
the habit of receiving money from the perſons accuſed, 
Madam Rochechouart paid him eighty thouſand livres 
[£.3333] for Mony the emigrant, Fouqier-Tainvile 
pocketed the ſum; Mony was executed; and madam 
Rochechouart was given to underſtand that, if ſhe ſaid a 
word about the matter, ſhe would be inſtantly immured, 
never more to behold the face of day. Is it poſſible? 
the reader will exclaim.— Well! hear more. In tte 
hands of a late preſident of the department of the Eure 
two letters exiſt, from Lacroix the deputy, formerly 
judge-fiſcal of Anet. One contains an engagement for 
five hundred thouſand livres [L. 208331, to be applied to 
the purchaſe of national domains: the other is to wich- 
draw the engagement, and ſtop the purchaſe, in conle- 


quence of the decree which obliges members of the con 
vention 


* 
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don to account for any increaſe of their fortune ſince the 
elution. But this decree has been laid aſleep ſince the 
wbleſome twenty-two were expelled; and Lacroix 
eſſes eſtates as well as Danton, after m— pillaged 
the ſame manner, 
A Dutchman went lately to the commune of Paris, 
r a paſſport to enable him to return to his own coun- 
y, It was refuſed. The Dutchman made no com- 
lint; but, ſeeing which way the wind blew, took out 
s pocket-book, and laid an aſſignat of a hundred crowns 
pon the deſk, The language was well underſtood, and 
e received his paſſport. 
Here Marat will be quoted to me, in whoſe houſe, at 
is deceaſe, according to the public papers, no more than 
ſngle aſſignat of twenty-five ſols [ 18. 0d.;] was found. 
Vhat edifying poverty! Let us, however, caſt an eye 
pon his lodgings : it is a lady, who is going to deſcribe 
hem. Her huſband, a member of the revolutionary 
ribunal, is confined in the priſon of la Force, for differ- 
ng in opinion from the ruling powers; and ſhe has been 
ſent to St, PElagie, as a meaſure of ſafety, it is ſaid ; but 
probably becauſe the active ſolicitations of this little wo- 
man from the ſouth were dreaded. She is a native of 
Toulouſe, and poſſeſſes all the vivacity of the ardent cli- 
mate under which ſhe firſt drew breath. Being ſtrongly 
attached to a handſome couſin, ſhe was rendered quite 
ulconſolate by his apprehenſion, which took place a few 
months ago. She had given herſelf much pains to no 
purpoſe, and knew not to whom to apply, whenſhe thought 
of trying the effect of a viſit to Marat. She aſked to 
peak with him, and was told he was not at home: 
but he heard a female voice, and came out of his own 
4 accord, 
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accord. He had boots on, without ſtockings, an oli; 
of leather breeches, and a white ſilk waiſtcoat. His d 
ſhirt, open at the boſom, exhibited his ſkin of ye 
hue ; while his long and dirty nails diſplayed them 
at his fingers ends, and his horrid face accorded perk 
with his ſordid dreſs. - He took the lady by the h 
led her into a parlour newly fitted up, furniſhed 
blue and white damaſk, and decorated with filk cum 
elegantly drawn vp in feſtoons, with a ſplendid chant 
lier, and with handſome porcelain jars filled with nat 
flowers, then ſcarce, and of high price; ſat down by 
fide on a voluptuous ſopha ; liſtened to her tale; t 
preſſed his concern; kiſſed her hand; ſqueezed | 
knees a little; and promiſed her, that her couſin ſho 
be enlarged, — I would have let him go any length 
liked,” ſaid the little woman, gaily, in her ſouthem 
cent, © upon condition of his reſtoring me my couſin 
ſhould only have been obliged to bathe myſelf att 
wards. That very evening Marat went to the cot 
mittee, and her couſin left the Abbey on the follow 
day. But ere four and twenty hours had paſſed, t 
friend of the people wrote to the huſband, ſending hm 
perſon who ſtood in need of a certain favour, which 
would not have been ſafe to refuſe. 

M. Dumas, a natural philoſopher by profeſſion, 
rather a pedant by trade, waited upon the famo 
committee of public ſafety, ſome time in the month 
June, in order to make ſome very important propol 
He offered to reconnoitre the army of the rebels in 
Vendee, and to give an exact account of its ſituation : 
numbers; circumſtances concerning which we haven 


mained in the utmoſt ignorance, even ſince the c 
MENCEME 


| . 
cement of the war. M. Dumas undertook to inſpect 
whole moſt accurately, by taking a bird's eye view 


1 old 
His 10 


f 118; tom a balloon.— Why, indeed, it is an ingenious 
ems ehr, ſaid ſome of the profound politicians of the 
erke mitte. Yes,” replied citizen Dumas: and it 


eh be put into immediate execution. I know of a 
ed don, which is lying, with all its appendages, in the 
cum el of an emigrant ; ſo that the nation need not be at the 
nce of the purchaſe. Bravo! He then proceeded to 
re the neceſſary information, which was received with 
ſport, and officially forwarded to the miniſter of the 
ame department, that he might ſend for the balioon 
thout delay. The miniſter's people took the field, 
made a forced march to the emigrant's hotel. It 
i an inn, and the apartment he had occupied one little 
hom, where not a rag remained. A report was made 
conſequence; the committee was diſtreſſed beyond 
teafure; Dumas was clamorous ; and a freſh injunction 
& laid upon the miniſter, requiring him to make ſtricter 
ch after the balloon. On this the miniſter held a 
dlultation with his principal clerk, and deciſive mea- 
res were reſolved upon. A letter was written to the 
partment ; the department turned the buſineſs over to 
ie municipality; and the municipality referred it to 
ie adminiſtrators of police. Here the matter ended 
ith the public functionaries; and I laughed heartily at 
i Abbey with Champagneux, who wrote the miniſte- 
letter, at the charlatanry of the brazen-faced Dumas, 
e ſtupidity of the committee, the complaiſance of the 
kuiſter, and the whole of this long litany of follies; but 
met with the ſequel of the ſtory at St. Pélagie. 


Citizen Jubert, one of the adminiſtrators of the police, 
N and 
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and one alſo of thoſe who ſigned the contradictory or 
for apprehending and ſetting me at liberty, a true {«% 
orator, of great corpulence, thundering voice, awky; 
gait, and forbidding countenance, found out a c¹j 
mademoiſelle Lallement, a fine tall girl of fifteen, ke 
by St. Croix, an emigrant officer, who was a depend 4 
if I recolle& aright, of Philip d'Orleans. She was tat 
up, and ſent to St. PElagie, and in her apartment we 
found the cover of a balloon, the net, and every thi 
* Elſe belonging to it. This was the very prize deſcribe 
by Dumas; but the committee had forgotten the expe 
dient; the philoſopher had loſt all hopes of makin 
himſelf of conſequence ; the miniſter cared little aboy 
the reſult of the orders he had given; and the admin 
ſtrators had no objection to take poſſeſſion of a thin 
that was now become valuable. 

The youthful Lallement's charms made an impreſſt 
on the heart of Jubert, who had laid his hands upot 
ſeveral of her effects, ſeized Sainte-Croix's portrait, and 
thought her a fool for pretending to be faithful to he 
keeper. At length imagining, that kindneſs would ren 
der her more tractable, he procured an order for he 
enlargement, came to fetch her in a carriage, conducte 
her to her lodgings, ordered a dinner, reſtored, wit 
great reluctance, the portrait of Sainte-Croix, of whic 
he had put out the eyes, and then Jaid claim to his re 
ward. The young girl laughed at his pretenſions, 
well as at his way of making love, ſhewed him the door 
and repaired to the police-office, to upbraid him public) 
with his attempts, and claim the other effects that ha 
been taken away. The adventure made ſome noiſe ; bit 


Jubert's colleagues are not likely to condemn it; and 
pall 
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Wd dong with a multitude of others, ſtill more dif- 
it og or atrocious, of which the legiſlators of the 2d 


une daily ſer the example to all the conſtituted au- 
prities, 


2 


Auguſt 22. 


To- bar a miſunderſtanding has broken out between 
grants. Hebert, diſſatisfied at not being appointed 
lter, ſets his father Ducheſne“ upon the ringleaders 
the faction, falls foul upon the fortune- making pa- 
jots, names Lacroix, and is paving the way for an at- 
k upon Danton. Danton, more villainous than any 
them, but more circumſpect, endeavouring to keep 
me meaſure in the conduct of public affairs, is already 
fled a moders: the committee of public ſafety ab- 
(rs his ſociety ; the jealous Robeſpierre holds forth 
panſt him; and the cordeliers and jacobins are on the 
int of coming to a rupture. What a noble ſpectacle 
preparing for us miſerable victims: the tygers are 


bout to worry one another; and perhaps will forget us, 


nels agonizing rage impel them to exterminate us all 
ore their own defeat. 


Chabot is deſirous of tranſporting all ſuſpected per- 


Ins: of courſe the wives of P2/ion and Roland, confined 
ker that appellation, are threatened with a voyage to 


jenne, What a charming deſtination |! 


* The title of a daily paper replete with oath and vulgarity, of 
ich Hebert was the author. Tranſ. 
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| September 1, 
Do not my ears deceive me ?—What ! that reiche 
woman who lived unknown in the very heart of 
country, and who came to Paris for the ſole purpoſe, 
ſoliciting her daughter's enlargement, is condemned 
die ?— How villanous is ſuch a condemnation ! 
Petion's proſcription as a royaliſt, was one of the wn 
ders of the laſt revolution. His wife, whom the fx 
of calumny had never reached, had retired to Fan 
among her own relations, there to wait in ſilence andre 
tirement for happier days; ſhe was going to ſet off f 
the ſea-ſide, that her ſon, a fine boy of ten years of ax 
and the ſole fruit of her marriage, might have the bene 
of a falt-water bath. She was taken up, and impriſond 
with her child; and both have ſince been brought t 
Paris, and confined at St. PElagie, Daily examyk 
teach the wives of the proſcribed to expect perſecution 
and Petion's has fufficient ſtrength of mind to ſuppo 
her own misfortunes without murmuring; but the ſitu 
tion of her ſon afflicts her, as equally detrimental to hi 
health and education. She was deſirous of tryingt 
effect of ſolicitations; but how could ſhe render then 
intereſting ? How was audience to be obtained? -d 
wrote to her mother, who lived at Chartres, requeſtin 
her to urge her prayer in ſuch a way as became the feel 
ings of the maternal mind. Her mother came; repai 
to the bar of the convention; preſented her petition vi 
a flood of tears; was referred to the committee; al 
waited upon all the members who compoſed it. Som 
of them ſeemed to give her hope, but from the greats 
number ſhe experienced a very unfavourable receptio 
The inutility of her ſolicitations becoming — 
relolvs 


3 
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red to depart, and repaired to her ſection, to get her 
aſſport ſigned. There ſhe was denounced and taken 
> cuſtody. She was then carried before the mayor: a 
un who reſided in the hotel where ſhe had taken up 
- abode, ſwore to her having ſaid that the French ſtood 
need of a king: two hired witneſſes, natives of Liege, 
{ deſerters, gave the like teſtimony ; ſhe was con- 
Lmned to loſe her head, and is now on her way to the 
affold. 

| aw the unfortunate woman ſeveral times, when 
he came to keep her daughter company. Madam Le- 
tyre was in her fifty-ſeventh year: ſhe had been hand- 
ſme, and her features till retained ſome traces of 
cir former regularity : ſhe had alſo preſerved an eaſy 
hape, and a beautiful head of hair. As the deſire of 
pleaſing had occupied the greater part of her life, but 
had not led her to acquire any accompliſhment, there 
was nothing about her, but the remains of her former 
pretenſions, and no ſmall ſhare of ſelf-love, which was 
perceptible on every occaſion. She had no political 
opinion: indeed ſhe was incapable of forming one, for 
ſhe could not reaſon two minutes together on any ſub- 
ect whatever, It is poſſible, that, in a converſation 
excited by ill-deſigning people, ſhe may have ſaid, that 
ſhe did not care whether there were a king or not, 
provided there were but peace; or words of a like 
kind may have been laid hold of, in order to bring her 
w trial. But who does not perceive in this falſe and atro- 
cous application of the law, an iatention to miſlead the 
people, by making them ſuppoſe the family of Petion 
Fojaliſts, and the perſecution it ſuffers conſequently juſt ? 
N 3 Dreadful 
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_ + Dreadful days of the reign of Tiberius, we not « 
ſee your horrors revived, but multiplied in proporiinmy 
the number of our tyrants and their favourites! I 
wretched people, whoſe morals are deftroyed 20 
whoſe inſtinct is perverted, thirſts after blood; and eie 
thing except juſtice, is employed to ſatisfy its deman 
I have ſeen in the priſons, during the four months thy 
I have been their inhabitant, malefactors purpoſcly fo 
gotten ; and yet what haſte is made to inflict the pena 
of death on madam Lefevre, not becauſe ſhe has con 
mitted any crime, but becauſe ſhe is guilry of having f 
her ſon-1n-law, the worthy Pétion, whom the tyran 
deteſt | 

I can conceive nothing more ridiculous than the km 
viſh impudence with which the advantages of a con 
ſtitution decreed with equal zeal and rapidity are ex 
tolled. But did not the very people, who produced it 
decree immediately after, that France was, and remained, 
in a ſtate of revolution? and may not the conſtitution be 
conſidered as abortive, ſince no part of it is put in 
force? What benefit then do we derive from it? Its 
a dead letter, which ſerves only to atteſt the impudence 
of thoſe, who wiſh to make a merit of it, without cat- 
ing whether we taſte the ſweets of it or no. 

The multitude who accepted it without examim- 
tion, merely through weakneſs and indolence, from tie 
hope of ſeeing peace, which they would not take tie 
pains to deſerve, are well rewarded for their apatiy. 
Unfortunately it is with nations and their affairs, 3 
with individuals and their undertakings: the folly and 


fears of the many lead to the triumph of villany, and - 
10 
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e min of good men. Poſterity will put every one in 
js place; but it is in the temple of memory. Themiſ- 
es died nevertheleſs in exile, Socrates in priſon, and 
jlla in his bed, 


September 26, 


Tut decree, that orders the act of impeachment 
aint Briſſot to be preſented to-morrow, was paſſed 
the fame ſitting, in which it was propoſed to ſhorten 
e forms of trial before the revolutionary court, and 
1 Which the four ſections of that tribunal were or- 
aniſed : ſo that the means of proceeding to judgment 
re multiplied, ſentence is enjoined to be paſſed more 
ſpeedily, and the defence of the accuſed is circum- 
ſcribed, at the very moment, when it is reſolved to 
&ſtroy Briſſot, and the reſt of the impriſoned deputies, 
that is to ſay, thoſe men of talents, who might other- 
we have confounded their acculers. 

Four months have paſſed, without its having been 
poſſible to fabricate that act of accuſation, the drawing 
w of which has been decreed ſeveral times over in 
nin. An increaſe of power, and the univerſal ſway of 
terror, were neceſſary, to enable pur tyrants to ſacrifice 
tte founders of liberty. But after the arbitrary impri- 
ſonment of a fourth part of France, under the appel- 
tion of /#/pe7e4 perſons, has been reſolved upon; af- 
tera filly people has been inſpired with ſuch a furious 
lnaticiſm that 1t demoliſhes Lyons, as if the ſecond city 
n the republic belonged to the emperor, and as if 
bole whom it thinks proper to call muſcadines were 
Wd beaſts; after an iron ſceptre, held over all 
N 4 France, 
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France, has eſtabliſhed the reign of guilt and fear; th 
a law has been enacted, by virtue of which thoſe wy 
are accuſed, are bound to anſwer ſimply yes, or # 
without making any ſpeech in their defence; then u 
deed they may venture to ſend to execution thoſe gib 
leſs victims, whoſe eloquence was ſtill dreaded, ſo fr 
midable does the voice of Truth appear even to thik 
| Who are powerful enough, to refuſe it a hearing, 
What care is taken to ſtifle it! But hiſtory ſtands ther, 
and holds a graver in her hand, preparing in ſilence y 
take a tardy vengeance for the fate of the imitators e 
Barnevelt and Sidney. 


October 4, 

I am reading a daily paper, and there J ſee tha 
Robeſpierre accuſes Roland and Briſſet of having ſpoke 
ill of 4 Aubigny, who ſtole 100,000 livres [{4167] 2 
the Tuileries on the tenth of Avguſt, againſt whom! 
proſecution was meant to be ſet on foot, and whoſe vit 
in his abſence brought the 100, oool. to the commune 
I ſee that Robeſpierre aſſerts that Roland appointed Rel: 
out to the ſuperintendance of the jewel-office, in order 
to pave the way for its being robbed ; while in fict i 
was Pache, who, upon refuſing the place when offered 
to him by Roland, recommended Reſtout as a prope 
perſon to fill it. It is a fact alſo, that the hall of * 
convention reſounded with Roland's complaints again 
the commander of the national guard, for neglecting w 
poſt ſentries at the jewel-office, notwithſtanding the t- 
peated injunctions of the miniſter of the home depart 


ment. 
That 
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That Robeſpierre, whom once I thought an honeſt 
an, is a very atrocious being. How he lies to his 
j conſcience ! How he delights in blood! 


Infirmary of St. Pèlagie. October 23. 

Wrrain theſe ſolitary walls, where oppreſſed inno- 
nce has now dwelt near five months with ſilent re- 
jonation, a ſtranger appears.— It is a phyſician, brought 
my keepers for their own tranquillity ; for to the 
Ils of nature, as to the injuſtice of man, I neither can 
or will oppoſe aught but calmneſs and fortitude. 
Vhen he heard my name, he ſaid he was the friend of 
| man, whom perhaps I did not like. —© How can you 
now that, and who is the perſon you mean ?'—* Robe- 
perre.—* Robeſpierre ! I once knew him well, and 
ſeemed him much: I thought him a ſincere and zea- 
pus friend of freedom.'—* Why, is he not ſo?'—“ 1 
am afraid that he loves power : perhaps from an idea, 
that he knows how to do good as well as any man, 
and defires it no leſs. I am afraid that he is very fond 
of revenge, and inclined to exerciſe it particularly upon 
loſe whom he conſiders as blind to his merit. I be- 
leve that he is very ſuſceptible of prejudices; that his 
relentmenc is eaſily excited; and that he is too ready 
to think every one guilty, who does not ſubſcribe to 
all his opinions.—You never ſaw him above once or 
ice in your life I have ſeen him much oftener !— 
Aſk him: let him lay his hand upon his heart; and you 
kl ſee whether he have it in his power to ſay any 
lung to my diſadvantage.” 

Robeſpierre, if I deceive myſelf, I put it in your 


power 
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power to convince me of my error. It is to your 
that I repeat what I have ſaid of you, and it istoy 
friend that I mean to deliver this letter, which n 
keepers will perhaps ſuffer to paſs, for the fake of d 
perſon to whom it is addreſſed, | 

I write not to entreat you, as you may well ſuppoſe 
I never yet entreated any one: and moſt affuredy 
ſhall not begin to do ſo from a priſon, while writ 
to a man who has me in his power. Prayers be. 
come the guilty, or the ſlave: innocence vindicates her 
ſelf, which is quite ſufficient ; or complains, as ſhe ha 
a right to do, when the object of perſecution. Bu 
even complaints accord not with my diſpoſition; I ca 
ſuffer, and dare look any ſhape of misfortune in the face, 
Beſides I know that, at the birth of republics, revolutions, 
which are almoſt inevitable, and which give too great 
ſcope to the paſſions of mankind, frequently expok 
thoſe who ſerve their country beſt to become the 
victims of their own zeal, and of the deluſion of their 
countrymen, They will have a good conſcience for thei 
conſolation, and hiſtory for their avenger. 

But by what ſtrange chance is a woman like me, 
incapable of any thing but wiſhes, expoſed to thole 
ſtorms, which generally burſt upon the heads of none 
but efficient individuals? And what is the fate that | 
have to expect? Theſe are two queſtions, which | 
beg you to reſolve. 

I deem them of ſmall importance either in themſelves, 
or as far as my individual perſon is concerned; for 
what is a ſingle emmet more or leſs, cruſhed by tie 


foot of the elephant, in the general ſyſtem of the world? 
| had 5 But 
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ut they are of infinite intereſt in regard to the pre- 
i liberty and future happineſs of my country. For if 
| declared enemies, and its acknowledged friends and 
fenders be indiſcriminately confounded ; if the faithful 
nen and generous patriot be treated in the ſame 
anner as the man of a corrupt and ſelfiſh ſoul, or the 
adious ariſtocrate ; if the woman of virtue and ſenſi- 
lip, who is proud of the freedom of her country, and, 
bo in her humble retirement, or in any other ſituation, 
rakes every poſſible ſacrifice to its welfare, find herſelf 
ſociated in puniſhment with the vain or haughty fe- 


Br re, who curſes equality; ſurely juſtice and freedom 
rot yet reign, and future happineſs is doubtful. 
| ſpeak not here of my venerable huſband. A re- 


port ought to have been made of his accounts, when 
he firſt gave them in: inſtead of refuſing him Juſtice at 
frit, in order to retain the power of acculing him when 
almny ſhould have deprived him of the public eſteem. 
Robeſpierre, I defy you not to believe, that Roland 1s 
an honeſt man. You may be of opinion, that he does 
not think juſtly, wich reſpect to this or that meaſure; 
but your conſcience mult ſecretly do juſtice to his in- 
tegrity and civiſm: he needs to be ſeen little, to be 
loroughly known: his book is always open, and is in- 
lligible to every one. He has the ruggedneſs of vir- 
we, as Cato had its aſperity ; and has made by the 
barllineſs of his manner as many enemies as by his in- 
fexible equity: but theſe inequalities of ſurface diſap- 
pear at a diſtance, and the great qualities of the public 
man will remain for ever. It has been reported, that 
be fanned the flames of civil war at Lyons: and this 
. 9 pretext 


©. 

pretext has been brought forward as a reaſon for 7 
apprehenſion ! The ſuppoſition was not more juſt thy 
the conſequence. Diſguſted with public affairs, irriurt 
by perſecution, tired of the world, fatigued by his tokk 
and bending beneath the weight of years, what coll 
he do but conceal his ſorrows in an obſcure retiremen 
and fave the unworthy age in which he lives from th 
commiſſion of a crime? 
—He has corrupted the public mind, and I am hy 
accomplice !—This is the moſt curious of all reproach 
of all imputations the moſt abſurd. You cannot ail 
me, Robeſpierre, to take the trouble of refuting then 
here: the taſk would be too eaſy, eſpecially as you 
cannot be one of the well meaning people, who be. 
heve a ftory becauſe it is in print, or becauſe they har 
heard it related. My pretended implication in the gui 
would be truly laughable, were not the whole rendere 
atrocious by the miſty medium through which it is pre 
ſented to the people, who, being able to perceive no 
thing diſtinctly, figure to their imagination a thouland 
monſtrous forms. Great muſt be the inclination to in 
jure me of thoſe, who include me in this malicious and 
premeditated manner, in an accuſation ſtrongly reſemblin 
the charge of high treaſon, ſo often brought forward 
under the reign of Tiberius, againſt every one who vi 
deſtined to deſtruction, though guilty of no crime 
Whence, then, does this animoſity ariſe ? It is what 
cannot conceive: I, who never injured any one, al 
who am even incapable of wiſhing evil in return for tit 
injuries I receive. 


Brought up in retirement; devoted from my pu : 
| ole 
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ec fcrious ſtudies, which have given ſome degree of 
ergy to my mind; bleſt with a taſte for ſimple plea- 
es which no change of circumſtances has been able 


1 
tha 
Itated 


i pervert; an enthuſiaſtic admirer of the revolution, 
coul d giving way to the energy of the generous ſentiments 
ment inſpires; kept a ſtranger to public affairs by prin- 
nde as well as by my ſex, but converſing about them 


ih warmth, becauſe the public weal takes the lead 
all other concerns as ſoon as it exiſts; I regarded 
e firſt calumnies invented againſt me as contemptible 
allies; I deemed them the neceſſary tribute levied by 
envy upon a ſituation, which the vulgar had ftill the 
inbecility to conſider as exalted, and to which I would 
have preferred the peaceful ſtate, in which I had ſpent 
ſo many happy days. 

Theſe calumnies, however, have increaſed with effron- 
tery proportionate to my calmneſs and ſecurity: I have 
been dragged to priſon, and have remained there near 
five months; torn from the embraces of my helpleſs 
daughter, who can no longer recline her head on thac 
boſom whence ſhe drew her firſt nouriſhment ; far re- 
moved from every thing dear to me; cut off from all 
communication with the world; the but of all the ran- 
corous abuſe of a deluded populace, who believe that 
my death would be conducive to their happinels ; hear- 
Ing the guards, who watch under my grated window, 
liverting themſelves with the idea of my puniſhment ; 
ad reading the offenſive reproaches caſt upon me by 
unters, who never ſaw my face, any more than the 
other perſons of whoſe hatred I am the object. 

I have wearied no one with my remonſtrances; J 
have 
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have hoped for juſtice, and an end to prejwice, f 
the hand of time; wanting many things, I have af; 
for nothing: I have made up my mind to misforu 
proud of trying my ſtrength with her, and with tray. 
ling her under my feet. My neceſſities becoming u. 
gent, and afraid of bringing trouble upon thoſe o wing 
I might have addreſſed myſelf, I withe to ſell tie eu 
bottles in my cellar, which had not been ſealed up, he. 
cauſe it contained nothing of greater value. Immedi 
ately the whole town was in an uproar! The houk 
was ſurrounded ; the proprietor was taken into cuſtody; 
the guards were doubled; and perhaps I have realon 
to fear for the liberty of a poor ſervant, who is guilty df 
no crime but that of having ſerved me for the laſt thineen 
years with affection, becauſe I took care to render her 
life comfortable. So much does the people, miſled with 
regard to me, and deluded by harangues againſt con- 
ipirators, think me deſerving of that name. 

It is not, Robeſpierre, to excite your compaſſion, 
which I am above aſking, and which I ſhould perhaps 
deem an inſult, that I preſent you with a picture fat 
leſs melancholy than the truth: it is for your inſtruc- 
tion. | 

Fortune is fickle; and popular favour is not [6 
liable to change. Contemplate the fate of thoſe, who 
have agitated, pleaſed, or governed the people, from 
Viſcellinus to Cæſar, and from Hippo, the harangue- 
maker of Syracuſe, to our Pariſian orators. Juſlice 
and truth alone remain, and are a conſolation in every 
misfortune, even in the hour of death itſelf ; while no- 


thing can afford a ſhelter from ſtrokes of _— 
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remorſe, Marius and Sylla proſcribed thouſands of 
johts, a great number of ſenators, and a multitude of 
etched men. But could they ſtifle the voice of hiſ- 
ry, which has devoted their memories to execration ? 
w2s content an inmate of their minds? 

Whatever be the fate reſerved for me, I will find 
rage to undergo it in a manner worthy of myſelf; 
to anticipate the ſtroke, as may ſuit me beſt. After 
honours of perſecution, do thoſe of martyrdom await 
e? am I deſtined to languiſh in protracted captivity, 
xwoſed to the firſt cataſtrophe, that it may be judged 
quilite to bring about? or am I to be ſentenced to 
ranſportation as it 18 called, in order to experience, when a th 
# leagues out at ſea, that trifling neghgence on the part bt 
f the captain, which rids him of the trouble of his 
ring cargo, and enriches the waves? Speak! it is 
mething to know our fate, and a ſoul like mine is 
pable of looking it in the face. 

If you wiſh to be juſt, and attend to what I write, 
letter will not be uſeleſs to you, and in that caſe it 
y poſſibly be of ſervice to my country. But be it 
$ it may, Robeſpierre, I know, and you cannot help 
eling, that a perſon, who has known me, cannot 
erlecute me without remorſe. 


RoLanD, formerly Phlipon, 


| Nite, The idea of this letter, the care of compoſ- 
and the intention of ſending it, held their place in 


my 
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my mind for four-and-twenty hours: but whatth 
can my reflections have on a man, who ſacrifice; y 
leagues, of whoſe integrity he is well aſſured ? 

If my letter were to do no ſervice, it wou 
ill- timed. It would only embroil me to no pury 
with a tyrant, who may ſacrifice, but cannot debaſeg 
It ſhall not 80. 
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ROLAND'S 
FIRST ADMINISTRATION. 


Ly came Louis XVI. to ſelect for the adminiſ- 
tion of public affairs a man hke Roland, to whom, 
an auſtere philoſopher, and a laborious ſtudent, re- 
ement was doubly dear? This will be a queſtion 
th many people, and it would be one with me, were 
any other than what I am. I am going to anſwer 
by facts. 

Refident at Lyons, during the winter, and belonging 
the ſcientific and literary academies of that city, Ro- 
nd was employed by the agricultural ſociety to draw up 
| memoirs for the information of the States General. 
s principles, and his turn of mind, made him na- 
rally look forward with pleaſure to a revolution which 
omiled the reform of ſo many abuſes. The publicity 
[theſe ſentiments and his well known talents procured 
m his admiſſion into the electoral body upon the firſt 
mation of the commune, and his ſubſequent inveſt- 
ent with the adminiſtration of the finances of the city, 
lich was deeply involved in debt. Being ſent as a de- 
ty extraordinary to the conſtituent afſembly, he con- 
ted himſelf at Paris with ſeveral of its members, and 
Vor. I. Parr II. B with 
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with ſome of the perſons who devoted themſclves to the 
ſtudy of public affairs. He returned home, however, 
when the ſuppreſſion of his place of inſpector, by changing 
his deſtiny, obliged him to reflect on the courſe it vou 
become him in future to purſue, The queſtion Wa, 
whether he ſhould retire altogether to his eſtate in th 
country, and employ himſelf in its cultivation; or whe. 
ther, continuing his literary labours, he ſhould makes 
Journey to Paris, with the double view of collecting ms 
terials for that purpoſe, and of enforcing his claims toa 
penſion, as a reward for thirty years ſervice in his a 
miniſtratiye employ. The latter meaſure was adopt 
becauſe it would not prevent his recurring to the other, 
whenever he ſhould deem it adviſable fo to do. We 
returned, then, to Parts on the 1 5th of December, 1991; 
but the affairs of the nation at large did not permit ust 
hope, that the legiſlative aſſembly, which had juſt met 
would be ſoon at leiſure to attend to the concerns ofa 
private individual. Roland, intimate with Briſſot, be- 
came acquainted with ſeveral of his colleagues in the k- 
giſlative body; and not unfrequently went to the ſociety 
of Jacobins, with old friends ſettled at Paris, who like 
him were delighted with a revolution which they elteem- 
ed friendly to liberty, who thought that the ſociety had 
already been uſeful, and might ſtill help to ſuppert 
good cauſe. | 

Roland, content with being a peaceful auditor, neve 
aſcended the tribune to ſpeak. He was known bo. 
ever, not indeed to the illiterate, who had as yet gained 
no aſcendance, but to many others; and was appolnte 
one of the committee of correſpondence. This com 


mittee, of which the functions are indicated by the name 
W 
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'o tel compoſed of a conſiderable number of members, 
ever ur only a few were actively employed. Roland often 
"ging me home with a conſiderable packet of letters to an- 
roc: for though the buſineſs was divided into depart- 
vn, ents, and particular ones aſſigned to particular mem- 
1 ers it became nevertheleſs a matter of neceſſity for the 
ore diligent to take upon themſelves the duty of the 
eſt, that no part of the correſpondence might remain in 
arrears, read thoſe letters, and often undertook to 
anſwer them, epiſtolary writing having ever appeared to 
me ſingularly eaſy and agreeable, becauſe it adapts itſelf 
t every ſubject, and to every ſtyle alike, giving to diſ- 
cuſſion the moſt pleaſing form, and to reaſon all the ſcope 
it can deſire.— l remarked in moſt of the letters from the 
departments, a ſtyle exalted and empharical, ſentiments 
tnftured with bombaſt, and conſeguently with affeCta- 
tion, and in general a deſire of the public good, or the 
ambition of appearing an ardent patriot. I conſidered 
that the parent ſociety might exert its influence in 
aſſeminating good principles, taking care always to con- 
fine itſe f to the inſtruction of the people, and to the 
communication of ſentiments calculated to ſtrengthen 
the ſocial tye, and conſequently to inſpire the true 
love of our country, which ought to be only that 
of human kind, carried to the higheſt pitch in re- 
gard to thoſe who live under the ſame laws with our- 
elves, and exalted by a diſregard of ſclf-intereſt in the 
unfrequent, but ſometimes urgent, caſes, which require 
the greateſt ſacrifices. Perſuaded that a revolution is 
no better than a terrible, and deſtructive ſtorm, if the 
improvement of the public mind do not keep pace 
with the progreſſion of events; and ſenſible of the good 
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that might be done by taking hold of men's ing 
ginations, and giving them an impulſion towards viny, 
I employed myſelf with pleaſure in the correſponden 
The committee gave Roland credit for his induſtry; we 
indeed was he idle; but the work of two expeditig 
perſons muſt neceſſarily have been great in the 5g 
of thoſe, to whom the labours of either would have ah. 
peared conſiderable. 

* A few members of the aſſembly uſed to meet fr. 
quently in private, at a houſe in the Place Venddng, 
where one of them lodged, and where a worthy and 
opulent woman had it in her power, without putting her 
ſelf to inconvenience, to lend them an apartment, df 
which they were to make uſe, even in her abſence, 
Roland, who was eſteemed for his good ſenſe and in- 
tegrity, was invited to join them ; but he ſeldom weat, 
on account of the diſtance. As to me, I lived at home 
according to cuſtom; I was not in health, and kept 

little company. 
The ſituation of affairs, and the diſcontent of the 
public mind, alarmed the court. The miniſters ſoon 
became the objects of public animadverſion, and indeed 
their whole proceeding only tended to undermine a con- 
ſtitution which the king had ſworn to contrary to tis 
inclination, and which he did not mean to maintain, 
The court, uneaſy and perplexed, in the midit of the 
frequent changes and agication of the miniſtry, knew 
not on whom to fix its choice, But there were people 
who declared openly, that if Louis XVI. were fincere, 
he would take men of undoubted patriotiſm for his agents 
At length, impelled by weakneſs or by fear, the coun 
came to a deciſion, but it was with the hope of cot- 
rupting, 
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ping, or if that hope failed, with the intention of 
ifmiſing, the miniſters it ſhould appoint. The court 
en ſhewed itſelf inclined to make choice among thoſe 
lled patriots; and at that time the term had not 
Len abuſed. How was this brought about? I never 
new, nor did I ever enquire, becauſe it appeared to 
e that in that, as in all other caſes, the idea was firſt 
arted by ſome few individuals, propagated by others, 
ind at laſt taken up and acted upon by people in 
wower, By reflecting minds it was conſidered as im- 
portant, to direct the attention of the court towards men 
fabilities, and of reſpectable character; for it was poſ- 
de that it might take a malicious pleaſure in ſelecting 
hot: headed Jacobins, whoſe extravagance might juſtify 
complaint, and ſerve to bring patriotiſm into contempt. 
I know not who firt mentioned Roland, in the com- 
ome mittee at the Place Vendome, as one of thoſe who 
pt Nougat not to be overlooked. The name of Rolard was 

neceſſarily aſſociated with the idea of a well informed 
the tan, who had written upon the ſubject of adminiſtration, 
bo was not deſtitute of experience in that line, who 
cel N vs beſides in poſſeſſion of a fair reputation, and whoſe 
0- zee, manners, and decided character, joined to the prin- 
us aples he had openly profeſſed, even before the revolu- 


* tion, beſpoke him a worthy partizan of liberty, in every 
* point of view. — The king himſelf was no ſtranger to 


nl be above conſiderations, or at leaſt to the facts upon 
Wich they were founded, as I ſhall hereafter have oc- 

alon to ſhew, Thoſe ideas aroſe ſo naturally out of 
te circumſtances of the moment, that they were com- 
nunicated to us only three days before the formation 
1 o the new miniſtry,—Briſſot called upon me one even- 
B 3 ing 
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ing when I was alone, and informed me of the yy 
bability of Roland's elevation. I ſmiled, and af 
him the meaning of his pleaſantry. But he afiyg 
me it was no joke, related to me the partic in 
] have juſt mentioned, and added, that he was com 
to know whether Roland would conſent to take un 
him ſuch a taſk. I promiſed to conſult him, and mi 
known his reſolution on the following day. Roland un 
as much aſtoniſhed at the event as myſelf; but his u. 
tural activity rendered him by no means averſe to a nul. 
tiplicity of buſineſs, and he faid to me with a mil, 
he had always ſeen people in power fo miſerably def. 
cient, that he had never ceaſed to wonder how the pub: 
lic concerns could go forward at all; and that cok 
quently the thing in itſelf gave him no alarm. The ci 
cumſtances of the times were indeed critical, on account 
of the intereſts of the court, and the uncertainty of the 
king's intentions; but to a man attached to his dug, 
and caring little for the loſs of his place while fulfilling 
its duties, the riſk of acceptance was not great, Beſides 
a zealous man who had a right to ſome confidence in l 
talents, could not be inſenſible to the hope of ſerving 
his country. Roland then decided in the affirmative, 
and made known his intentions to Briſſot. The follov- 
ing day, the latter accompanied Dumouriez, who came 
to Roland's houſe at elevem o'clock at night, after tie 
breaking up of the council, to inform him, in conle- 
quence of orders, of which he was the bearer, that the 
king had juſt choſen him miniſter for the home depart 
ment. Dumouricz, a miniſter of recent date, ſpoke of 
the king's ſincere determination to ſupport the conſut- 


tion, and of his hope of ſeeing the machine ſet to work 
a 
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oon as the ſame ſpirit ſhould pervade the whole council, 


alke lying at the ſame time to Roland his particular ſatis- 
ud don at ſeeing a virtuous and enlightened patriot like 
ein im, called upon to take a ſhare in the government. 


Brifſot obſerved, that in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
de buſineſs of the home department was the moſt 
eicate, and the moſt laborious; and that the minds of 
he friends of liberty would be at eaſe on ſeeing it en- 
truſted to hands ſo ſteady and ſo pure. The conver- 


_ ſation p Med lightly over theſe matters, and an hour of 
_ the next day was appointed for Roland to be preſented to 
wo king, and to take his oath and his ſeat in the council. 
p | found in Dumouriez the deliberate air of a ſoldier, the 
1 


addreſs of a ſkilful courtier, and the converſation of a 
man of wit, but not the ſmalleſt trace of ſincerity or 
truth. —On comparing this man with his new colleague, 
whoſe frankneſs and auſterity ſometimes bordered upon 
rudeneſs, I aſked myſelf if it were poſſible for beings 
ſo diſſimilar to act long in concert ? —— © There goes a 
man, ſaid Roland, on their taking leave, © who diſcovers 
a great deal of patriotiſm, and appears to poſſeſs abili- 
tes. — Ves,“ ſaid 1, and againſt whom you will do 
rel to be on your guard; for I believe him capable 
of worming you out of place as ſoon as any man, if, you 
do not ſteer a courſe to pleaſe him.'—* We ſhall ſee,” 
ſaid Roland. 

The firſt time that Roland appeared at court with his 
uſual philoſophic dreſs, adopted long ſince for the ſake 
of convenience, a few ſcattered hairs combed over his 
venerable forehead, a round hat, and ſtrings in his 
ſhoes, all the court lackeys, who attached the utmoſt 
importance to that etiquette on which their exiſtence de- 
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pended, were ſcandalized, and in a manner terrife 
the ſight. -- One of them ſtepping up to Dumouriez yi 
horror pictured in his countenance, whiſpered with | 
look that indicated conſternation, Monſieur *, prin 4 in 
boucles a ſes ſouliers, Dumouriez, ready at repartee, ml 
aſſuming a tragi-comic tone, cried out, Monſicur +! tw 
et perdu! The ſaying was ſoon put in circulation, 2 
provoked a laugh from thoſe who were leaſt inclined 
to be merry. 
Louis XVI behaved to his new miniſters with th 
greateſt appearance of ſimplicity and gocd nature. Thi 
man was not preciſely what he was repreſented to be 
by thoſe who took a pleaſure in vilifying him: he un 
neither the brutiſn · blockhead, who was held up to the 
contempt of the people; nor was he the worthy and 
kind creature, whom his friends extolled to the 
ſkies. Nature had endowed him with ordinary faculties 
which would have ſerved him well in an obſcure ſtation, 
but he was depraved by his princely education, and 
ruined by his mediocrity in difficult times, when his fal- 
vation could only be effected by the union of genius 
and virtue. A common underſtanding, educated for 
the throne, and taught diflimulation from the earlieſt in- 
f.ncy, has a great advantage in its commerce with man- 
kind. The art of ſhewing to each perſon only what it | 
is proper for him to ſee, is in him no more than a ha- 
bit, the practice of which gives him che appearance 
of ability; but a man muſt be born an idiot indeed to 
appear a fool in ſuch a ſituation. Louis XVI. pol- 


* Sir! there are no buckles in his ſhoes ! 
+ Sic! we ae all ruined! 


ſeſſcd 
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ed beſides an excellent memory, and an active turn 
mind; was never idle, and read a great deal. He 
1 alſo a ready recollection of the various treati 
ing between France and the neighbourigg 
i well read in hiſtory, and was the beſt g@grapher in 


11 e kingdom. His knowledge of the names, and his 
and plication of them to the faces, of all the perſons about 
ned WW: court to whom they belonged, as well as his ac- 


aintance with the anecdotes peculiar to each, had been 
ended to all the individuals who had diſtinguiſhed 
emſelves in any manner during the revolution; fo 
at it was impoſſible to preſent to him a candidate for 
place, concerning whom he had not formed an opi- 
jon, founded on particular facts. But Louis XVI. 
thout elevation of ſoul, energy of mind, or firmneſs 
f temper, had ſuffered his views to be ſtill further 
tracted, and his ſentiments to be twiſted, if I may 
e the expreſſion, by religious prejudices, and jeſuiti- 
kl principles. Elevated ideas of religion, a belief 
God, and the hope of immortality, accord well 
th philoſophy, and fix it upon a broader baſis, at 
e ſame time that they compoſe the beſt ornaments of 
ie ſuperſtructure. Woe to the legiſlators who deſpiſe 
ele powerful means of inſpiring political virtue, and 
preſerving the morals of the people! Even if they 
ere illuſions yet unborn, it would be neceſſary to 
reate and foſter them for the conſolation of mankind, 
ut the religion of our prieſts preſents nothing but ob- 
ts of pucrile fear, and miſerable mummeries, to ſup- 
ly the place of good actions; and ſanctifies be- 
des all the maxims of deſpotiſm which the autho- 
ty of the church calls in to its aid. Louis XVI. 
Was 
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was 0 of hell, and of excommunication: with jg 
weakneſs as this it was impoſſible not to make a wif 
able king. Had he. been born two centuries befor 
and had his wife been a rational woman, he youll 
have made no more noiſe in the world, than na 
other princes of the Capetian line, who have © fre 
their hour upon the ſtage,” without doing much oo 
or much harm.—But raiſed to the throne when tr 
profligacy of Louis XV's court was at the highel;, a 
the diſorder of the finances extreme, he was led an 
by a giddy woman, who joined to Auſtrian inſolen 
the preſumption of youth and high birth, an inords 
nate love of pleaſure, and all the thoughtleſſneſs of 
light mind; and who was herſelf ſeduced by the vicesd 
an Aſiatic court, for which ſhe had been but too well pr 
pared by the example of her mother.— Louis XVI 
too weak to hold the reins of a government that v 
running to deſtruction, haſtened their common ruin h 
innumerable faults, Necker, who always mixed up pi 
thos in his politics as he did in his ſtyle, was a mu 
of moderate abilities, of whom the public entertaine 
a good opinion, becauſe he had a very high opiniv 
of himſelf, and proclaimed it without reſerve ; but vol 
of all political foreſight, a kind of outrageous finan 
cier, who could calculate nothing but the contends 
a purſe, and who ſpoke for eve of his character vii 
out rhime or reaſon, as womedf* gallantry do of tir 
virtue; Necker was a bad pilot for France, when ſuc 
a ſtorm was gathering round the horizon. France v 
a manner deſtitute of men; their ſcarcity has been tn! 
ſurpriſing in this revolution, in which hardly & 


thing but pigmies have appeared. I do not mg 


it 
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there was any want of wit, of knowledge, of learn- 


l | : 
10 of accompliſhments, or of phiioſophy. Theſe in- 
* dients, on the contrary, were never ſo common: 


was like the laſt glimmering of an expiring taper 
+ 25 to that energy of ſoul which J. J. Rouſſeau has 
well defined by calling it the firſt attribute of a hero, 
ported by that ſolidity of judgment which knows how 
\ ſet a true value upon every thing, and by thoſe 
nenſive views which look into fururity, conſtituting 
jocther the character of a great man, they were fought 
r every where, and were ſcarcely any where to be 
hund. | 

Louis XVI. conſtantly fluctuating between the fear 
f irritating his ſubjects, and the inclination of keeping 
hem in awe, while incapable of governing them, con- 
ned the ſtates general inſtead of retrenching his ex- 
ences, and introducing order into his court, Aſter 
aving himſelf ſowed the ſeeds, ad provided the means 
ff innovation, he attempted to prevent it by the affec- 
ation of a power, againſt which he had eſtabliſhed a 
principle of counteraction, and by ſo doing only taught 
bis people to reſiſt. Nothing remained for him but to 
ctiice one portion of his authority with a good grace, 
n order to preſerve in the other the means of re- 
Covering the whole ; but for want of knowing how to 
8) about it, he turned his attention to petty intrigues, the 
only Kind familiar to the perſons choſen by himſelf, 
vr favoured by the queen, He had however reſerved 
n the conſtitution ſufficient means of power and of hap- 
pitels, had he known how to be content; ſo that, 
ning as he was in abilities to prevent its eſtabliſhment, 
W ic might ſtil have been ſaved by the rectitude of his 
conduct, 
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conduct, if after having accepted it, he had ſincerely, 
deavoured to promote its execution. But always pr, 
ing, on one hand, his intention to ſupport what he ws 
undermining on the other, the obliquity of his pn. 
ceedings, and the fallacy. of his conduct, began h 
awakening diſtruſt, and ended by exciting indignation, 
As ſoon as he had appointed patriotic miniſterz k 
made it his ſole ſtudy to inſpire them with confidence; 
and fo well did he ſucceed, that during the firſt thee 
weeks, Roland and Claviere were enchanted with ti 
good intentions of the king. They dreamt of notling 
but a better order of things, and flattered themſches 
that the revolution was at an end. * Good heaven! 
J uſed to ſay, I never ſee you ſer off for the coundi 
with that wonderful confidence, but ir ſeems to me that 
you are about to commit ſome egregious act of folly, 
* I aſſure you, would Claviere anſwer, * the king is per. 
fectly ſenſible, that his intereſt is connected with the 
obſervance of the new laws: he reaſons too pertinentl 
on the ſubject not to be convinced of it.“ 4 
foi, added Roland, if he be not an honeſt min, 
he is the moſt arrant knave in the kingdom: it |s 
impoſſible for diſſimulation to be carried to fo greats 
length.” As to me, I always replied, I had no fait 
in that love for the conſtitution profeſſed by a man: 
who had been brought up in the prejudices of deſpo- 
tiſm, and in the habits of enjoying it, and whole ke 
cent conduct proved him wanting both in genius and 
virtue. My great argument was the flight to Varennes. 
The fittings of the council were held in a manner 
that might paſs for decent, in compariſon of what they 
aſterwards became; but with puerility, if regard be had 


10 


E a 7 


the important matters which called for diſcuſſion, 
ich of the miniſters who had bons“ to be ſigned, or 
ines of a ſimilar nature, regulated by the law, pecu- 
7 to his department, and concerning which there was 
\ occaſion to deliberate, waited upon the king. on the 


| | 
L by appointed, previouſly to the meeting of the coun- 
of to tranſact thoſe particular and ſubordinate affairs. 
? 


hey all repaired afterwards to the council chamber; 
4 there the proclamations that related to the ſubjects 
diſcuſſion were taken out of the port- folio. The 
niſter of juſtice next preſented the decrees for the royal 
ſeat; and then the council proceeded, or ought to 
re proceeded, to deliberate upon the operations, of 


ke queſtion of peace and war, &c. As to proclama- 
jons adapted to exiſting circumſtances, it was only ne- 
eſſary to examine the decree, and the propriety of its 
plication, which was readily done. All this time the 
ing ſuffered his miniſters to confer, while he read the ga- 
tte, or the Engliſh newſpapers in the original language, 
Ir elle wrote a few letters. The ſanctioning of decrees 
obtained more of his attention: he ſeldom gave his con- 
enteahly; and never without a refuſal, always declining to 
ccede to the firſt requeſt, and poſtponing the matter to the 
ext meeting, when he came with his opinion ready formed, 
iough appearing to ground it upon the arguments brought 
bv ard in the debate. As to great political affairs, he often 
euded their inveſtigation, by ſhifting the converſation to 


lon, If war were the queſtion, he would talk of tra- 


* Orders on the Treaſury. 
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overnment, the ſtate of affairs at home and abroad, 
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velling ; if diplomatic concerns were upon the aß 
he would advert to the manners, or inquire int 4 
local peculiarities of the country; or if the ſtate dg 
fairs at home were in diſcuſſion, he would dwell * 
ſome trifling detail of economy or agriculture. Row 
he would queſtion about his works, Dumouriez cn 
cerning anecdotes, and ſo on: the council-chamber 
converted into a coffee room, where the governor d 
the empire amuſed themſclves with idle chat: no . 
nutes were taken of the proceedings; there was no f. 
cretary to keep them; nor was any thing done int 
fitting of three hours except ſigning a few papen 
Such was the farce that was acted three times a week 
—— Why it is pitiable !' cried I out of all parienc, 
when on Roland's return, I inquired what had paſk 
© You are all in good humour, becauſe you experint 
no contradiction, and are treated with civility, Ya 
ſeem indeed to do whatever you pleaſe in your fevenl 
departments; but I am ſadly afraid that you are duc 
—* the public buſineſs however is not at a ſtand 
© no, but much time is loſt ; for in the torrent of afin 
that overwhelms you, I world rather ſee you emplof 
three hours in ſolitary meditation on the great intereſt 
of the ſtate, than ſpend them in idle converſation,” I 
the mean time the enemy were making preparation 
and it had become abſolutely neceſſary to declare wi; 
a meaſure which was the ſubject of an animated diſcul- 
ſion, and which the king did not ſeem to take with- 
out extreme repugnance. He had long delayed dt 
deciſion ; and appeared only to yield to the well-known 
opinion of the majority of the aſſembly, and to de 
unanimous voice of the council. Soon after, the cot. 
1 tinuation 


= — 


Sa 
tion or the multiplicity of religious troubles ren- 
el thoſe coercive meaſures indiſpenſable, which the 


11 ter of the interior had long ſolicited in vain, while 
un - threatening, and formidable attitude of the foreign 
Old es inſpired the miniſter of war with the idea f a 


dulation, which the convention adopted with enthuſi- 
4 and decreed without delay. 

It is true that theſe two decrees, one for the formation 
a camp of twenty thouſand men near Paris, the other 
oncerning the prieſts, were altogether deciſive. The 
durt perceived that they would overturn its ſecret 
eachery, the partial revolts fomented by fanaticiſm, 
nd the progreſs of the enemy, which it favoured. The 
ing was too firmly reſolved to refuſe his aſſent, to be 
nany haſte to confeſs his determination, and deviſed 
arious pretences by means of which he cluded the queſ- 


Ia on for more than a fortnight. The diſcuſſion of this 
ren vatter was ſeveral times renewed. Roland and Servan 
pelſvere urgent in their repreſentations, becauſe each of 


acm felt the importance and neceſſity of the law that 
regarded his particular department; the general advan- 
tage was evident to all, and the ſix miniſters in this re- 
ect were all of the ſame opinion. In the mean 
ime Dumouriez, whoſe looſe converſation the king 


ft for the meridian of a court, was ſent for ſeveral times 
to the queen, He had a little affront to revenge, and 
mihed to get rid of colleagues, whoſe auſterity ac- 
corded ill with his gay turn of mind: hence he was 
Induced to enter into agreements of which the effect was 
ſoon perceived. 

As to me, I felt a kind of agitation difficult 1 to de- 
ſcribe; 


encouraged, and whoſe manners did not render him un- 
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( 16 ) 
ſcribe : delighted with the revolution; perſuaded tht 
with all its faults, it was neceſſary to enforce the ©, 
ſtitution; and ardently deſiring to ſee my country pul 
per, the lowering aſpect of public affairs gave ney 
moral fever, which raged without intermiſſion. Ty 
king's delays demonſtrated his duplicity ; and Rol 
had no longer any doubt upon the ſubject: there x, 
mained then but one reſolution for an honeſt miriſe 
to take, and that was to go out of office, in ak 
Louis XVI. ſhould obſtinately refuſe to take the nei 
ſures neceſſary for the ſalvation of the ſtate. - 
That ſtep, unattended by any other, might perhay 
have ſatisfied the conſcience of a timid man; but fu 
a zealous citizen, it is not- enough to renounce a pul 
in which good is no longer to be done; it behoves lin 
to ſay ſo with energy, that he may throw light upon 
the public calamities, and render his reſignation bert. 
ficial to his country.-Roland and I had long lamented 
the weakneſs of his colleagues. The tardineſs of the 
king had ſuggeſted the idea, that it might be of great 
uſe to addreſs a letter to him from the miniſters 
collectively, ſetting forth the reaſons which had 
already been given in the council, but which, when 

- expreſſed upon paper, and ſigned by them all, with 
the offer of their reſignation in caſe his majeſty ſhould 
not think proper to liſten to their repreſentations, 
might either force him to compliance, or expoſe him to 
the eyes of all France. I drew up the letter, after having 
agreed. upon the fundamental points with Roland, and 
Roland made the propoſal to his colleagues, —Al ap- 
proved of the idea, but moſt of them differed as to the 
execution. Claviere objected to ſome phraſe or other; 


Duranthon was inclined to temporize ; and Lacoſte v3 
in 


\ 


s : 
no haſte to ſubſcribe his name. As ſuch a meaſure 
ud be the effect of a firſt glance and of a lively 
nſe of its propriety, the failure of our attempt 
: hint not to repeat it. It became then neceſ- 
„ to a& in an inſulated character, and ſince the coun- 
1 had not ſpirit enough to ſtand forth together, it 
hoved the man who ſet events at a defiance to take 
pon himſelf a taſk which the whole body ſhould have 
filled : the queſtion was no longer to reſign, but to 
ſerve to be diſmifſed—to ſay, do thus or we will re- 
re; but to aſſert that all was loſt unleſs a proper line 
pf conduct were purſued, 

I compoſed the famous letter. Here I muſt digreſs 
for a moment to clear up the doubts, and to fix the 
opinion of a number of perſons, of whom the greater 
part only allow me a little merit, that they may deny it 
to my huſband, while many others ſuppoſe me to have 
had a kind of influence in public affairs entirely diſcor- 
W dant with my turn of mind. Studious habits and a taſte 
for literature made me participate in his labours, as long 
& he remained. a private individual—I wrote with him 
2 I ate with him, becauſe one was almoſt as natural 
to me as the other, and becauſe my exiſtence being de- 
voted to his happineſs, I applied myſelf to thoſe things 
which gave him the greateſt pleaſure. Roland wrote 
treatiſes on the arts; I did the ſame, although the ſub- 
Je& was tedious to me. He was fond of erudition; I 
helped him ro purſue his critical reſearches. Did he 
wiſh, by way of recreation, to compoſe an eſſay for 
ſome academy? we fat down to write in concert, or elſe 
leparately, that we might afterwards compare our pro- 
ductions, chooſe the beſt, or compreſs them into one. 
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If he had written homilies, I ſhould have written hom. 
lies alſo. When he became miniſter I did not interkp 
with his adminiſtration ; but if a circular letter, a{g 
inſtructions, or an important ſtate paper, were want 
we talked the matter over with our uſual freedom, uy 
impreſſed with his ideas, and pregnant with my own, | 
took up the pen, which I had more leiſure to condy8 
than he had. 

Our principles and our turn of mind being the ſame, 
we came to a final agreement as to the form, and ny 
huſhand ran no riſk in paſſing through my hands, ] 
could advance nothing warranted by juſtice or reaſon, 
which he was not capable of realizing, or ſupporting by 
his energy and conduct; but my language expreſſel 
more ſtrongly than his words, what he had done or 
what he promiſed to do. Roland without me would 
not have been a worſe miniſter; his activity, and his 
knowledge, as well as his probity, were all his own; 
but with me he attracted more attention, becauſe I i- 
fuſed into his writings that mixture of ſpirit and of fof- 
neſs, of authoritative reaſon, and of ſeducing ſentiment, 
which are perhaps only to be found in a woman en- 
dowed with a clear head and a feeling heart. I com- 
poſed with delight ſuch pieces as I deemed likely to 
be of uſe, and felt greater pleaſure in ſo doing than i 
I had been known as the author. I am avaricious ct 
happineſs: with me it conſiſts in the good I do: I d 
not even ſtand in need of glory; nor can I find any pan 
in this world that ſuits me, but that of Providence. I a- 
low the malicious to look upon this confeſſion as a piece 


of impertinence which it muſt ſomewhat reſemble; 
| : thoſe 
I 
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de who know me however will ſee nothing in it but 


omi. 
Tlers what is ſincere, like myſelf, 
{xt a return to the letter, which was ſketched with a 


Broke of the pen, as was nearly the caſe with every 
thing 1 did of the kind; for to feel the neceſſity and 
propriety of a thing, to conceive its good effect, to 
defire to produce it, and to caſt into the mould the 
object from which that effect was to reſult, were to 
me but one and the ſame operation, While we were 
reading over this letter together, who ſhould be pre- 
ſent in my huſband's cloſet, but that very Pache, 
who, before the expiration of the year, calumniated 
Roland, and now perſecutes us, as the enemies of li- 
berty,—* Tis a very bold ſtep,” ſaid the hypocrite, 
whom I took for a ſage. —* Very bold! without doubt, 
but juſt and neceſſary; what ſignifies any thing elſe ?— 
Roland repaired to the council, on the 1cth of June, 
with the letter in his pocket, and with the deſign of firſt 
reading it aloud to his colleagues, and then putting ic 
into the king's hands. The debate concerning the ſanc- 
tioning of the two decrees began ; but was ſuſpended by 
the king, who told his miniſters to have each his writ- 
ten opinion ready to deliver to him at the next meeting 
of the council. Roland could have delivered his with- 
out delay : he thought however, after what had juſt been 
ſaid, that it was incumbent on him to wait out of a 
ſort of regard to his colleagues; but on his return home 
we were of opinion, that he could not do better than 
diſpatch his letter, to which he added three or four 
miſlive lines, 

The next day, at eight o'clock in the evening, I ſaw 
Servan walk into my apartment with a joyful counte- 
C 2 nance, 
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nance, *© Congratulate me,” ſaid he, © I am turned gy! 
J am much mortified,” anſwered I, *© at your being th 
firſt to have that honour ; but I hope that, ere long, j 
will be awarded to my huſband.—Servan related to ne 
that having been on buſineſs with the king in the mon. 
ing, he had endeavoured to ſpeak to him about th 
camp; that the king, with evident marks of ill hy. 
mour, had by turning his back upon him put an end 
to the converſation; and that at the very inſtant Dy- 
mouriez came up, in his majeſty's name, to demand 
his port folio, of which he was going to take charge 
himſelf, —* Dumouriez ? His conduct ſurpriſes me little, 
but it is infamous, and the other miniſters in that cafe 
ought not to wait for their diſmiſſion. It would be. 
come them better to write to the King, that they can 
no longer fit at the council board with Dumouriez; 
we muſt ſend for them to conſult about it.” Nobody 
but Claviere and Duranthon came, and they were peo- 
ple who never knew how to take a deciſive meaſure, 
It was agreed upon that they ſhould return the next 
morning, after due deliberation, and that Roland ſhould 
have a letter prepared for them all to ſign. At the ſame 
time he communicated to them the one which he had 
ſent in the morning, and from which he expected the 
ſame treatment as Servan had met with before. —l do 
not know whether, for that very reaſon, theſe gentle- 
men, who were fond of their places, might not ima- 
gine, that the two miniſters the moſt urgent for the 
decrees, would be the only ones ſacrificed, and that 
they ought not to expoſe themſelves raſhly to the ſame 
fate. The next morning they did not think proper to 


write, but deemed it moſt adviſeable to go and ſpeak 
[9 
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the king in perſon; a meaſure contrary to common 
-nſe; for when it is neceſſary to ſpeak plain truths to a 
xerſon entitled by his ſituation to a great deal of reſpect, 
tis much more advantageous to do it by letter. Ro- 
und, who had fulfilled his taſk, could do no more than 


by join them upon this occaſion ; and they all repaired to 
m— with the intention of aiking him to be of the 
Yu party, Lacoſte was doubtful, and appeared to heſitate, 
nf when a meſſenger from the king brought Duranthon an 


order to go immediately, and alone, to the palace. 
We will go and wait for you at your own houſe,” faid 
Claviere and Roland. —Scarcely had they reached the 
palace of juſtice, when Duranthon returned with a long 
face, and a hypocritical look; and drew ſlowly out of 
his pocket what was called a /ettre de cachet, containing 
the diſcharge of his two colleagues. You make us 
wait a long while for our liberty,“ ſaid Roland, taking 


deed.”—He returned home, and brought me the intelli- 
gence, for which I was well prepared.“ One thing re- 
mains to be done, ſaid I, with animation; * and that is, 
to be the firſt to acquaint the aſſembly with your diſ- 
miſſion, ſending them at the ſame time a copy of your 
letter to the king, by which it has certainly been occa- 
lioned,” This idea pleaſed him much, and we put it 
immediately into execution. foreſaw that it would 
have a great effect; nor was I deceived; it anſwered a 
double purpoſe ; utility and glory were the conſequences 
of my huſband's retreat. I had not been proud of his 
elevation to the miniſtry, but I was proud of his diſgrace. 

| have ſaid that Dumouricz had a little affront to 
revenge by entering into a league with the court againſt 
C3 his 
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his colleagues. The circumſtance that gave rife yh 
was as follows. 

Bonne-Carrere, a handſome man, who had the rey 
tation and manners of an intriguer, and who owed t 
croſs of St. Lewis which decorated his perſon to th 
intereſt of Dumouriez, was choſen by the latter fork 
principal agent, and appointed director general of th 
department of foreign affairs. 

I faw him once only, when Dumouriez brought hin 
to dine with me; and was as little impoſed upon by ti 
agreeable outſide as by that of Herault de Sechells 
© All theſe handſome fellows,” ſaid I to a friend, * ſen 
to me to be but poor patriots ; they appear too fond d 
themſelves not to prefer their own pretty perſons to th 
public good; nor can I ever help being tempted u 
lower their conceit, by affecting to be blind to the a. 
vantage on which they pride themſelves the moſt.” 

I more than once heard grave men, raembers of the 
legiſlature, ſome of thoſe noble originals who kept ho- 
nour and probity alive, and who are now declared in- 
famous on that account ; I heard them lament the choice 
that Dumouriez had made, and contend that patriotic 
miniſters, to give ſtrength to the cauſe of liberty, ſhould 
be particularly careful to commit every part of the ad. 
miniſtration to the pureſt hands. I know that Dumov- 
riez was mildly remonſtrated with, and that he urged in 
excuſe the underſtanding and talents of Bonne-Carrere, 
to whom wit, verſatility, and a mind fertile in reſources 
could not be denied; but a rumour got abroad of an 
affair managed by Bonne-Carrere, on account of which 
a hundred thouſand livres had been depoſited in a no- 


tary's hands. A. part of it was intended for madam & 
| Beauvaſt 
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art. This lady was Dumouriez' miſtreſs, a wo- 
n of caſy virtue, and ſiſter to Rivarol, living in the 
att of people of diſſolute manners, and diſguſting ari- 
Wocracy. I have forgot the nature of the affair, and the 
arties; but the names, the dates, and the particulars, 
ere known, and the fact was undoubted. It was 
greed that Dumouriez ſhonld be ſeriouſly requeſted to 
liſmiſs Bonne-Carrere, and to preſerve, or to put on a 
ecency of demeanor, without which it was impoſſible for 
im to remain in the miniſtry, and to avoid injury to the 
good cauſe, Genſonne, who was intimately acquainted 
with Dumouriez ; and Briſſot, to whom all Bonne-Car- 
rere's tricks had been denounced, determined to ſpeak 
to him at Roland's, in his preſence, and in that of three 
or four other perſons, either his colleagues, or members 
of the legiſlative body. Accordingly, after dining at my 
table, and retiring into the room which I generally in- 
habited, the grievance was ſet forth, and the obſerva- 
tions it warranted, were made to Dumouriez. Roland, 
with all the gravity of his age and character, took the 
liberty of inſiſting upon the matter, as intereſting to the 
whole miniſtry, Nothing being leſs agreeable to Du- 
mouriez than this preciſion, and the tone of remon- 
ſtrance, he endeavoured at firſt to give the ſubje& a 
light turn; but finding himſelf hard preſſed by ſober ar- 
gument, he grew angry, and took leave with an air of 
diſcontent. From that day he ceaſed to viſit the mem- 
bers of the aſſembly, and did not ſeem ſatisfied when he 
met them at my houſe, whither he came much leſs fre- 
quently than before. Reflecting upon this conduct, I 
told Roland, that, without pretending to be verſed 
in intrigue, I believed, according to the practice of 
C4 the 
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the world, the hour of ruining Dumouriez was at 
if he did not wiſh to be overturned hi:n{elf. I knw ac 
very well,” added I, that you will not deſcend to fg le 
manceuvres ; but it is not the leſs true, that Dumoua * 
will certainly endeavour to get rid of thoſe by with 
cenſure he has been offended. When a man once he, e 
gins to read lectures, and does it to no purpoſe, he nut hr 
puniſh, or expect to be moleſted.” Dumouriez, why 
was partial to Bonne-Carrere, made him his confidant a 
far as he was perſonally concerned; and Bonne-Cartet, 
who had acceſs to the queen by means of ſeveral one 
with whom he was connected, found means to huh 
vp the diſgraceful ſtory. Intrigues were ſet on foot; 
the famous decrees followed ; and although Dumou- 
riez was for giving them the royal aſſent, he con- 
trived to keep in favour at court, and was of uſe, 
after the departure of his colleagues, either by propoſe 
ing fucceſſors, or by accepting the war department; 
though, by the way, he did not keep it long; for the 
court, which at firſt had -been glad to retain him, that 
they might not appear to diſmiſs all the miniſters de- 
nominated patriots at once, got rid of him ſoon after, 
But he was too dexterous not to avoid a total diſgrace, 
and obtained employment in the army conformable to 
his rank. 

Even the patriots imagined it was adviſable to 
turn his talents to account, and were in hopes that be 
would make a good uſe of them in his military carect. 
One of the principal difficulties that embarraſſed go- 
vernment, after the 4oth of Auguſt, was to find perlvns 
fit to fill public employs, particularly in that line. I be 


old government had conferred the rank of officer upon 
none 


1 
but nobles; and knowledge and experience were 
1ce-yrated in their order; but the people were uneaſy 


e. Struck with this contraſt, they could not, like 
e enlightened part of mankind, judge of the reaſons of 
nfidence, founded on one man's diſpoſition, on the 
aſons of another, and on the principles of a third. 

heir flatterers, on the contrary, aggravated their fears, 
nd excited their diſtruſt : everlaſting denunciators, they 
t themſelves up as enemies to every man in place, that 
hey might eſtabliſh themſelves 1n thoſe places which beft 


Nt; ted their ambition: ſuch is the ſyſtem of all aguators, 
Us tom Hippo, the orator of Syracuſe, to * 
-e ſercbifer of Paris. 

; Roland, recalled to the miniſtry, thought that the 
„obi good, and the circumſtances of the times, made it 


is duty to do away all idea of oppoſition between Du- 
ouriez and himſelt, ſince each was ſerving the repub- 
lic in his way, © The chances in politics,” ſaid he in 
bis letter, “ are as uncertain as in war; I am again in 
* the executive council; you are at the head of an 
*army; you have the errors of your adminiſtration to 
*etace from the public mind, and Jaurels to gather in 
IF” the field of Mars! You were led into an intrigue 
which made you do an ill office to your colleagues, 
*and were duped, in your turn, by the very court 
"whoſe favour you were ſtriving to preſerve. But 
you are not unlike thoſe valorous knights, who were 
"every now and then guilty f little roguiſh tricks, 
at Which they were the firlt to laugh tlemicives; but 
"who fought eee like furies, when their ho- 

* nour 


keing them intruſted with the conduct of the forces 
-ndcd to ſupport a conſticution® adverſe to their in- 
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ec which we have not yet been able to throw off, andy 
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overtures made in conſequence ; but they led to nothing 
He came to Paris after the enemy had evacuated or 


Roland ſaw him at the council chamber, and one 


ward air for a man of ſo much aſſurance. I ſmiled, an 


enough; and that doubtleſs he never expected ſbe 


ant +: a4. 


„ 
* nour was at ſtake. It muſt be confeſſed thy g 


« character does not very well accord with republcy 
« auſterity : it is the conſequence of thoſe manner 


« which you will be ſure of a pardon, if you beat & 
© enemy. You will find me in the council ever n 
© to fecond your enterprifes as long as they have te 
“public welfare in view. Where that is concerned | 
« am a ſtranger to all favour and affection; and ſul 
e look up to you as to one of the ſaviours of my cou 
te try, provided you devote yourſelf ſincerely to its ds 
te fence.” — Dumouriez's anſwer was ſpirited, and li 
conduct no leſs ſo—he repulſed the Pruſſians. 

I remember at this period, ſome hopes were en 
tertained of detaching them from the league, and ſome 


territory, to concert the plan of his Belgic campaign 


he came to dine at our houſe, with ſeveral otter 
gueſts. When he entered the room, he appeared 4 
little embarraſſed, and offered me a beautiful bouquet 
which he had in his hand, with ſomewhat of an avk- 


told him, that the tricks of fortune were whimlica 


would enable me to receive him again in that hotel 
but flowers did not the leſs become the conquerd 
of the Pruſſians, and that I received them with pleaſut 
from his hand. After dinner he propoſed going to tle 
opera. That, again, was a remnant of the old foll 


of our generals, whoſe cuſtom it was to ſhew — 
eve 


LW 3 


es at the playhouſe, and ſeek theatrical crowns 
enever they had obtained an advantage over the 
my. Somebody aſked me if I did not intend to be 
re; but I declined giving an anſwer, becauſe it was 
her conſiſtent with my character nor my manners to 
een in public with Dumouriez. When the company 
e gone, however, I propoſed to Vergniaux to take a 
de in my box, in company with my daughter and 
{hal yſelf, We went thither, and were told by the aſto- 
med box-keeper that the miniſter's box was full. 
That is impoſſible,” ſaid I; for nobody could go into 
without a ticket ſigned by him, and I had not given a 
nele one away.-—* Bur it is the miniſter himſelf, and 
erg e inſiſted upon admiſſion.— No, that cannot be: open 
he door, and I ſhall ſoon ſee who it is.? Two or three 
ms-culottes, in the ſhape of bullies, were ſtanding in the 
obby. Don't open the door, cried they, © the mi- 
niſter is there. I cannot help it,“ anſwered the wo- 
man, who inſtantly obeyed me; and there I diſcovered 
Danton's broad face, that of Fabre, and two or three 
omen of ſuſpicious appearance. The opera was be- 
gun; their eyes were turned upon the ſtage; and Dan- 
ton was leaning over towards the next box to ſpeak to 
Dumouriez, whom I recognized immediately. All this 
aw at a ſingle glance, without being perceived by any 
body in the box, and puſhing the door to, made a haſty 
retreat, © Why, indeed,” faid I to the box-keeper, * a 
certain ci-devant miniſter of juſtice is there, whom 1 
would rather leave to enjoy the fruits of his imperti- 
tence, than enter into any altercation with him: I have 
othing to do here.“ On ſaying this, I retired, well 
pleaſed upon the whole that Danton's folly had ſaved me 
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the republic as he had ſerved the king, provided it tat 
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( 28 ) 
from the incongruity I wiſhed to avoid of appear 
public with Dumouriez, whoſe ſeat would haye heal 
very near to mine. I afterwards heard that Danta of 
Fabre conſtantly attended him to all the other therm 
where he was weak enough to ſhew himſelf, As wa 
I have never ſeen. him ſince. This, then, is the wi 
of our connection with a man, whoſe accomplices pe 
were pleaſed to ſuppoſe us at the time of his treachn 
Dumouriez is active, vigilant, witty, and brave; cl 
lated alike for war and for intrigue. Poſſeſſed of ye 
military talents, he was the only man in France, in t. 
opinion even of his jealous competitors, able to ca 
mand a large army properly; but he was better fim 
by his verſatile diſpoſition, and by his diſſolute mori 
to ſerye under the old court, than under the new g 
vernment. His extenſive views, and the ſpirit wit 
which he purſues them, render him capable of formuy 
vaſt projects; nor does he want abilities to carry theq 
into execution; but his temper is not equal to his u 
derſtanding, and his impatience and impetuoſity hun 
him into meaſures precipitate or indiſcreet. He | 
excellent at deviſing a ſtratagem; but incapable d 
concealing his purpoſe for any length of time. Db 
mouriez, in ſhort, to become the leader of a putt 
wanted a cooler head. 

I am perſuaded he did not go to the Belgic pit 
vinces with treacherous intentions: he would have ſeriel 


tended to his glory and advantage; but the injudicia 
decrees paſſed by the convention, the infamous condi 
of its commiſſaries, and the blunders of the execuie 
power, ruining our cauſe in that country, and the *Y 

4m " 


( 29 ) | 

urs threatening a general convulſion, he conceived 
idea of giving them a turn, and for want of temper 
prudence bewildered himſelf in his combinations. 
auriez muſt be very amiable in orgies of his own 
and agreeable to women of diſſolute manners: he 
irs to have till all the ſprightlineſs of youth, and 
he gaiety of a lively and free imagination ; but with 
en of a reſerved diſpoſition there is ſomething 
al in his politeneſs. He uſed to divert the King in 
neil by the moſt extravagant ſtories, at which his 
ve colleagues could not help laughing; and not un- 
ently he ſeaſoned them with truths equally bold and 
| applied. What a difference between this man, 
ous as he is, and Lukner, who at one time was the 
y hope of France! Never did I meet with any thing 
contemptible. He was an old ſoldier, half &rutificd, 
nting in common ſenſe, and deſtitute cf all energy of 
nd; a mere phantom of a man, who, by means of his 
Ken French, his fondneſs for wine, a few oaths, and 
kind of intrepidity, had acquired great popularity 
the army, among mercenary machines, ever the 
pes of any one who taps them on the ſhoulder, 
kaks to them with familiarity, and puniſhes them from 
e to time. © O my poor country !' ſaid I next day 
þ Guadet, who aſked me what I thought of Lukner, 
you are undone indeed, if you are obliged to ſend 
road for ſuch a being, and to confide your deſtiny to 
ch hands! : 

| am perfectly ignorant of tactics, and Lukner, for 
bait I know, might underſtand the routine of his pro- 
lon; but I am well aſſured that no man can be a 
peat general without good ſenſe and rationality. 

The 


( 39 ) 

The thing which ſurpriſed me the moſt, after 
huſband's elevation had given me an opportuniy 
being acquainted with a great number of perſons 1 
ticularly of thoſe employed in important affair, 
the univerſal meanneſs of their minds: it ſurpaſſes a 
thing that can be imagined, and extends to every n 
from the clerk, who ſtands in need of nothing but k 
to comprehend a plain queſtion, method to treat it 
a decent ſtyle to draw up a letter, to the mini 
charged with the government, the general at the k 
of armies, and the ambaſſador employed to protect. 
intereſts of the ſtate, But for that experience, ne 
ſhould I have thought ſo poorly of my ſpecies ; nor 
it till that period that J aſſumed any confidence inn 
ſelf: till then I was as baſhful as a boarder in a 
ven and thought people who had more aſlur 
than myſelf, had more abilities alſo. ] no longer we 
der, indeed, that I was a favourite: my friends pe 
ceived I was not without my ſhare of merit, 1 
yet I ſincerely did homage to other people's vanity, 
In this ſcarcity of men of abilities, the revolution han! 
' ſucceſſively driven away thoſe whoſe birth, fortune, e 
cation, and circumſtances, had rendered them ſupenor 
the maſs of the people by a ſomewhat higher degt 
of cultivation, it is no wonder if we fell gradually in 
the hands of the groſſeſt ignorance, and moſt ſhamei 
incapacity. There are a great many degrees betwee 
de Grave and Bouchotte. The former was a | 
man, whom nature had made gentle, whoſe prejudt 
inſpired him with pride, and whoſe heart perſuaded hi 
to be amiable ; but who, for want of knowing how f 
reconcile thoſe various affections, at laſt became notiun 
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bis elbows turned out, and his head erect, very 
1 ſhewing nothing but the whites of his great blue 
which he could not keep open after dinner without 
Auſtance of two or three cups of coffee ; ſpeaking 
as if out of diſcretion, but in reality for fear of 
voſing himſelf; and truly anxious about his official 
icerns, but diſtracted by their multiplicity. The 
nini ſequence. was, that at laſt he abandoned a place for 
ec he felt himſelf unfit. I will ſay nothing of Bou- 


ls were innumerable, Of Servan I have ſpoken 
ere; a brave ſoldier, an excellent citizen, and a 
an of information, he poſſeſſed a degree of merit 
oom to be met with: the world would be too happy if 
ere were many men of that character. Claviere, I man 
underſtanding, but of that diſagreeable diſpoſition ſo 
mon among people, who paſſing much of their time 
their cloſets, form opinions there, which they after- 
ds maintain with obſtinacy, was neither deficient in 
wedge nor philoſophy ; but financial habits had in 
me meaſure narrowed his mind. Pecuniary calcula- 
uns indeed always ſpoil the happieſt diſpoſitions ; for it 
impoſſible for a man not to ſet a high value upon that 
lich conſtitutes his daily occupation. A banker may 
r an able and well-informed man; but he will never 
umber the diſintereſtedneſs of Ariſtides among his vir- 
es. Claviere is very laborious, eaſy to be led by 
ole who know his weak fide, but inſupportable in his 
ammerce with any body who partakes of his own ob- 
Ninacy in diſpute ; a bad judge of mankind, of whom he 
yer ſtudied but one part, their underſtandings, without 


attending 


[ think I ſee him now, walking upon his heels, 


oe; an idiot is deſcribed in three ſyllables ; but his 


( 32 ) 
attending to their diſpoſitions, their intereſts, and g 
paſſions; timid in council, although ſometimes 
away by the warmth of his temper; in a word, K 
rather a good adminiſtrator than an able miniſter, 

I never yet could underſtand what it was that u 
moted Duranthon to a place in the adminiſtration, y 
leſs indeed it were the idea of the little avilicy neceſly 
to fill that of miniſter of juſtice. Heavy, flochful, wi 
and talkative, timid and confined in his notions, he wif 
in truth no better than an old woman. His reputai 
for integrity, the ſober manners of a decent advuc; 
a few teſtimonies of attachment to the revolution, x 
the age of experience, probably ſerved him as a recon 
mendation ; but he had not even ſenſe enough to mak 
a ſeaſonable retreat, the only meaſure by which he coll 
have acquired a portion of glory. When I recollt 
what kind of men he has had for his ſuccefſors, I am 
angry with thoſe who thought him worthy of his place; 
but I cannot help aſking myſelf where we are to ſcck fi 
men qualified to hold the reins of government. 

Lacoſte had the official knowledge, the laboriow 
habits, and the inſignificance of a clerk. Having bet 
long employed in the admiralty-office ( Bureaus de l 
marine), he was thought fit to be put at the head of ti 
department, in which he committed no blunders. But 
he was deſtitute of the capacity and activity which ougit 
to characterize the adminiſtrator of ſo conſiderable 4 
branch of the public buſineſs, and his want of them vs 
expoſed by the exigencies of the times. Nothing ſhot 
of the inability of Monge, could have afforded an ach 
tageous object of compariſon for Lacoſte.—Beneath tit 


maſk of a countenance almoſt indicating timidity, te 
lattet 


1 


V 


. 


ter concealed an irritable diſpoſition, which, in caſe 
f contradiction, degenerated into the moſt ridiculous 
jolence. 

Such was the compoſition of the miniſtry the firſt 
me that Roland belonged to it. There prevailed, in the 
teginning, a great union between the members of the 
ouncil; and I verily believe they were all ſincerely 
tached to the conſtitution, with more or leſs of regard 
> their own intereſt on the part of ſeveral. As they 
ſembled at each other's houſ on the days the 
uncil met, I had them to dine with me once a 
eck. Some of the members of the legiſlative body 
ere alſo invited; and the converſation ufed to turn on 
he affairs of the nation, with a common deſire of pro- 
moting the public good. This was a happy time in 
compariſon of that which followed ! 
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ROLAND's SECOND ADMINISTRATION. 


AT the time of the recal of Roland, Claviere, uf 
Servan, the compoſition of the miniſtry was complex 
by the appointment of Danton, whom J have fufficienh 
depicted elſewhere, and by that of Monge and le Brny 
the former to the marine department, the latter to th 
of foreign affairs. Nothing is ſo diſtreſſing as the dif 
culty of making a choice in circumſtances like thoſe d 
the times in queſtion. Every man who had belonged u 
the court, directly or indirectly, was proſcribed by pub- 
lic opinion; nor could any thing ſhort of the brilliat 
proofs of patriotiſm given by Servan, efface that origin 
ſin, even ſinall as it was in regard to him. The perſon 
employed to make a choice were ill calculated to do 0. 
New themſelves to public affairs, our legiſlators could i 
not boaſt of thoſe extenſive connections which lead to 
an acquaintance with a great number of individuals, and 
enable a man to ſelect from them the perſons belt 
fitted for important employments. The committee 
was puzzled to make a choice, when the idea of Monge, 
who was known to Condorcet as a fellow academician, 
and of whoſe patriotiſm ſeveral others had heard fayour- 
able mention, preſented itſelf, Monge, a mathemat- 
cian, ſometimes ſent to examine officers at the out- ports 
an honeſt citizen, the father of a reſpectable family, aud 
a zealous member of the club of the Luxemburg, ws 
for a moment weighed in the ſcale againſt Meunier, his 
colleague at the academy, and an officer of engineers; 
but as the latter was known to have paid his court !0 


the great, Monge was preferred. 
e great, g P Good: 


(89 
Good-humoured, thick-witted, and inclined to buf. 


nery, Monge was a ftone-cutter at Mezieres, where 
Abbe Boſſut, perceiving him to have a turn for the 
thematics, initiated him in that ſcience, and encou- 
xd him by a donation of ſix livres a weck: but when 
application he had got forward in the world, he 
ed to viſit his benefactor, conſidering himſelf as his 
dual. Accuſtomed to calculate immutable elements, 
onge was deſtitute of all knowledge of the world, or 
public affairs: heavy and awkward in his pleaſantry, 
recalled to my recollection, in his clumſy attempts at 
it, the bears kept in the ditches of the city of Berne, 
hoſe playfut tricks, correſponding with their uncouth 
rms, amuſe the paſſengers, 

The new miniſter filled his office with men as little 
apable of acting as he was of judging : he took great 
ius without doing any good, and ſuffered the ma- 
Ine to be diſarganized at a time when it was moſt 
mportant to keep up, and even to increaſe the eſtabliſh- 
ent, Praiſe, however, is due to the goodneſs of his 
tentions: he was frightened at the burthen, and wiſhed 
o lay it down; but the difficulty of finding a better 
an, procured him an invitation to remain at his poſt. 
Þy degrees his duty came to fit eaſy on him, and he 
kacied that he did it as well as it could have been done 
dy any body elſe. But though a bad adminiſtrator, he 
ms ſtill worſe as a counſellor, and ſerved only to fill a 
chair during the debates of the executive power, con- 
Urring conſtantly in ſentiment with the moſt timid, 
becauſe having none of his own, he naturally followed 
dat which was moſt conformable to the views of a 
arrow mind, 
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( 36 ) 

When Pache was promoted to the miniſtry, he he. 
came the oracle of his friend and admirer Monge, yig 
was no longer of any opinion but his, and received 
as if it had been the inſpiration of the divinity. I 
was he Maratized; and thus did this man, who was d 
tined by nature to play a better part, become the abe. 
tor of the moſt atrocious and ſanguinary doc rines. 
Le Brun, employed in the office of foreign afin, 
paſſed for a man of ſound underſtanding, becauſe ke 
never had any flights of fancy, and for a man of abil- 
ties, becauſe he had been a tolerable clerk. He ws 
tolerably acquainted with the diplomatic chart, and 
could draw up a ſenſible letter or report. In ordinan 
times, he would have done very well for the depart 
ment which is the leaſt laborious, and where the buſ- 
neſs is of the moſt agreeable kind. But he had none of 
that activity of mind and diſpoſition, which it was N. 
ceſſary to diſplay at the moment he was called 
the miniſtry, Ill-informed of what was going on among 
our neighbours, and ſending miniſters to foreign courts 
who, although not deſtitute of merit, had none of thok 
qualities which ſerve to recommend a man, and who 
could hardly penetrate further than the anti-chambers of 
the great; he neither made uſe of that kind of intrigue, 
by which employment might have been found at home 
for thoſe who wiſhed to attack us, nor of that kind df 
dignity with which a powerful ſtate ought to inveſt it 
acknowledged agents in order to procure itſelf reſpect— 
© What are you about ?? Roland ſometimes uſed to lay: 
© In your place, I would have put all Europe in motion, 
and have inſured peace to France, without the aid d 


arms; I would take care to know what is going * 
0 


( Þ-3 


be. every cabinet, and exert my influence there.” Le 
" zun was never in a hurry; and now, in Auguſt 1793, 
eat 


demonville, who ought to have been at Conſtantinople 
gut months ago, has juſt been intercepted in his way 
krovgh Switzerland. The laſt choice of Le Brun will 
ene to characterize him completely, without my add- 
ng another trait. He has appointed Grouvelle, the ſe- 
tary to the council, of whom in that quality I ought 
already to have ſpoken, miniſter plenipotentiary at the 
court of Denmark, 

Grouvelle, a pupil of Cerutti, of whom he learned 
nothing but to conſtruct affected phraſes, which contain 
tie whole of his philoſophy ; narrow-minded, frigid, 


come as flat as himſelf; Grouvelle had been candidate 
for ſome place or other in the miniſtry, and was ap- 
pointed ſecretary to the council on the tenth of Auguſt, 
according to a conſtitutional law, againſt the difre- 
gad of which Roland had. remonſtrated with ſo much 
warmth, that the king had at laſt determined to attend 
tit, Roland was in hopes that the keeping of a re- 
gilar regiſter, in which an entry might be made of 
the debates, would give to the proceedings of the 
council a more ſerious, as well as a more uſeful turn: 
te perceived beſides, that it would afford to men poſ- 
eſſed of a firm temper of mind an opportunity of au- 
henticating their opinions, and of ſecuring a teſtimony 
bmetimes uſeful to hiſtory, and always neceſſary to their 
own juſtification, But the belt inſtitutions are only ad- 
Fantageous when in the hands of people incapable of per- 
rerting them. Grouvelle did not know how to take 
dinutes of the proceedings, and the miniſters, for the 
D 3 moſt 


2nd vain, the laſt editor of the Feuille Villageoiſe, be- 
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moſt part, cared little whether any traces of thy 
opinion remained. The ſecretary was never i 
to do more than draw up a ſummary of the reſch 
tions taken, without the aſſignment of any reg 
or the mention of any oppoſition ; nor could Ri 
ever find means to get his objections inſerted, em 
when he formally reſiſted the refolution of the cou 
Grouvelle conſtantly interfered in the diſcuſſion, all 
by his captious manner contributed not a little to rec = 
der it perplexing, till Roland, out of all patience, d. 
ſerved to him one day that he did not recollect his by. 
ſineſs there.— What, am I nothing but an ink-hon! 
exclaimed the important ſecretary in an angry tone. - -+ 
© You ovght to be nothing elſe here,“ replied the ft. 
vere Roland; every time you interfere in the debate 
you forget your duty, which is to take it down; and 
this is the reaſon why you have only time to make a 
little inſignificant ſtatement upon a looſe ſheet of paper, 
which, when entered in the regiſter, gives not the ſmalleſ 
idea of the operations of government; whereas the r- 
giſter of the council ought to ſerve as archives to the 
executive power. - Grouyelle was much incenled, 
but he neither improved nor altered his method, which 
as my reader will eaſily perceive, was quite good enougl 
for ſuch men as I have deſcribed above. The ſalary of 
his place was twenty thouſand livres (C833), to which 
he thought it would be convenient to add an apartment 
in the Louvre, ſpacious enough to lodge himſelf and 
his clerks, and made his repreſentation to the mini- 
ſter of the home department accordingly. It requires 
but little knowledge of Roland's character to conceive 


the indignation with which he received this propoſal, and 
tue 


8 


1 


e vigour with which he repelled it. Clerks! ſaid he, 
e buſineſs that I could tranſact myſelf i in a few hours, 
lol 1 better than you if I were in your place.—1 
fire that you will take a copyiſt to ſave you the trouble 
f delivering ſuch copies or extracts of the proceedings 
eußgg jou may be called upon to furniſh ; but twenty thou- 
ind livres are quite ſufficient to pay his falary, and to 
n lodging for him as well as for yourſelf: the ſum is 
en extravagant, in a free government, for the place 
Fou occupy.” 

Grouvelle certainly has a right not to be fond of Roland, 
ud] believe that he exerciſes it to its full extent. 

As to me, I felt, in the moſt lively manner, that his 
ndiculous pretenſions were intolerable.— Theſe men, 
made up of vanity, whoſe wit is a mere jargon, whoſe 
philoſophy is pitiable oſtentation, and whoſe ſentiments 
are recollections, appear to me a kind of eunuchs, in a 
moral ſenſe, whom I deſpiſe and deteſt more cordially 
than ſome women hate and diſdain thoſe creatures. Such, 
however, is the miniſter of a great nation at a foreign 
court, of which it is important to preſerve the eſteem, 
and ſecure the neutrality. I am unacquainted with the 
ſecret of his appointment; but I would wager that 
Grouvelle, half-dead with fear, on ſeeing the diſaſtrous 
polition of public affairs, requeſted le Brun to get him 
lent out of France in any way whatever; and that 
le Brun, in quality of miniſter, made him ambaſſador, 
& he would have made him a travelling-clerk, if he 
himſelf had been a merchant. It is an arrangement be- 


b no otherwiſe concerned than in conferring the 
title, and advantages attached to it, and in receiving 
D 4 the 


tween individual and individual, in which the republic 
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the injury that may ariſe from being ſo badly reg, 


ſented. aual 

The choice of an envoy to the United States was oo, iis, 
ducted with more wiſdom ; and affords a new argy. d\ 
ment in favour of Briſſot, againſt whom the ſhare h 31 
had in it is brought forward as a crime. Bonne. Ca. ad 


rere having been fixed upon, I know not at what pe, 
riod, Briſſot obſerved to ſeveral members of the cou. 
cil, that it was of conſequence to the maintenance of Mit t 
our good underſtanding with the United States, en 
well as to the glory of our infant republic, to ſend u 
America a man whoſe diſpoſition and manners might be Mee 
agreeable to the Americans. In that reſpect Bonne- 
Carrere was not a ſuitable perſon : an amiable libertine of 
the faſhionable world, and-a gameſter, whatever wight 
be his talents and abilities, was very unfit to play the 
grave and decent part becoming a miniſter reſident with 
that tranſatlantic nation. | 
Briſſot was actuated by no perſonal intereſt ; he ws 
the laſt man in the world to be fo influenced: he men- 
tioned Geneſt, who was juſt returned from a reſidence 
of five years in Ruſſia, and who, beſides his being al. 
ready converſant with diplomatic affairs, poſſeſſed all the 
moral virtues, and all the information, that could render 
him agreeable to a ſerious people. 
That propoſal was wiſe; it was ſupported by every 
poſſible conſideration ; and Geneſt was preferred. It 
this be an intrigue, let us pray that all intriguers 
may reſemble Briſſot. I faw Geneſt, I deſired to 
fee him again, and ſhould always be delighted vit 
his company. His judgment is ſolid, and his mind en- 
lightened: he has as much amenity as decency of man- 
ners; 
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s; his converſation is inſtructive and agreeable, and 
ually free from pedantry and from affectation: gentle- 


Ne. 


MN ſs, propriety, grace, and reaſon, are his characteriſtics ; 
I d with all this merit he unites the advantage of ſpeak- 
be g Engliſh with fluency. Let the ignorant Robeſpierre, 


d the extravagant Chabot, declaim againſt ſuch a man, 
y calling him the friend of Briſſot; let them procure 
their clamours, the recall of the one, and the trial 
ff the other: they will only add to the proofs of their 
wn villany and ſtupidity, without hurting the fame of 
oſe whom they may find means to deprive of exiſt- 
nce, 

During Roland's ſecond adminiſtration, as well as 
be firſt, I determined to receive no female, and that 
as a rule to which I ſcrupulouſty adhered. My circle 
nas never very extenſive, and never did the greater part 
df it conſiſt of my own ſex. Beſides my neareſt rela- 
lons, I ſaw nobody but the perſons whoſe congenial 
ale and ſtudies gave them claims to my huſband's at- 
ention, I was ſenſible that while he was in the miniſ- 
try, I ſhould expoſe myſelf to very troubleſome com- 
pany ;—to company that might even be attended with 
anger. It appeared to me that madame Petion's con- 
duct at the Mairie* was highly prudent; and I deemed it 
& laudable to follow, as to ſet, a good example. Ac- 
condingly J had neither circle nor viſits: that, in the firſt 
Pace, was a great economy of time, an ineſtimable ad- 
'Wage to thoſe who have the means of turning it to any 
«Kount, Twice a week only I gave a dinner: once to 
ny huſband's colleagues, with a few members of the 
allembly ; and once to a mixed company, compoſed 


The reſidence of the mayor. a 
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either of national repreſentatives, of firſt clerks in & 
public offices, or of ſuch other perſons as took ; 
in politics, or were concerned in the buſineſs of & 
ſtate. Taſte and neatneſs preſided at my table, but yy, 
fuſion and the luxury of ornaments were equally u 
known: every one was there at his eaſe, without dem 
ing much time to conviviality, becauſe I gave only 4 
ſingle courſe, and relinquiſhed to nobody the car g 
doing the honours of the table. The uſual number g 
gueſts was fifteen ; it ſeldom exceeded eighteen; ul 
once only amounted to twenty. Such were the c 
which popular orators in the roſtrum of the Jacobi 
converted - into ſumptuous entertainments, where, [ik 
another Circe, I corrupted all thoſe who had the ni 
fortune to partake of the banquet. After dinner, we 
converſed for ſome time in the drawing-room, and the 
every one took leave. We fat down to table about fie; 
at nine not a creature remained ; and yet that was the 
court, of which they made me the queen, and there 
with the doors wide open, did we carry on our Cart 
and dangerous conſpiracies. 

The other days, confined to our family, my bu 
band and myſelf generally fat down to table alone; 
for the tranſaction of the public buſineſs delaying on 
dinner to a very late hour, my daughter dined with he 
governeſs in her own room. Thoſe, who ſaw me 1 
that time, will bear witneſs in my favour, whenever tl 
voice of truth can make itſelf heard: I ſhall then pet 
haps be no more; but I ſhall go out of this worl 
with the perſuaſion, that the memory of my perſecutor 
will be loſt in maledictions, while my name will ſomt- 
times be recollected with a ſigh. 
Among 


. 


Among the perſons whom J was in the habit of re- 
ring, and of whom I have already deſcribed the moſt 
narkable, Paine deſerves to be mentioned. Declared 
French citizen, as one of thoſe celebrated foreigners, 
om the nation was naturally defirous of adopting, he 
vs known by writings which had been uſeful in the 
merican revolution, and which might have contri- 
ed to produce one in England. I ſhall not, however, 
ke upon me to pronounce an abſolute judgment upon his 
aracter, becauſe he underſtood French without ſpeak- 
git, and becauſe that being nearly my caſe in regard 
d the Engliſh language, I was leſs able to converſe with 
im than to liſten to his converſation with thoſe whoſe 
dlitical ſkill was greater than my own, 

The boldneſs of his conceptions, the originality of 
s ſtyle, and the ſtriking truths which he throws with 
efance into the midſt of thoſe whom they offend, have 
cceſſarily attracted great attention; but I think him 
tter fitted to ſow the ſeeds of popular commotion, 
han to lay the foundation or prepare the form of a govern- 
ent, Paine throws light upon a revolution better than 
e concurs in the making of a conſtitution. He takes 
p, and eſtabliſhes thoſe great principles, of which the 
woſition ſtrikes every eye, gains the applauſe of a 
ub, or excites the enthuſiaſm of a tavern ; but for cool 
liſcuſſion in a committee, or the regular labours of a 
gilator, I conceive David Williams infinitely more pro- 
fer than Paine. Williams, made a French citizen alſo, 
as not Choſen a member of the convention, in which 
e would have been of more uſe; but was invited by 
ie government to repair to Paris, where he paſſed ſe- 
Kral months, and frequently conferred with the moſt 
active 


enen 
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active repreſentatives of the nation. A profound think 
and a real friend to mankind, he appeared to ney 
combine their means of happineſs, as well as Paine { 
and deſcribes the abuſes which conſtitute their mil, 
I faw him, from the very firſt time he was preſent xt 
ſittings of the aſſembly, uneaſy at the diſorder of the & 
frm afflicted at the influence exerciſed by the gallen 
and in doubt whether it were poſſible for ſuch men, n 
ſuch circumſtances, ever to decree a rational conſti 
tion. I cannot help thinking that the knowledge ud 
he then acquired of what we were, attached hin 
more ſtrongly to his country, to which he was impaler 
to return, How is it poſſible, ſaid he to me, for men u 
debate a queſtion, who are incapable of liſtening to each 
other? Your nation does not even take pains to pre 
| ſerve that external decency, which is of ſo much conf 
quence in public aſſemblies: a giddy manner, carele 
neſs, and a ſlovenly perſon, are no recommendations d 
a legiſlator; nor is any thing indifferent which paſſes i 
public, and of which the effect is repeated every day,- 
Good heaven! what would he ſay at this time, if he wereto 
fee our ſenators dreſt, ſince the 3 iſt of May, like vr 
termen, in long trowſers, a jacket and a cap, witl tht 
boſom of their ſhirts open, and ſwearing and geſticy- 
lating like drunken ſang-cullottes? He would think b 
perſeclly natural for the people to treat them like thei 
lackeys, and for the whole nation, debaſed by its exceliez, 


to crouch beneath the rod of the firſt deſpot who ſhall WW 
find means to reduce it to ſubjection.— Williams is equi 
competent to fill a place in the parliament, or the ſenate, 
and will carry with him true dignity wherever he goG&- 


By what ſally of imagination is Vandermonde pte: 
: ſent 
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to mine? Never did I ſee eyes ſo falſe, more truly 

k the turn of mind of the perſon to whom they be- 
ng, One would ſuppoſe the man to have had his un- 
«ſtanding cut into two equal parts: with one he is 
able of beginning any kind of reaſoning ; but it is 
ppoſſible for him with the other to carry on an argu- 
gent, or to draw from the whole a reaſonable conclu- 
n. What a poor figure does ſcience make in a head 
badly organized! Accordingly Vandermonde, an aca- 
mician by the way, and the friend of Pache and of 
ſonge, boaſted of ſerving the latter as a counſellor, 
d of being called his wife. Speaking to me one day 
ff the cordeliers (to which ſect he confeſſed himſelf to 
long), in oppoſition to the perſons who conſidered 
hem as madmen, We,” ſaid he, © defire order by reaſon, 
nd you are of the party that defires it by force.” After 
ich a definition I have nothing further to ſay of this 
man's crazy brain. But ſince I have been ſpeaking of 
n academician, I muſt fay a word or two of Condorcet, 
whoſe mind is capable of ſoaring to the ſublimeſt 
truths, but whoſe ſpirit will ever be on a level with the 
bale ſentiment of fear. It may be faid of his under- 
landing, in relation to his perſon, that it is an exqui- 
lte liquor imbibed by cotton. Never will the ſaying of, 
a ſtout heart in a feeble body, be applied to him: he 
8 as defective in fortitude as in conſtitution. The timi- 
dity which characterizes him, and which he carries into 
company in his face and attitude, is not only a defect 
n his temperament, but ſeems to be a vice inherent in 
lis ſoul, which all his philoſophy cannot overcome.— 
Hence it was, that after having ably eſtabliſhed a prin- 
aple, or demonſtrated a truth, he voted in the Aſſembly 


contrary 


Ca 


PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


Waar was the Office for Public Spirit, which has 
n objected to Roland as ſo great a crime? I am 
pted to repeat this queſtion to the very perſons who 
© it; for I can conceive nothing ſo chimerical as 
pt phraſe, . 

Roland, reſtored to the miniſtry after the 1oth of Au- 
jſt, thought that nothing was more urgent than to 
uſe the ſame ſpirit through all the departments of the 
te, ſo that every thing proceeding in an uniform courſe, 7 
ſucceſs of the revolution might be inſured : he there 

re addreſſed a circular letter of that tendency to all the 
Iminiſtrative bodies, nor did it fail to produce a favour- 

le effect, The Legiſlative Aſſembly felt the neceſſity 
ſupporting it; and for want of a body of Public In- 
uction, which was not yet drawn up, determined that 
| hundred thouſand livres (£.4167) ſhould be left 

the diſpoſal of the miniſter of the interior, for- the 

poſe of diſperſing ſuch uſeful writings as he might 

link fit, 

Roland, rigid in his economy, made it his buſineſs to 

out this money to the beſt advantage: availing him- 

Hof the public papers, then in the higheſt eſtimation, 
ordered them to be forwarded gratis to the popular 
cieties, to the pariſh prieſts, and to ſuch zealous indi- 

duals as appeared deſirous of contributing to the wel- 

re of the ſtate, Some of thoſe ſocieties, and ſeveral 

| thoſe individuals, ſeeing that the government inter- 

led itſelf in their inſtruction, took courage, and now 

7 and 


rere 
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and then wrote to the miniſter, to requeſt works wi 
the Convention had ordered to be printed, and wi 
they had not received. The miniſter, deſirous of fi 
fying them, aſſigned to one of his offices the car Meer 
anfwering thoſe letters, and of forwarding the publicain 
defired. In theſe things alone conſiſt all che mighty 
chinations which have made ſo much noife, and wit 
were nothing more than the mere execution of du 
impoſed by a decree. Roland was fo careful of expett 
that at the end of fix months he had only diſbur 
thirty-four thouſand livres, out of the hundred tha 
ſand of which he was at liberty to diſpoſe ; and of thi 
he delivered an exact account, together with a litd 
the works purchaſed and given away. But as in conk 
quence of the pature of his place, and of the circun 
ſtances in which he found himſelf, he ſometimes dis 
up inſtructions, which he diſperſed in the ſame manner; 
and as his writings in general breathed nothing but pk 
loſophy and a love of his fellow-creatures, fears ver 
entertained left the perſonal conſideration that mig 
thence reſult ſhould render him too powerful, 

It could only be inferred that he inſpired great con- 
dence, which, by facilitating adminiſtrative operations 
was productive of conſiderable advantage; but fuppo-B « 
ing it neceſſary to prevent his acquiring too much 4-BM «. 
teem, and too great an aſcendancy, nothing was nectl- , 
ſary but to repeal the decree, and to forbid his forward: d 
ing any thing which did not neceſſarily belong to his co 
reſpondence with the adminiſtrative bodies. It was 1008 | 
however any regard to the public weal, but jealouly : 

| 


the individual, which raiſed ſuch a fermentation in mens 


minds ; and accordingly they occaſioned a _ 
alt 
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4 accuſed and denounced him in a vague manner, 
out pointing out the object of their complaint; for 
he could have imagined its nature, he would have 
en the firſt to apply a remedy to the evil apprehended. 
tead of employing himſelf in that manner, he thought 
ly of defending himſelf, at firſt by continuing to do his 
ty, and afterwards by explaining his conduct, and re- 
ing his calumniators. His triumphant anſwers exaſ- 
erated envy; he was no longer mentioned but as a 
ublic enemy; and a real ſtruggle took place between 
he courageous functionary, who remained at the helm 
n ſpite of the tempeſt, and the jealous deceivers or de- 
ceived, who endeavoured to bury him beneath the waves. 
He ſtood firm, as long as he hoped it could anſwer any 
purpoſe ; but the weakneſs and inſufficiency of the ſober 
party having been demonſtrated on an important occa- 
fion, he retired; 

His enemies dreaded his accounts ; and prevented not 
only their examination, but the report of them from be- 


hons by the ruin of the man who h the object of 
them; hence their redoubled efforts, their open per- 
ſecution directed even againſt me; and for want of well- 
founded reaſons, the accuſation ſo often repeated of cor- 
rupting the public ſpirit, and of an office eſtabliſhed for 
that purpoſe, with my pretended ſhare in the delinquency ; 
and all without citing a /a, a writing, or even a re- 
prehenſible phraſe.— And yet Roland's glory, in future 
times, will be in part attached to the able and inſtructive 
productions of his pen ! 


PartlIIL, | IK MY 


ing made to the Aſſembly. e calumniators, when 
once embarked, thought only of juſtifying their falſe aſper- 
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MY SECOND ARRESTA TION, 


Sainte-Pelagie, Auguſt 1, 
Tux twenty-fourth day of my confinement in the Ah 
bey was beginning to paſs away: the period of that cn 
finement had been employed in ſtudy and literary labom 
principally in writing memoirs, of which the compoſiin 
muſt have borne marks of the excellent diſpoſition d 
mind I was in. The inſurrection of the 31ſt of My, WAY" 
and the outrages of the ſecond of June, had filled m AP 
with indignation ; but I was perſuaded that the depart 
ments would not look on them with an eye of ſatisfact F'* 
and that their reclamations, ſupported by the requiſte 
meaſures, would make the good cauſe triumphant 
Little did I care, while indulging this hope, whether i 
ſome critical moment, or in the ſtruggle of expiring 
tyranny, I fell a victim to private hatred, or to the rage 
of ſome furious madman. The ſucceſs of my friends, 
and the triumph of true republicans, conſoled me for 
every thing beforehand: I could have undergone tit 
execution of an unjuſt ſentence, or have ſunk under the 
ſtroke of ſome unforeſeen atrocity, with the calmnels 
the pride, and even the joy of innocence, which deſpile 
death, and knows that its wrongs will be avenged.— 
Here I cannot help once more expreſſing my regret for 
the loſs of thoſe Memoirs, which deſcribed ſo well tit 
facts that had come to my knowledge, the perſons d 
whom I had been ſurrounded, and the ſentiments ] had 
experienced in the varying ſucceſſion of events. I an 


informed that ſome of them have eſcaped deſtruction; 
but 


A 
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bey only contain the particulars of my firſt arreſta- 
. The day will come perhaps when the union of 
Wo fragments will afford to ſome friendly hand the 
s of exhibiting the truth in more glowing colours. 

The publication of a groſs falſchood, and the loud 
wing of the hawkers under my window, while an- 
puncing one of the numbers of the Pere Ducheſue, a filthy 
Fnt wich which Hebert, ſubſtitute of the commons 
Paris, every morning poiſons the ignorant populace, 
ho ſwallow calumny like water, perſuaded me that ſonie 
ew atrocity was in agitation, That paper pretended 
hat its author had paid me a vilit in the Abbey, and 
ut having obtained my confidence by aſſuming the ap- 
earance of one of the Vendean banditti, he had brought 
ne to confeſs the connexions of Roland and the Briſ- 
tines with the rebels of that department and with the 
Engliſh government. In this ridiculous ſtory, inter- 
larded with the uſual ornaments of ſtyle of Pere Du- 
bete, phyſical and moral probabilities were diſregarded 
alike, I was not only transformed into the abettor of a 
counter-revolution, but into an old toothleſs hag, and 
was exhorted to weep for my ſins till the time ſhould 
come for expiating them on the ſcaffold. The hawkers, 
In purſuance no doubt of their inſtructions, did not leave 
the vicinity of my reſidence for a moment, but accom- 
panied their proclamation of Pere Ducheſne's Great Viſit 
vith the moſt ſanguinary advice to the people of the 
market, I took up my pen, and wrote a few lines to 
that cowardly Garat, who thinks himſelf a ſage, becauſe 
he is actuated by no paſſion but fear, which makes him 
Pay his court to whatever party chances to be upper- 


moſt, without the leaft regard to juſtice, I pointed 
E 2 out 
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out to him the infamy of an adminiſtration which, x 

poſes innocence, already oppreſſed, to the laſt our Wi 

of a blind'and furious populace, I certainly had no bo N 

of converting him; but I ſent him my farewell to i 

like a vulture upon his heart. About the ſame tigt: 

young woman, who has no great talents to boaſt d 

but who combines the graces of her ſex with that ſa. 

ſibility which 1s its principal merit, and its greateſt cham, 
found means to make her way into my priſon, Hoy 

was I aſtoniſhed to ſee her ſweet countenance, and u 
feel myſelf preſſed to her. boſom, and bathed in be 
tears! I took her for an angel; and an angel ſhe was, fr 
ſhe is good and handſome, and had done all ſhe could v 
bring me news of my friends: ſhe furniſhed me alſo wit 
the means of informing them of my ſituation. Thi 
alleviation of my captivity had contributed to make me 
forget it, when at noon on the 24th of June, the gaoler 
wife came and begged me to ſtep into her apartmen 
where an adminiſtrator was waiting to ſee me.—I wa 
in pain, and in bed—l roſe and followed her into her 
room, where a man was walking up and down, and 
another writing, without either of them appearing © 
perceive my arrival. —* Am I the perſon, gentlemen, 
whom you aſked for? . You are the wife of citizen Ro- 
land ??— Yes, Roland is my name.'—* Be ſo good 4 
to fit down. The one continued to write, and the 
other to walk about.— I was endeavouring in vain t0 
divine what this comedy might mean, when the writ? 
deigned to addreſs me I am come, faid he, * to ſet yo! 
at liberty.'—I know not how it was, but I felt myll 
very little affected by the information. Why, indeed, 
anſwered I, it is very right to remove me from tis 
| place; 


al 
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e but that is not all; I wiſh to return home, and 
. door of my apartment 1s ſealed up. T he adminiſtra- 
Wn will have it opened in the courſe of the day; I am 
ting for an order, becauſe I am the only adminiſtra- 
r bere, and two ſignatures are neceſſary for the gaoler's 
icharge.”—He roſe, delivered his meſſage, and returned 
o ſpeak to me, with the air of a man deſirous of in- 
iring confidence. Do you know,” ſaid he all on a 
adden, and as if without deſign, © where M. Roland is 
t preſent? I ſmiled at the queſtion, obſerved that it 
vas not candid enough to deſerve an anſwer; and as the 
onverſation grew tireſome, retired to my own room to 
prepare for my departure. My firſt idea was to dine 
quietly, and not to remove till towards the evening ; bur, 
upon further reflection, I thought it a folly to remain in 
a priſon when I was free to go away. Beſides the 
ezoler came to know, if I was getting ready, and I 
phinly ſaw chat he was impatient to turn me out of my 
lodgings. It was a little cloſet, rendered very uncom- 
fortable by the dirtineſs of the walls, the cloſeneſs of the 
grates, and the neighbourhood of a pile of wood, where 
al! the animals belonging ro the houſe depoſited their 
ordure; but as it could contain only one bed, and as 
the priſoner conſequently had the advantage of being 
alone, the honour of inhabiting it was generally con- 
ferred upon a new comer, or upon an individual deſir- 
ous of ſolitude. Lavacquerie (the gaoler), who had 
never ſeen it occupied by any body fo contented as I was, 
and who uſed to admire the pleaſure I took in arrang- 
ing my books and my flowers, told me, that in future 
he ſhould call it the pavilion of Flora, I was ignorant 
that at the very moment he was ſpeaking he intended it 
E 3 for 
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for Briſſot, whom I did not even ſuppoſe to be iy 
neighbour ; and that ſoon after, it would be inhabited by 
4 heroine, worthy of a better age, the celebrated Chu 
lotte Corday. My poor maid, who was juſt come t 
ſee me, wept for joy while packing up my things; th 
order for ſetting me at liberty, founded upon th 
want of evidence, was ſhewn to me; I ſettkd f 
accounts, and diſtributed my little favours to the po 
and to the ſervants belonging to the priſon ; and in ny 
way out met the prince of Linanges, one of the hoſtage, 
who congratulated me in obliging terms upon my ei. 
largement. I anſwered, that © I ſhould be happy 
pay him the ſame compliment, as it would be a pledge 
of the releaſe of our commiſſioners, and of the return df 
peace :'—then ſehding for a hackney-coach, I walked 
down ſtairs, much ſurpriſed at finding that the admini- 
ſtrator had not yet left the priſon, and at his coming v 
the door to ſee me into the carriage. 

Driving home with the intention of leaving a few thing 
there, and of proceeding immediately after to the houſ 
of the worthy people, who have adopted my daughter 
I quitted the hackney-coach with that activity which ne- 
ver allowed me to get out of a carriage without jump- 
ing, paſſed under the gate-way as if upon wings, and 
ſaid cheerfully to the porter as I went by, © Good-mot- 
row, Lamarre.“ Scarcely, however, had I got up four 
or five ſtairs, when two men, who ſome how or other 
had kept cloſe at my heels, called out © Citgyenne Ro- 
land !' — © What do you want ?” faid I, turning about. 
—* In the name of the law, we arreſt you.” Thoſe wi 
know what it is to feel, will eaſily conceive all that | 


experienced at that moment, I deſired the order * 
re 


SE 


ad to me; and coming to a reſolution immediately, 
epped down ſtairs, and walked haſtily acroſs the yard. 
« Whither are you going?“ —* To my landlord's, 
here I have buſineſs ; follow me thither.'—The miſ- 
refs of the houſe opened the door with a ſmile. —* Let 
ne fit down and breathe,' ſaid I, but do not rejoice 
t my being ſet at liberty: it is nothing but a cruel arti- 
ice: I am no ſooner releaſed from the Abbey, than I 
am ordered to be confined at Sainte-Pelagie. As I am 
not ignorant of the reſolutions lately entered into by 
my ſetion, I am determined to put myſelf under its 


h. -Her ſon immediately offered to go with all the 
warmth and indignation of a kind-hearted young man *. 
Two commiſſioners from the ſection came; deſired to 
ſe the order; and made a formal oppoſition ; but they 
afferwards begged me to accompany them to the reſi- 
dence of the mayor, where they were going to give 
notice of it, and to aſſign their reaſons. With this re- 
queſt I could not refuſe to comply. Afrer employing 
the intermediate time in writing notes to my friends to 
inform them of my new deſtination, I took leave of a 
family which this ſcene had affected with terror and ſur- 
priſe, and was conducted to the mayor's. There I was 
put into a little anti-chamber with the inſpectors charg- 
ed to take care of my perſon, while the commiſſioners 
proceeded to the office of the adminiſtrators of the po- 
lice, The debate began, continued for ſome time, and 
grew warm, Ill at my eaſe, and diſſatisfied with the 


* He was dragged to the ſcaffold on this account, and his father 
del of grief, | 
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place I was in, I aſked myſelf by what fatality Innocens 
was obliged to play the part of a criminal, expedig 
judgment, and to remain in the mean time expoſed y 
the inquiſitive eyes of every body who came into 4 
anti-chamber. At length, out of all patience, Ie 
and opened the door of the office. There can cc. 
tainly, gentlemen, be no harm in my being preſent x 
a diſcuſſion of which I am the ſubje&.”—* Get yu 
gone, cried a little man, whom I recognized for ti 
very Louvet that had examined me ſo awkwardly at th 
Abbey - But, gentlemen, I have no intention to commit Mer 
any act of violence, I am not prepared for it; I dont 
even aſk to be heard; I only deſire to be preſent,” 
© Get you gone; get you gone. —Gendarmes, come hi 
ther !!—Any one would have ſuppoſed that the offce 
was beſieged, becauſe a woman of common ſenſe wiſhed 
to hear what they were ſaying of her. It was however 
neceſlary to withdraw, that I might not be carried av 
by force. Soon after 1 perceived them making ſigns 
running backwards. and forwards, and ſending for 1 
coach; and at laſt an inſpector of the police came and 
begged me to follow him. I turned round to the door 
of the office, and ſet it wide open. Commiſſioners 
of the ſection af Beaurepaire, I give you notice that 
they are taking me away.'—* We cannot help it; but . 
the ſection will not forget you; it will take care tha Wl! 
you be examined,'—* After having been ſet at livery Wl 
at one o'clock, becauſe there was no evidence againſt me, | 
ſhould be glad to know haw I could become a ſu/perFedpr'- 
ſon, in my way home from the Abbey, and thus give caul 
for a new detention. Joubert, another adminiſtratof, 


as violent as Louvet, and ſtill more awk ward and ſtupid 
| | | tan 


CW 2 
1 he, addreſſing me in a magiſterial tone, confeſſed 


| ve my firſt arreſt was illegal, and that it had been ne- 
Jury to enlarge me, that I might afterwards be taken 
to cuſtody according to the terms of the law. This 
jened to me a fine field; and I was going to avail my- 
of it; but tyrants, even when they ſuffer the truth 
eſcape them, cannot bear to hear it from the lips of 
hers; noiſe and anger left no room for reaſon; I quit- 
| the company, and was conveyed to Sainte-Pelagie. 

The name of this houſe, which under the old go- 
ermment, was inhabited by nuns, keepers of thoſe fe- 
ale victims of lettres- de- cachet, whoſe conduct was ſup- 
ſed to be immoral, added to its lonely ſituation in a 
emote quarter of the town, inhabited by what may 
ruly be called populace, and but too well known on 
count of the ferocious ſpirit which it manifeſted in the 
nonth of September, by the maſſacre of ſo many priefts : 
this did not preſent my new aſylum to my eyes in 
conſolatory point of view. 

While a note was taking of my entry, a man of a 
niſter countenance opened my bundle, and began to 
xamine it with particuliar curioſity. I perceived it at 
the moment when he laid upon the gaoler's deſk ſome 
newſpapers which it contained. Surpriſed and offended 
& a behaviour only authorized in caſes of ſecret confine- 
ment, I obſerved that it by no means became a man to 
examine a woman's night clothes in ſo indecent a manner. 
He was accordingly ordered to let them alone ; but he 
vas the turnkey of the corridor in which I lodged ; and 
twice a day I was doomed to ſee his horrible counte- 
nance, I was aſked if I choſe a. room with one or two 
beds am alone, and want no company. But the 
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room will be too ſmall.'—* It is all the fame to me. 
Upon inquiry, it was found that they were all full, ay 
I was conducted to a double-bedded room, fix fr 
wide by twelve fect long, ſo that with the two lith 
tables, and the two chairs, there was hardly any fpuy 
to ſpare. I was then informed that I muſt pay the fi 
month's lodging in advance; fifteen livres for one bel; 
twice as much for the two. As I wanted only one, a 
ſhould have taken it in a room which contained no mom 
I paid only fifteen livres. But there is no water-bottl, 
nor other veſſel ??—* You muſt buy them, ſaid the fane 
officious perſonage, very ready to make a tender of {er 
vices, of which it was eaſy to perceive the intereſt 
motive. To theſe acquiſitions I added an ink-ſtand, . 
per and pens, and eſtabliſhed myſelf in my new apart 

ment, | 
The miſtreſs of the houſe coming to viſit me, I min 
inquiry concerning my rights and the cuſtoms. of the N 
place, and was told that the ſtate allowed nothing tothe 
priſoners. How then do they live? “ They receive: 
plate of kidney-beans only, and a pound and a half d 
bread per day; but you would not be able to eat ei 
ther of them.'—* I can eaſily believe that they are not WW; 
like what I have been accuſtomed to; but I wiſh to knoy j 
what belongs to every ſituation, and will make a trial. WW. 
I made a trial accordingly ; but, either the ſtate of my Wl, 
ſtomach, or want of exerciſe, made me reject the pi- Will , 
fon diet; and I was obliged to have recourſe to Madame n 
C 
˖ 


Bouchaud's kitchen. She had made an offer of board 
ing me, which I accepted; and found her fare both 
good and economical, in compariſon of what I migit 


have ſent for from the cook's ſhop, at a great dil- 
tance, 
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ice; and in a deſolate quarter of the town. A mut- 
hn chop, and a few ſpoonfuls of vegetables, for dinner, 
allad for ſupper, never any deſert, and nothing but 
ed and water for breakfaſt ; ſuch were the diſhes I or- 
red, and fuch was the fare I had been accuſtomed to 


1 the Abbey, I mention it here, by way of oppoſing 
Y is manner of living, to the complaints ſoon after made 
0 y the ſection of the obſetvatory, of my expences at 


unte Palagie, where it was ſaid that I was endeavour- 
g to corrupt the gaoler by giving treats to his family : 
ener great indignation among the Sans-culottes, and 4 
propoſal from ſome of them to diſpatch me to the other 
orld. This accords well with the clamorous nonſenſe 
bf thoſe women, who pretend that by dreſſing themſelves 
wp in fine clothes, they got admiſſion into the cirele of 
old counteſſes, at which, I preſided, in the Hotel of the 
Interior, and with the articles of the journal of the 
Mountain, which inſerts letters written to me by refrac- 
tory prieſts, 

O Danton ! thus it is that you direct the knife of the 
aſſaſſin againſt your victims. Strike! one more will add 
little to the catalogue of your crimes ; but the multi- 
plcify of them cannot cover your wickedneſs, nor fave 
you from infamy. As cruel as Marius, and more 
terrible than Cariline, you ſurpaſs their miſdeeds, with- 
out poſſeſſing their great qualities; and hiſtory will vo- 
mit forth your name with horror, when relating the car- 
nage of the firſt days of September, and the diſſolution 
of the focial body in conſequence of the events that 
took place on the ſecond of June. | 
My courage did not fink under the new misfortunes 1 


experienced ; but the refinement of cruelty with which 
8 they 
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they had given me a foretaſte of liberty, only toll 
me with freſh chains, and the barbarous care with wig 
they took advantage of a decree, by applying to ne 
falſe deſignation, as the mode of legalizing an arb 
arreſt, fired me with indignation. Feeling myſelf in thy 
diſpoſition of mind when every impreſſion becang 
ſtronger, and its effect more prejudicial to heath! 
went to bed; but as I could not ſleep, it was impoſlt 
to avoid thinking. This violent ſtate, however, new! 
laſts long with me. Being accuſtomed to govern ny 
mind, I felt the want of ſelf-poſſeſſion, and thoug 
myſelf a fool for affording a triumph to my perk. 
tors, by ſuffering their injuſtice to break my ſpirit. The 
were only bringing freſh odium on themſelves, without 
making much alteration in the ſituation I had already 
found means ſo well to ſupport: had I not books a 
leiſure here as well as at the Abbey? I began indeed u 
be quite angry with myſelf for having allowed my peace 
of mind to be diſturbed, and no longer thought of ay 
thing, but of enjoying exiſtence, and of employing ny 
faculties with that independence of ſpirit which a ſtrong 
mind preſerves in the midft of fetters, and which thu 
diſappoints its moſt determined enemies, As ] felt tht 
it was neceſſary to vary my occupations, I bought cn. 
ons, and had recourſe to drawing, which I had lid 
aſide ſome time. Fortitude does not conſiſt ſolely 
in riſing ſuperior to circumſtances by an effort of the 
mind, but in maintaining that elevation by ſuitable con- 
duct and care. Whenever unfortunate or irritating 
events take me by ſurpriſe, I am not content vic 
calling up the maxims of philoſophy to ſupport m 
courage; but I provide agreeable amuſements for m 

mind, 
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ind, and do not neglect the art of preſerving health to 
ep myſelf in a juſt equilibrium. I laid out my days 
en with a certain ſort of regularity. In the morn- 
jo I ſtudied the Engliſh language in Shaftſbury's El- 
yon Virtue, and in the poetry of Thomſon, The 
und metaphyſics of the one, and the enchanting de- 
riptions of the other, tranſported me by turns to the 
relletual regions, and to the moſt touching ſcenes 
nature. Shaftſbury's reaſon gave new ſtrength to 
tine, and his thoughts invited meditation; while 
Thomſon's ſenſibility, and his delightful and ſublime 
ures, went to my heart, and charmed my imagi- 
ation, I afterwards ſat down to my drawing till din- 
ter time. Having been ſo long without handling the 
pencil, I could not expect to acquit myſelf with much 
ſkill; but we always preſerve the power of repeating 
ith pleaſure, and of attempting with facility, whatever 
In our youth we have practiſed with ſucceſs. Accord- 
ingly, the ſtudy of the fine arts, conſidered as a part 
of the education of young women, ought, in my opi- 
tion, to be leſs directed towards the acquiſition of diſ- 
lnguiſhed talents, than to inſpiring them with the love 
of employment, making them contract a habit of appli- 
cation, and multiplying their means of amuſement ; for 
t is thus we eſcape from that ennui which is the moſt 
cruel diſeaſe of man in ſociety ; and thus we avoid the 
quickſands of vice, and ſeductions till more io be 
feared than vice itſelf. | 

| will not then make my daughter a profeſſor (une 
trtucſe): J ſhall ever remember that my mother was 


raid of my becoming too great a muſician, or of my 
devoting 
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devoting myſelf entirely to painting, becauſe ſhe 4: « 
above all things, that I ſhould be fond of the dutis d 
my ſex, and learn to be a good houſewife, in caſe di 
becoming the mother of a family. My Eudora tha 
ſhall learn to accompany herſelf in a pleaſing mane W 


on the harp, or to play with eaſe on the forte ia 
and ſhall know enough of drawing, to enable her 9 


contemplate the maſterpieces of art with plex, 
to trace or imitate a flower which delights her, al 
to ſhew taſte and elegant ſimplicity in the choice of he 
ornaments. It 1s my wiſh that the mediocrity of her tz 
lents may excite neither admiration in others, nor vatit 
in herſelf. It is my wiſh that ſhe may pleaſe rather h 
her collective merit, than aſtoniſh at the firſt glance, and 
that ſhe may rather gain affection by her good qualitis, 
than applauſe by her brilliant accompliſhments. But 
good heavens! I am a priſoner, and a great diſtance d- 
vides us! I dare not even ſend for her to receive ny 
embraces ; for hatred purſues the very children of tho 
whom tyranny perſecutes ; and no ſooner does my girl u 
her eleventh year appear in the ſtreets with her virgin 
baſhfulneſs, and her beautiful fair hair, than wretchez, 
hired or ſeduced by falſehood, point her out as the of- 
ſpring of a conſpirator. Cruel wretches ! they well knov 
how to break a mother's heart ! 

Could not I have brought her with me? - - - - I hav 
not yet ſaid what is the ſituation of a priſoner at Sainte 
Pelagie. 

The wing appropriated to bandes 4 is divided into long 
and very narrow corridors, on one fide of which are 
little cells like that which I have deſcribed as my lodg- 
ing. There, under the ſame roof, upon the fame * 
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| only ſeparated by a thin plaſtered partition, I dwell in 
midſt of murderers and women of the town. By the 


ies o 
A of me is one of thoſe creatures who make a trade of 
tn Addon, and ſet up innocence to ſale; and above me is 


woman who forged aſſignats, and with a band of mon- 
s to which ſhe belongs, tore an individual of her own 


lan; | 

o pieces upon the highway, The door of each cell 
fir, WAR cured by an enormous bolt, and opened every morn- 
ul by a man who ſtares in impudently to ſee whether 


ou be up or in bed: their inhabitants then aſſemble in 


ke corridors, upon the ſtaircaſes, or in a damp or noi- 
me room, a worthy receptacle for this ſcum of the 
by re 

It will be readily believed that I confine myſelf con- 
ntly to my cell; but the diſtance is not great enough 
0 fave the ear from the expreſſions which ſuch women 
hay be ſuppoſed to utter, but which without hearing 
them it is impoſſible for any one to conceive. 

This is not all: the wing where the men are confined, 
bring windows in front of, and very near the building 
Inhabited by the women, the individuals of the two ſexes 
of analagous character, enter into converſation, which 
8 the more diſſolute, as thoſe who hold it are unſuſ- 
ceptible of fear: geſtures ſupply the place of actions, and 
tie windows ſerve as the occaſions of the moſt ſhameful 
kenes of infamous debauchery, 

duch is the dwelling reſerved for the worthy wife of an 
honeſt man !—Tf this be the reward of virtue on earth, 
vdo will be aſtoniſhed at my contempt of life, and at 
die reſolution with which I ſhall be able to look death 
n the face? It never appeared to me in a formidable 
lupe ; but at preſent it is not without its charms ; and 1 

| could 
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could embrace it with pleaſure, if my daughter dd u 
invite me to ſtay. a little longer with her, and if m 
luntary exit would not furniſh calumny with wee 
againſt my huſband, whoſe glory I ſhould ſupper, f 
they ſhould dare to carry me before a tribunal, 
In the latter part of Roland's adminiſtration, conhi 
racies and threats ſucceeded each other fo faſt, that or 
friends often preſſed us to leave the hotel during te 
night. Two or three times we yielded to their entre 
ties; but ſoon growing tired of this daily remona, [ 
obſerved that malevolence would hardly go fo far a 
violate the abode of a man in office, while it might u. 
lay and immolate him out of doors; and that, after alli 
ſuch a misfortune - were to happen, it would be more 
conducive to public utility, and to his perſonal glory, for 
the miniſter to periſh at his poſt. 

Accordingly we no longer ſlept out; but I had ny 
huſband's bed brought into my own room, that we might 
run the ſame hazard, and under my pillow or upon ny 
night- table I kept a piſtol, which I meaned to uſe, not 
for a vain defence, but to ſave myſelf from the outrages 
of aſſaſſins, in caſe I ſhould ſee them approach. In that 
ſituation I paſſed three weeks; and certain it is that the 
hotel was twice beſet, and that another time the Mu- 
ſeillois, hearing that. ſome villanous project or other wi 
on foot, ſent eighty of their people to guard us. It 
certain alſo that the Jacobins and Cordeliers were for Wl” 
ever repeating in their tribune, that a 10th of Augul c 
was as neceſſary againſt Roland as it had been agail 0 
Louis XVI; but as they faid ſo, it might be preſumed 
that they were not ready to realize their threat. Death 
which I cheerfully braved at that time, cannot but h- 

| * 
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dcfirable to me at Sainte- Pdagie, did one power- 
conſiderations chain me to the earth. © _ 
My keepers ſoon began to ſuffer more than myſelf 
am my ſituation, and were at great pains to render it 
6 diſagreeable, The exceſſive heat of the month of 
uly rendered my priſon uninhabitable. The paper 
ith which I covered the grates, did not prevent 
be ſun from ſtriking upon the white walls of my nar- 
ww cell, and though my windows remained open all 
ight, the burning and concentrated air of the hs did 
ot get cool, ND 
The gaoler's wife invited me to __ my days :in 42 
partment; but I limited my acceptance of this offer to 
he afternoon, It was then I thought of ſending for 
farte-piano, which I put into her room, and with 
which I ſometimes charmed away the heavy hours. But 
hat a modification did my moral ſituation ſuffer dur- 
Ing that period | The riſing of ſome of the departs 
nents ſeemed to announce the indignation they had con- 
ceived at the violence offered to their repreſentatives, and 
heir reſolution of avenging it, by n the conven- 
ion to its former i integrity. 
| knew that Roland was in a ſafe and procefal retreat, 
receiving the conſolation, and the attentions of friend- 
lip; my daughter, taken into the houſe of venerable 
pariarchs, continued her exerciſes, and her education, 
wider their immediate inſpection, and with their on 
Quldren ; and my friends, the fugitives, welcomed at 
Caen, were there ſurrounded by a reſpectable foroe. | 1 
bought I ſaw the ſalvation of the republic growing out 
if events; and reſigned to my-own fate, I was happy 
il; for our happineſs depends:dcls on external ob» 
Part IT, F Jets, 
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jetts, than on the diſpoſitions and affections if & 
mind. I employed my time in an uſcful and agree 
manner; I fometimes ſaw the four perſons who uſel u 
viſit me at the Abbey; the worthy  Grandpri, wha 
ace authoriſed him to come, and who came accom: 
panied by a charming woman; the faithful Boſc, wy 
brought me flowers from the Jardin des Plantes, of whih 
the beautiful forms, the brilliant colours, and the ſach 
ſragrance,diminiſhed the horrors of my melancholy abode; 
and the kind Champagneux; who. perſuaded me ſo «ui 
neſtly to continue the hiſtorical memoirs I had begu, 
that at his deſire I reſumed my pen, and for a wh 
laid by my Tacitus and my Plutarch, ta whom I w 
accuſtomed to de vote my afteraootis; 

Madame Bouchaud did not think it enough to hat 
offered me the uſe of her apartment. Perceiving that 
F availed myſelf of it with great reſerve, ſhe determined 
to remove me altogether from my gloomy cell, and u 
lodge me in a comfortable-room with a fire- place, ſitu 
ed an the ground floor, and underneath her own chats 
ber. Thus am I delivered from the ſhocking compuy 
which for three weeks has been my greateſt torment, I 
will no longer be neceſſary. for me to paſs twice a Gif 
through a throng of the women of my neighbourbocd 
ſor the purpoſe of getting out of their way for a lit 
time at kaſt. I ſhall no longer ſee the turnley of ſu- 
ſter countenanee open my door every morning, and fu 
me in every night. with a. monſtrous bolt, like a rims 
nal whom it is neceſſary to keep in cloſe. confi 
ment. It is the good-natured face of Madame Bouchand 
which offers itſelf to my eyes 3 whoſe kind attention 
I peretive every moment. There is aothing, 17 
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de very jeſſamine carried up before my window and 
;ading its flexible branches round the bars, that does 
ot teſtify her deſire to oblige. I look upon myſelf as 


boarder, and forget my captivity. All my articles 
of ſtudy and amufement are united around me; my 
te- Mano is by my bedſide, and receſſes in the walls 
afford me the means of arranging my little effects in 
ſuch a way as to preſerve in my aſylum that neatneſs in 
which I delight. . . » . » » But gold, and falſehood, and 
intrigue, and arms, are employed againſt the departments 
which the truth was beginning to enlighten: ſoldiers 
deluded, or bought over, betray the brave Normahs 
Evreux is evacuated; Caen abandons the members to 
which it had afforded a refuge ; domineering banditti, 
in what is ſtill called a convention, declare thern traitors 
to their country; their perſons are outlawed} their pro- 
perty is confiſcated; their wives and children are taken 
Into cuſtody ; their houſes are demoliſhed ; the members 
who choſe to remain in confinement are impeached, 
without any reaſon being aſſigned ; and every thing an- 
nounces the triumph of audacious guilt over unfortu- 
nate virtue. That cowardice which marks the ſelfiſh« 
nels and corruption of a degenerate people, whom we 
thought it poſſible to reclaim by the light of reaſon, 
but who were too far debaſed; that cowardice delivers 
over to terror the perfidious adminiſtrators, and the ig 
horant multitude, Every where the idea of peace and 
the deſire of repoſe, always illuſory when it is not deſerved, 
counſel the acceptance of a monſtrous conſtitution, which, 
lad it even been better, aught not to have been 
ceived from the unworthy hands chat held ir out. There, 
TO reſiſtance ' might have ariſen, it is ſtifled'by 
F2 corruption. 
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corruption: and the money of the nation is laviſhed 9 
inſure the ſucceſs of its oppreſſors. In their filly ſtupa, 
majority, incapable of reaſoning, conſider the ſacrife 
a few-individuals as a trifling misfortune ; they think 
to eſtabliſh juſtice, peace, and ſecurity, for themſelves, . 
ſuffering them to be violated in the perſons of their 1 
preſentatives; and receive the pledge of their fervitude 
as the ſign of ſalvation. In the mean time a rod of irq 
is held over the weak Pariſians, the puſillanimous vit 
neſſes of horrors, which they lament, but dare not make 
known : famine threatens them; poverty preys upon ther 
vitals ; oppreſſion overwhelms them; the reign of pro 
ſcriptions _—_ z denunciations come ſhowering down 
on every ſide; and the priſons overflow. Every where 
an infamous recompenſe awaits him who has a victim ty 
offer; the porters of private houſes, kept ſecretly in pay, 
become the chief informers, and ſervants are no logr 
any thing but. ſpies. 

An aſtoniſhing woman taking 261 Gom bee cou· 
rage alone, came to inflict death upon the apoſtle of mur- 
der and pillage. She deſerves the admiration of the 
univerſe. But not being well acquainted with the ſtate 
of things, ber time and her victim were ill choſen 
There was a greater criminal, to whom her immolating 
hand ſnould have given the preference. The death of 
Marat only ſerved the purpoſes of his abominable ſec- 
taries: they transformed into a martyr. the man whom 
they had taken for a prophet; and fanaticiſm and knaver), 
abiays in a league, derived from this event an advan- 

tage ſimilar to that which the murder of le Pelletier had 
| procured them. Certainly that murder bad been too 
fatal in its — 6 us to think that the 
ae Nene fugiuve 
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woitive members, entire ſtrangers to the action of Pa- 
i, were not equally ſo to that of Charlatte Corday ; 
but their adverſaries laid hold of it as a new mean of 
mining them in the minds of the people. The moſt 
determined republicans, the only men of the aſſembly 
who joined to the courage of ſtrict probity the autho- 
rity of talents and knowledge, were repreſented as the 
fvourers of deſpotiſm, and vile conſpirators. At ons 
ime they are ſuppoſed to be in a league with the rebels 
of La Vendée, and on the ſabres of the warriots de- 
frous of defending them, the words Vive Loui AVI. 
are ſaid to be inſcribed: at another time they are accuſed 
„ cndeavouring to dxide France into litile republics; 
and are reprobated as federaliſts. It is with equal con- 
ſſtency that Briſſot is taken into Engliſh pay, and that 
his wife, in a report ſent to all the departments, is 
graycly repreſented as having retired to the queen's 
apartments at 1 nw! as an W nn 
there. pres re 

Nothing can. be abu — this ſtory to thoſs 
who are acquainted with Briſſot's wie, devoted to the 
domeſtic virtues, - wholly taken up with the cares of her 
bouſhold, ironing her hufband's ſhirts herſeif, looking 
through the key-hole to ſee if- ſhe may fafely open the 
door to thoſe who knock, and hiring « little miſerable 
room in the village of St. Cloud, in order to have it in 
ter power to carry the child chat ſhe has juſt weaned 
no the open air. But ſhe is taken into cuſtody ; 'is 
conducted to Paris; and a guard is placed ovet her. 
Fetion's wife, who was going to retire Among her friends 


. The murderer of le Pellegr, 
F 3 till 
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ronne. Paris, like another Babylon, ſees its brutiſh po- 
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till the ſtorm ſhould blow over, is arreſted with her (6, 
Miranda, whom the revolutionary tribunal had acquitel, 
is remanded to priſon as a ſuſpected perſon, on the in. 
formation of his valet, a ſpy of Pache ; all the genen 
are put under arreſt; and Cuſtine, whom, as I kun 
been told by the prince de Linanges, the Auſtrian 
dreaded more than any of the reſt, is threatened vit 
the loſs of his head. Diſorganization ſpreads itſelf ove 
the whole face of France, and a civil war breaks outin 
2 variety of places. The acceptance of the conſtitution 
cannot procure for Lyons an act of oblivion for the ju. 
tice it dared to execute on two or three of Marat's ba- 
ditti; it is called upon to deliver up the heads of it 
richeſt inhabitants, and to pay a conſiderable ſum of money; 
the high ſpirited Marſeilles ſends ſuccour to the Lyonneſe; 
and troops are recalled from the frontiers, which are 
leſt expoſed to the ravages of the enemy, in order to { 
brother againſt brother, and to ſpill the blood of French- 
men by the hands of the French themfelves. In the 
mean time the enemy advances in the north; Valen- 
ciennes no longer exiſts ; Cambray is blocked vp; and 
the Auſtrian light troops appear in the environs of Pe- 


pulace run in crowds to ridiculous feſtivals, or feaſt thiit 
eyes upon the blood of a multitude of wretches fact 
ficed to their ferocious diſtruſt ; while the ſelfiſh and un« 
ſeeling fill the theatres, and the timid citizen ſtays 
trembling at home, where he is not ſure of ſleeping 
if it pleaſe his neighbour to ſay that he has made uſe of 
uncivic expreſſions, blamed the carnage of the 2d of 
September, or lamented the fate of the vidims of Or- 


leans, put to death without proof of their being pr 
to 


MI 
an aſſaſſination which was net committed on the per- 
da of the infamous Bourdon. O my country! inte 
«hat hands art thou fallen. Chabot and his fellows an- 
nounce that Roland is at Lyons, affirm. that he is exciting 
an inſurrection in that city, and call for his impeachment 
and for mine: and at the fame time they ſearch the 
cellars of the obſervatory, and inyeſt the houſe of one 
of his friends, where they ſuppoſe him to lie concealed... 
All my friends are proſcribed, fugitives, or in confine- 
ment; my huſband only eſcapes from the fury of his 
adverſaries by keeping cloſe in a retreat which may be 
compared to the ſevereſt impriſonment; and it is even 
decreed that the few perſons who come to conſole me 
ſhall undergo perſecution, —Grandpre, dining in com- 
pany with a man whom he did not know to be a juſtice 
of peace, and a member of the tribunal of the diſtrict, 
lamented the negligence of the magiſtrates, who ſuffered 
o many perſons to languilh in the - priſons. On this the 
unknown perſonage diſcovered himſelf ; affected a great 
delire to be made acquainted with abuſes, to the reform 
of which he might have it in his power ta contributes 
and begged Grandprẽ to let him have his name and ad- 
dreſs, that he might call, and take him with: him in his 
next viſit to the priſons, That was only à pretext the 
juſlice of peace haſtened to the committee of general 
lafety, and fabricated an atrocious denunciation againſt 
Grandpre, whom he accuſed of being an accomplice in 
the death of Marat.—It ſeems as if we were living in 
the time of Tiberius; for, like his, this is the reign of 
nformers. —Grandpre was taken up by an officer and 
four muiketeers, who repaired to his apartment at five 
o clock in the morning; ranſacked his papers, and ſealed 
F 4 up 
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up his effects. He had then about him a letter addreſs 
by me to the unfortunate Briſſot. What a crime mige 
be made of this, to me for having written it, and to by 
for being the bearer? Luckily he found means to co. 
ceal it from their fearch ; but it was not till after a te. 
dious debate that he could obtain permiſſion to ten 
under a guard at his office, inſtead of going to ſleep & 
the abbey ; nor was it till after the expiration of ſever 
days, that means were found to demonitrate the falſity a 
the charge. 
Champagneux was leſs fortunate : to the crime 9 
owing his appointment to Roland, he joined that of oc. 
cupying a deſirable place.—Collot d'Herbois went drunk 
to the office of the home department, between four and 
five o'clock in the afternoon, at the moment that the 
clerks had juſt left their deſks to go to dinner: his bil. 
neſs was to demand carriages, of which the miniſter had 
not the diſpoſal. In a rage at not finding Garat, he ſwore, 
ſtormed, broke the legs of the chairs and table *, went 
to the apartment of Champagneux, the firſt clerk, abuſed 
him, ordered the packets that were made up for the poſt- 
office to be opened, and quarrelled about the incloſure 
they contained. Tt was a kind of circular letter, con- 
ſiſting of queſtions, and intended to procure information 
concerning the ſtate of the country. In his heated brain 
he arranged a denunciation, which he brought forward 
the next day, at the Convention, and on the ſtrength of 
which a decree of arreſt was paſſed both ”m_ Garat 
and Champagneux. 
Garat came to the bar, made no cla of Collot, 
S Theſe facts may appear exaggerated ; but they are ſtrictly true. 


I had them from an eye- witneſs, whoſe veracity is undoubted. They 


are confirmed by a late publication of Garat's. 
| explained 


E 


plained his conduct in the gentleſt terms, pronounced 2 
ſome panegyric on the auguſt aſſembly, and was ſent 
> to his duty. Champagneux at firſt hid himſelf in 
fight, but afterwards appeared. He was referred by 
e Convention to the Committee, and by the Committee 
2s ſent a priſoner to the Force. Garat ſolicited by 
thers, and having an intereſt himſelf in the enlargement 
Champagneux, whoſe ſervices he could not diſpenſe 
ith, repaired to the Committee to obtain it. There he 
ade it appear, that, without the aſſiſtance of a man 
converſant in buſineſs, it would be impoſſible for him 
p remain in office, and by his friends, ſuch as Barrere, if 
jen like Barrere can be called friends, was encouraged 
> hope, that by offering his conditional reſignation, - 
hampagneux would be reſtored to him, as an induce- 
nent to continue in adminiſtration ; but the reſt of the 
ommittee ſpoke out in plainer terms. He was re- 
quired to fill up the place of Champagneux : his liber- 
and his life depended on his compliance. He was re- 
ured to fill it up by the appointment of a young man, 
renty-ſix years of age, deſtitute of experience in buſi- 
es, of all kinds of knowledge, and of every recom- 
mendation but the favour of the Committee, of which he 
a tool, Garat, who never refuſed his maſters any 
ing, ſubmitted and then retired from his office, aban- 
ning a poſt it was impoſſible for him to maintain “. 
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*Pare, formerly head-clerk to Danton, who had got him appointed 
etary to the Council on Grouvelle's departure, ſucceeded Garat; 
id the ex-miniſter, happy to effect a change, which, by delivering 
un from a place of reſponſibility, conferred on him one of twenty 
ivuland livres a year, became ſecretary of the Council. It is not 
Mogether uſeleſs to remark, that De:forgues, miniſter of foreign 
Kurs, was alſo one of Danton's clerks, 

But 
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But 2 was not ſet at liberty, and the fo 
week of his detention has already paſſed. At þþ 
moment he was threatened with an arreſt (for Ci. 
lot had announced it as an act that would neceſig 
follow his volition), Champagneux was in poſſeſſon 
almoſt the whole of my Hiſtorical Memoirs, the exiſtence 
of which he wiſhed to inſure by taking a copy. Un, 
eaſy, agitated, and not doubting but the princigls 
by which they were diftated, and the freedom with 
which they were written, were a direct paſſport tothe 
ſcaffold, he committed them to the flames. Vet thek 
are the governors of the empire —Collot, a (trolling 
player by profeſſion, by whoſe ſide fits a judge of the 
fouthern departments, who not long ſince condemned 
him to a year's impriſonment for. an offence which he 
committed while a vagrant from barn to barn, and fr 
which ſeveral of the judges wiſhed tq ſend him to the 
galleys !—Great ſtrength of lungs, the geſtures of a hl. 
pudding, the manceuvres of a knave, the extravagance 
of a madman, and the effrontery of ignorance ; ſua 
were his means of ſucceſs at the clubs, particularly at the 
club of the Jacobins, who were not aſhamed to met- 
tion him at the time of the formation of the patriatic 
miniftry under Louis. XVI. 

Collot thinking himſelf ill uſed by the appointment d 
Roland to the home department, to which he had d. 
rected his views, deemed him the more worthy of his u- 
tred, as being an enemy by whom he was overlooke. 
From that moment his Jacobinical influence was direct 
againſt him, and that conduct, added to his other relate 
| 3 qualities 
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allles, procured him a ſeat in the Convention, as one 
the Pariſian deputation. 

Champagneux, in his confinement, regrets his liberty 
k than the pleaſure of ſometimes alleviating my capti- 
ty, while I am afflicted at his, which he owes to his 
oanexion with Roland and myſelf. As to Boſc, who 
8 already given up his place of adminiſtrator at the 
pol offce, and whom I endeavour to perſuade not to 
the riſk of a priſon by viſiting me in mine, I ſee him 
once a week, as it were by ſtealth. In the midſt of 
all theſe ſorrows, I can however offer my friends a ſeat 
in the pleaſant room, where the kind-hearted Madame 
Bouchaud has ſequeſtered me from all the appearances 
of a priſon. I am there expoſed, it is true, to the in- 
convenience of having a ſentry planted directly oppoſite 
my window, on whoſe account I am always obliged ro 
keep my curtains drawn, and who comes to liſten to 
every thing that is ſaid when I am not alone; and 
Lam diſturbed by the horrible barking of three great 
dogs, whoſe kennel is at leſs than ten paces diſtance. 
| am alſo cloſe to a large room, pompoufly ſtyled the 
council-chamber, where the adminiſtrators of the police 
do their buſineſs when they come to examine a priſoner. 
[tis to this neighbourhood that I am indebted for the 
knowledge of ſome curious ſcenes, of which I am go- 
ng to ſay a few words. 

Two men, whoſe names I once knew, and have ei- 
tier forgotten, or do nat chooſe to repeat, becauſe the 
names of ſuch wretches are not deſerving of mention, had 
been ſent to priſon for their malverſations in the clothing 
of the troops, in which department of the public "By 
nce they were employed, T hey had for friends, or for 
accomplices, 
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- adminiſtration are intermixed. But how would he cha- 


arbiters of the liberty of their fellow- citizens? When: 
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accomplices, ſome people of their own deſcription, wf 
thoſe people were actually adminiſtrators of the pg 
Charged in that quality with the maintenance of ord 
the priſons, and the ſuperintendance of the gaoler ti 
came to Sainte-Pelagie once or twice a week, yi 
other friends like themſelves, ten or twelve in nume 
and ſometimes more, ſent for the two darling priſons 
to the council-chamber, and there making the ga! 
give them capons, chickens, eggs, wine, cordials, cofte, 
&c. conſumed them at his expence, and kept q 
their orgies three or four hours together. No ct 
would ever imagine, and moſt aſſuredly I ſhall nn 
undertake to relate the brutal joy, the fulſome converls 
tion, and the infamy of theſe entertainments. The wor 
patriotiſm, ſtupidly applied, and repeated emphaticaly 
on every mention of the ſcaffold, to which it was pros 
per to ſend all ſſpected perſons; that denomination be- 
ſtowed upon every one who had received a good educ. 
tion, or was poſſeſſed of a fortune not recently ſtolen 
the diſguſting kiſſes from thoſe mouths, reeking with 
wine, ſmacking upon the checks of the new comers, and 
repeated in concert at the moment of breaking up; the 
obſcene jeſts of men deſtitute of all morality, and ſtraw 
gers to all ſhame ; and the ſilly pride of atrocious block- 
heads, who dreamed of nothing but denunciations, and 
whoſe ſole ſcience conſiſted in impriſoning their bet: 
ters-— — = = | 

Plato might well compare democracy to an au#imo| 
government, a kind of fair, where all poſſible modes of 


racterize that ſtate of ſociety where men like theſe att 


ever 
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er this agreeable company came, Bouchaud or his wife 
yer failed to withdraw my key from the door, and to 
ive me notice of their arrival. At laſt I took my re- 
lution, and ſhut my ears againſt their noiſe; I even 
und an entertainment in continuing my Hiftorical Me- 
jir;, and in writing vigorous paſſages, before the eyes, 
it were, of wretches who would have torn me to 


eces if they had heard only a ſingle phraſe. 
As the 10th of Auguſt was at hand, and fears were en- 


rained of a rehearſal of the 2d of September, in the 
riſons, the adminiſtrators found means to get out the 
voves of their acquaintance ; and by ſo doing put an 
nd to the civic feaſts at Sainte-Pelagie. If I could per- 
ade myſelf to meddle with ſuch diſguſting matters, I 
ould give very aſtoniſhing, and very ſhocking ac+ 
ounts, of the abuſes that prevail in the priſons—the 
riminals would there be ſeen converting into accom- 
plices almoſt all the ſervants, and other perſons con- 
emed in the buſineſs of the place; women of the town, 
ouilty of ſerious offences, obtaining their enlargement 
without a trial, by means of the adminiſtrator, who 
(eps with them the night after; aſſaſſins, rich enough 


t pay an advocate (defenſzurofficieux,) with the produce 
of their robberies, bribing him to deſtroy the vouchers, 


tieves keeping up their intrigues with one another, and 
wth their accomplices without; thieving ſtill, though 
mmured in a priſon ; and dividing the ſpoils with the 
turnkey, or with the gendarme, who appears to guard 
em. Every thing gets tainted or completely ſpoiled 


u theſe inſectious places under à vicious adminiſtra- 
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and procure the impunity, of their crimes ; and profeſſed 
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tion, deſiring only to deſtroy, careleſs of cont 
and actuated by paſſion alone. Compaſſionate and . 
nerous Howard, who wanderedſt over all Europe to 
fit thoſe gloomy dungeons, in which the wiſdom « 
equitable government ought never to let innocence ly, [po 
guiſh, and where it ſhould alſo take care to diſtingig 
weakneſs from criminality, how would your feeling hex 
have been hurt if you had been perfectly acquainted wid 
the management of the priſons belonging to the m 
then eſteemed the gentleſt upon earth! There no i 
tinction is made between giddy youth and hardened git 
I have ſeen a botanical ſtudent, who had ſpoken ill 1 
Marat, confined in the ſame room with highway robben 
There no reſpect is ſhewn to morals. I have fern 1 
girl of fourteen, who was claimed by her parents, d. 
rained in the ſame cell with the infamous woman why 
had juſt ſeduced her, and who had been taken up fr 
that offence. There no regard is had to decency, 
attention to ſalubrity, in the conſtruction of the edifice, 
or 1n the laying out of the internal ſpace. A building 
is now erecting at Sainte-Pelagie, on an immenſe piece 
of ground, by an architect of confined ideas, a man 0 
no mind, who is taking meaſures contrary to every prit- 
ciple of rationality, and yet no perſon in the ſupenor 
branches of adminiſtration is either able or willing u 
correct his plan. | 

Here I muſt do juſtice to the preſent keeper. He 
does what he can in matters of detail, but nothing cal 
prevent the bad conſequences reſulting from an orgin- 
ization eſſentially vicious. There ought to be eiche 
diſtin& houſes, ſome appropriated to criminals, and other 


to ſuſpicious or ſuſpected perſons, or elſe wings entirel 
detached; 
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uched; nor ſhould there be any communication bee 


y «en the two ſexes. But as this is not the place for a 
- eatiſe upon the ſubject, I can only lament the deſtiny 
q z people, in the eſtabliſhment of whoſe liberty it is 
* ppoſlible for thoſe to believe who have once been wit- 
i ſes to its extreme corruption. 


on my firlt coming to Sainte-Pelagie, I was waited 
pon by a woman, confined for ſome trifling offence, 
er ſervices were an aſſiſtance to my weakneſs, while I 
ad the means of making them an alleviation cf her diſ- 
es, Not but that I was very well able to be my own 
ant: Tout ſien bien au generenx courage *,” was ſaid of 
E:yonius performing for Pompey in his misfortunes the 
bes which valets are accuſtomed to perform for their 
maſters, This may be applied with equal truth to the 
lnfortunate man, ſtripped of his fortune, and providing 
for all his wants, and to the auſtere philoſopher, diſdain- 
Ing every ſuperfluity. Quintius was roaſting his tur- 
rips when he received the ambaſſadors of the Sam- 
nites; and I could have made my bed at Sainte-Pe- 
kgie ; but, as in ſetehing water, and things of the like 
kind, it was neceſſary to go through long paſſages, and 
o mix with their various inhabitants, I was not ſorry 
o have a perſon whom I could oblige by ſending her 
on ſuch errands, She continued to aſſiſt me in the room 
| had been indulged with, and was coming in one 
Morning at the very moment that an adminiſtrator was 


* Every thing becomes a nob'e fpirit. 


but Marcus Curius Dentatui is the perſonage of whom this anecdote is 

rlited by the Roman hiſtorians : © Legatis Samnitur atran offerentibur, 

frun ige in foco rapa torrerct,” &. Plin, de wiris illvftrivus, Trank 
ac 


f By 2uintius, Madame Roland means Lucius DPuintiu: Cincimatss, 
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at the door of the council-chamber. He aſked wy 
lodged there; deſired to inſpect the room; came . 
caſt an angry eye around him; and then went out, ug 
complained to the keeper's wife of the degree of con. 
fort ſhe allowed me to enjoy.—* Madame Roland nx 
indiſpoſed (that was true); and I put her more in tl 
way of receiving ſuch aſſiſtance as ſhe might Rand u 
need of; beſides ſhe ſometimes amuſes herſelf with; 
forte piano, for which there is not room in a cell. $ 
muſt do without it: ſend her this very day into a com-. ir 
dor: it is your buſineſs to maintain equality,” 
Unfeeling wretch ! is it to maintain equality that you 
wiſh to confound me with the moſt abandoned of vo. 
men? Madame Bouchard, more diſtreſſed than can wel 
be imagined, ſoon came to communicate to me the order 
ſhe had received. I conſoled her by conforming to it 
with much calmneſs and reſignation ; and it was agreed 
that I ſhould come down in the courſe of the day u 
change the air, and to return to my ſtudies, the material 
4 for which I left where they were. Thus am] once more 
1] deſtined to ſee the turnkeys, to hear the creaking of the 

4 bolts, to breathe the fetid air of a corridor, ſadly illumined 

4 in the evening by a lamp, of which the thick ſmoke black 

1 ens all the walls, and ſuffocates the neighbourhood. 


: 
| 
5 
N 
| 
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Theſe are the humane actions, the ſigns of liberty 
| given by thoſe men, who upon the ruins of the Baſtie 
| recall to our recollection the cruelty of the governor kil- 
| ling Lauzun's ſpider, and who, in the Champ di Mars 
5 


ſend up birds carrying ſtreamers, to announce to the i. 
habitants of the upper regions the felicity of the ear. 
Inſolent comedians ! you are playing your laſt parts: 


the enemy is at hand, —By the enemy I mean the de- 
partmens 


I 
: 
« 
4 
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ents endeavouring to inſure the triumph of reaſon 
ad of true liberty, and preparing your ruin. 


2nd Mine is inevitable, no doubt; I have deſerved the ha- 
Wed of all tyrants ; but I only regret that of my coun- 
515 7, which your chaſtiſement will conſole, but cannot 


ve. 
As to the reſt, the conſequences of oppreſſion have 


led the corridor I inhabit with women in.whoſe com- 
any J can remain without ſhame, and even with plea- 
ſure, I have found there the wife of a juſtice of peace, 
phoſe neighbour aſcribes to her expreſſions ſtyled unci- 
ve; I have found there the wife alſo of the preſident of 
the revolutionary tribunal ; and there I have found Ma- 
dme Pétion.— I little thought,” ſaid I on accoſting 
her, when I was ſharing your uneaſineſs at the Mairie *, 
on the 10th of Auguſt, 1792, that we ſhould keep our 
ad anniverſary at Sainte-Pelagie, and that the fall of 
the throne would lead to our diſgrace.” 


* The reſidence of the mayor. 
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Europe had been long employed in endeavouring to account for the 


ſurpriſing ſagacity that the tooth was a falſe one. Tranf. 
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RAPID OBSERVATIONS 


On the Indiftment drawn up by AMAR againſt the Mein 
of the Convention, 


Ir there have exiſted a conſpiracy againſt the uiity al 
indiviſibility of the republic, againſt the liberty and the [if 
of the French people, it is evident that it can only hat 
been formed by the abettors of deſpotiſm, by and. 
tious men, wiſhing to monopolize power and riches u 
by the enemies of mankind, 

Briſſot, Genſonne, Vergniaux, Guadet, Gorſas, Petim, I. 
Zot, &c. are accounted ſuch, Theſe men muſt tha 
have ſhewn, on more occaſions than one, their hatred d 
liberty, their thirſt of gain, their eagerneſs to obtin 
places, all the vices and corruption, in ſhort, that are nr 
tural to ſuch characters. Suppoſing even that they hat 
aſſumed the maſk of hypocriſy, it was impoſſible for the 
end they had in view to remain concealed : their con. 
duct mult have betrayed it, and their intereſted motive 
muſt have evidently appeared. Let us enquire into what 
they were; let us ſee how they have acted; and we ſhall 
be able to judge of what is laid to their charge. Afer 
that it will be time to go in ſearch of the conſpiraq i. 
ſelf, which very poſſibly may reſemble the ſtory of te 
golden tooth * ; or may amount to nothing more than tit 


* After ſome of the greateſt natural hiſtorians and philoſophers n 
exiſtence of a golden tooth in a living ſubjeR, they found out wil 
well 


* 

ILknovn efforts of ariſtocrates and royaliſts, manifeſt- 
| 25 early as the infancy of the revolution, and con- 
ged with the enterprizes of foreign powers, Let us 
at a few of theſe men in private life before the 
ur 1789, the æra when the buſy ſcene of politics, 
en opening, firſt brought them forward to public view; 
1 let us obſerve the courſe they afterwards purſued. 
gyocates for the moſt part, ſome had diſtinguiſhed 
emſelves at the bar, others had made themſelves known 
the republic of letters; ſeveral, remarkable only for 
be integrity they had diſplayed in their profeſſions, were 
ated in the States General, by the eſteem that integrity 
ad procured them, while ſeveral others devoted them- 
res to the laborious, but honourable functions of jour- 
uliſts, and ſtruggled courageouſly with deſpotiſm dri- 
en to deſpair. 


12 


nd married to a woman of excellent ſenſe, reſided at 
hartres, Eſteemed by his fellow- citizens, who had 
neſſed his birth, and already noted for that philoſophy 
ich marks a good underſtanding, at an early period in 


lie he was deemed worthy of a ſeat in the aſſembly of 
lhe ſtates, 


Buzot, diſtinguiſhed at Evreux by his ſtrict probity, 
and premature prudence, inſpired confidence, and de- 
erred conſideration at an age when ſo many others think 
df nothing but pleaſure. A taſte for ſtudy, and the ſoli- 
ary habits of a meditative mind, filled up all thoſe mo- 
ments which he did not devote to the bar; while man- 
ders equally pure and gentle, rendered him dear to His 
ends, The warmth of his ſentiments, the eaſe of his 
cheution, and the auſterity of bis principles, procured him 


G 2 | the 
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Pitiey, fimple in his manners, moderate in his deſires, 
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to violate them, and labouring without intermiſſion fa 
the public weal. 


firſt made a figure in the conſtituent aſſembly; Bifi 
became members of the Convention. Was there! 


felves? Did they aſſume any authority? Did they © 
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the honourable office of carrying his country's compli 
and demands to the States General. 

Gorſas, the father of a numerous family, undertod, 
from the very beginning of the revolution, to condys 
periodical paper, in which he combated the till pont. 
ful court, and devoted himſelf to the defence of th 
people, always endeavouring to eſtabliſh, and never nep 
lecting to reclaim, their rights. | 

Briſſt, a writer from his early youth, had preach 
liberty in the time of defpotiſm, and humanity during th 
reign of tyranny : he had long prayed for the revolution 
had helped to bring it forward by expofing the abuſes 
the times, and had undergone impriſonment as a puniſh 
ment for the freedom of his writings. More taken u 
with moral truths in politics than with the care of hi 
fortune, he had engaged in ſeveral ſpeculations, the fa- 
ture of which had increaſed his poverty without in 

jury to his honour, The revolution was the fignal d 
his political life: he began his career in the midlt d 
ſtorms, diſcuſſing principles, ſparing no one who appeared 


I ſtop for a moment at theſe four perſonages: the tn! 
obtained a feat in the ſucceeding legiſlature ; and all four 
ſingle circumſtance in which they acted unlike theft 


quire any wealth? Or did they aim at the ſuptent 
power for themſelves and their friends ? 


Petion 
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Petion and Buzot ſerved the cauſe of liberty in the 
nſtituent aſſembly, with a zeal and conſtancy which 
-ocured them the hatred of ariſtocracy, and the favour 
f the people: but popular favour is inconſtant, while 
erſevering hatred gains freſh ſtrength by the acceſ- 
on of all the jealous, whoſe attacks never fail to follow 
ay brilliant ſucceſs. Buzot, belonging to the criminal 
ribunal of Evreux, preferred doing his duty in his na- 
ve country to the exerciſe of the ſame functions at Pa- 
ris, which would have better ſuited an ambitious man; 
he ſupported his reputation in the preſence of his fellow- 
citizens, and of the enemies he had made himſelf by his 
civiſm; and obtained by his merit a ſeat in the Conven- 
tion, after having eſtabliſhed a popular ſociety in the 
town, as an indiſpenſable barrier againſt the ſtruggles of 
deſpotiſm in chains, but not ſubdued. It cannot be ſaid 
that he had either his re- election, or any kind of em- 
ploy in view on leaving the conſtituent aſſembly, any 
more than Petion; for they were the very men who 
procured the paſſing of the decree forbidding the mem- 
bers of that aſſembly to hold any place or to be re- elect- 
ed for four years to come, They had even demanded 
an interval of fix ; but at the time of the reviſion that 
decree was repealed, in ſpite of their endeavours to 
maintain it, Buzot then entered the Convention as pure 
& he had left the conſtituent aſſembly; and there for 
2 while we will leave him. We ſhall ſee hereafter how 
ke conducted himſelf, and ſhall be able to judge whe- 
ther a man who braved clamour and outrages in ſup- 
port of his opinions, even admitting ſome of them to 
be erroneous, could be an ambicious hypocrite, or a 
conſpirator. 


G 3 Petion 
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palace for the purpoſe of defending it, while it is wl 
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Petion was elevated to the mayoralty by populy f 
your, and preſerved it till after the 1cth of Aug, 3 
well as the hatred of the court, which manifeſted it, 
every occaſion, even to the very laſt. It is only of | 
that any one has ventured to accuſe him of going to th 


known that he was expoſed to its fire, The calumniatny 
aſſertion of his having given Mandat orders to fire wn 
the people, is alſo of recent date. I aſk what cut 
tempt Petion, deteſted by the court, and beloved by tt 
people, to betray the latter, and ſerve the former, wheni 
ſtood on the very brink of ruin? Could he who had . 
quired popularity by combating regal power, have an 
reaſon to forfeit it, when the people were beginning to cb. 
tain power? Let us put the philoſopher ard the zealoy 
citizen out of the queſtion : let us look only to the man; 
and we ſhall ſee that even in the eſtimation of ambition and 
ſelf-intereſt, the conduct attributed to Petion would have 
been abſurd; and that if he had not too much principle, tt 
had at leaſt too much good ſenſe, to fall into ſuch an error, 
He was prevented by his office from putting himſelf at 
the head of the inſurrection; and to prevent his oppoling 
it, he ſhould have been rendered incapable of acting, 0f 
confined. This the heedleſs commune forgot to do, and 
T remember, that Lanthenas went twice from the Mar 
to the town-houſe, to adviſe their putting a ſtrong guar 
on his hotel. The reporter (Amar) did not ſay ay" 
lable of the maſſacres of the ſecond of September: i 
wiſely avoided the danger of touching on a queſtion, bon 
ſides of which had been ſupported by the Mountaineers 

When Roland denounced thoſe maſſacres, the Jacobins 


ſaid _ were the work of the people and of its ven- 
geance: 


oF , ud 


nce: they even made ir a crime not to applaud them; 
nd when Petion, with the reſt of the right ſide, obtained 
decree to proſecute the murderers, Petion and the right 
de were called the enemies of liberty and of the people. 
zut when the decree had fallen into deſuetude, when the 


ribed, the Jacobins themſelves, and Hebert among 
e firſt of them, impudently aſſerted that the maſſacres 
yere Petion's work. 

Guadet, Ver gniaux, and Genſonné, diſtinguiſhed by their 
lents, and well known at Bourdeaux as friends to the 
revolution, were elected members of the legiſlative aſſem- 
bly. They were the firſt men for talents in that body, a 
kind of ariſtocracy which procured them more numerous 
and more dangerous enemies than any want of civiſm 
could have done. They alternately filled the preſident's 
chair on the tenth of Auguſt, at that critical moment 
when the weak would have trembled at ſuch a painful 
pre-eminence ; nor can any but knaves reproach them 
with the moderation and the temper they diſplayed in 
their conduct at that intereſting period. Briſſot natu- 
rally became intimate with them, becauſe he approached 
nearer to their level than any other perſon, in like manner 
3 a ſimilarity of ſentiments had made him connect him- 
elf with the defenders of principles in the conſtituent 
alembly,-ro which he did not belong: the countryman 
and friend of Petion, he became acquainted with ſuch of 
lis colleagues as ſupported that cauſe in favour of which 
lis journal was compoſed. 

He had laboured under the ſame miſtake as many 
tier perſons, in regard to la Fayette; or rather it may 
be laid, that la Fayette, ſwayed at firſt by the principles 
G 4 he 


I:cobins triumphed, and the twenty-two were pro- 
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cobins to excite them to ſign the petition, but merely be- 


(8) 
he had adopted, had no longer the ſtrength of mind x. 
ceſſary to ſupport them when the ſtruggle became di 
cult; or that, fearing the conſequences of too grex 
power in the hands of the people, he deemed it prudey 
to eſtabliſh ſome kind of counterpoiſe. The fact is, the 
as he profeſſed republicaniſm in private, Briſſot v 
long while before he could believe him guilty, win 
he was become ſo in the eyes of more violent men. By 
he had blamed him without reſerve, and publicly de. 
clared his rupture with him, before the affair of the 
Champ-de-Mars. Here the reporter piques , himſclf 5 
little upon accuracy, that he confounds dates; he maks 
Briſſot come to the Jacobins in March 1791, to prepat 
the buſineſs of the Champ-de-Mars, which did not take 
place till July, and which was ſolely occaſioned by the 
flight and return of the king in the month of June. | 
is well known beſides, that Briſſot did not go to the ja. 


cauſe he was appointed one of the committee to draw i 
up. I remember to have heard him relate on the fol 
lowing day, that Laclos, who was alſo of the committet, 
complained of ſuch a violent head-ach that he could not 
hold the pen, and that he begged of Briſſot to take it; 
that the ſame Laclos propoſed the inſertion of an article 
which he mentioned with an air of indifference, but which 
would have been favourable to d'Orleans; and that he 
(Briſſot rejected it with jndignation, and ſubſtituted the 
paſſage recommending a republic, for which that mo- 
ment was peculiarly proper, and might have been turned 
to great account. It is alſo well known that the afſewdf 
having decided in favour of the king, the Jacobins, iu. 
ſtead of ſending their petition to the Champ- de- Mars, ſent 
I 8 depurics 
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puties there to ſay, that it was not a proper place 
their purpoſe, after the decree. This took place 
the Saturday. I ſaw the deputies come to the 
hamp-de-Mprs at noon, with not more than two or 
bree hundred perſons, and where Verrieres, the little 
ump· backed cordelier, and ſome others, were declaim- 
g upon the national altar. It was on the Sunday 
norning, that two men were hanged, when there were 
wot thirty perſons aſſembled, a fact which J have 
ard attributed with ſome probability to the contriv- 


the 
fb ce of the Lameths and others, who wanted an op- 
ke; porunity of employing force, and inſpiring terror. 


Certain it is, that Sunday having brought together a 


"are 
ike great number of people, who had been attracted by the 
e WW 122 ue report of a petition, while that of the hanging bu- 


ſinels had not as yet got abroad, Robert ſet about drawing 
one up, completed it, and was getting it ſigned, when the 
military were called out, in conſequence of a denunciation 
made to the aſſembly, and of the violent letter written by 
Charles Lameth, the preſident, to the commune of Paris, 
ting forth the neceſſity of repreſſing the horrid diſor- 
ders of which two men had been the victims. Thus did 
the morning murder, committed, as it were, by ſtealth, 
ſerve as a pretext for ſhooting the people aſſembled in 
the afternoon, The red flag was hoiſted at the town-hall, 
terror and impriſonment were the order of the day, and 
prepared the triumph of the reviſors, who wiſhed to give 
ſrength to the party of the court. Surely it will be 
quite enough to read the Patriot“ of that time, to judge 
Whether it be poſſible that Briſſot, who denounced the 


* Briſlot's Journal, 
affair 
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affair of the Champ-de-Mars, ſupported the people, o 
attacked the reviſors, could at the ſame time have ben 
their accomplice. This accuſation is abſurd in the g 
treme! But every thing is ſo from one end to the oe 
of this work of iniquity. I will not enter here into tþ 
queſtion of the war, which was the fignal of the great. 
viſion that took place among the patriots. Robeſpien 
fiery, jealous, greedy of popularity, and inclined to &. 
mineer, both by his nature, and the high opinion he c. 
fertained of his own merit, put himſelf at the head of th 
party that oppoſed the declaration of hoſtilities. It vod 
be worth the trouble to examine the ſpeeches on the ſubjet: 
to me it appeared that the maſs of enlightened perſons ver 
in general for the affirmative, and conſequently of Briſſt 
opinion. Certain it is that the court was very repugnant 
to the meaſure, and that the king was in a manner over- 
ruled by his council. He had every thing to gain by 
delay: the enemy were making their preparations at thei 
eaſe, and our inaction would have delivered vs into ther 
hands, a defenceleſs prey. Robeſpierre could not for- 
give Briſſot this triumph. The ice was broken, and 
from that moment it became his ſole object to bring for- 
ward all the misfortunes that befel us, whether inevitable 
or not, as crimes againſt the partiſans of the war. The 
exaggeration of paſſion became by degrees a ſyſtem ct 
refined calumny, artfully contrived, and obſtinately per- 
ſevered in. Briſſot could no longer make the eulogium 
of any man, without its being conſtrued into perfidy, i 
that man afterwards departed from the line of duty, 
Briſſot was acquainted with ſeveral perſons in the miniſtry 
by whom he was eſteemed—here was another reaſon of 


3 and diſtruſt, Thoſe miniſters, honourably - 
grace 


rt MI 
iced by the court, were recalled after the fall of the 
one; and Briſſot at that time was one of the few men 
the aſſembly poſſeſſed of any talents, or exerciſing 
influence: Briſſot conſequently appeared an im- 
rant perſonage to Robeſpierre, who determined to 
in him, and had full leiſure to effect his purpoſe ; for 
:iffor, conſtantly confiding in the goodneſs of his inten- 
ons, could not prevail upon himſelf to go and enter the 
is at the Jacobins with an everlaſting haranguer, 
ho tired him to death. He deſpiſed the adverſary by 
rhom he was overcome. But who could have believed 
he convention ſo weak, or the people ſo ſtupid ? Thoſe 
nly, who not ſuffering themſelves to be hurried along by 
he current of daily events, recur frequently to the page of 
| hiſtory, meditate upon its contents, and compare the pre- 
ſent with times paſt. I never ſaw any man in place do 
ſo ſince the revolution; indeed they have hardly time to 
breathe, and to anſwer to the calls of each returning 
day, without an extreme and uncommon economy 1n the 
liſtribution of their hours. 

The letter of Genſonnè and his aſſociates to Louis XVI. 
cannot be conſtrued into treaſon, unleſs by the moſt de- 
termined malevolence. It is true, nobody could at that 
time be ſure of a ſucceſsful revolution: the wiſeſt men 
were therefore deſirous that the king ſhould feel the ne- 
celſiy of enforcing the conſtitution, and reſolve upon re- 
calling, and retaining thoſe miniſters who were ſincerely 
inclined to execute the laws. They had given proofs of 
their patriotiſm, and the application for their recal was 
not a ſtep directed by private intereſt, but the expreſſion 
of the general will. Roland, for his part, knew nothing 
of the letter until a late period, and probably would 
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never have heard of it if it had not become public. I 
let us attend to the charges brought againſt him in thel 
articles of bpcachment, which will reflect everlyh 
diſgrace on the age and nation, that could either apply 
them, or even ſuffer them to paſs, without the ſtrong 
marks of reprobation. 
« The very day after the roth of Auguſt,” ſay tu 
articles, Genſonne and his faction poſted up libels y. 
t fleting upon thoſe who had contributed to the fall 
te the throne, upon the Jacobins, upon the council.g. 
« neral of the commune, and upon the people of Pa 
« The pens of Louvet, Briſſot, and Champagneux, ver 
te ſet to work; enormous packets of thoſe libels wer 
ce ſeen at Roland's houſe, and all his ſervants were en- 
te ployed in diſperſing them.“ 
I have read this paſſage twice, without being able u 
conceive how any one could dare to write it. Get- 
ſonne never to my knowledge poſted up any thug: 
Louvet was editor of the Sentinel, of which comple 
collections exiſt : it was of great ſervice to the revolu- 
tion, and is an everlaſting refutation of theſe aſſertions; 
for it breathes nothing but liberty, great and wiſe pri 
ciples, the hatred of tyranny, and the love of equality, 
Roland has perhaps contributed as much as any body 
to reconcile men's minds to the revolution; his circuly 
letters exiſt ; let them be read; and let any one be 
pointed out, that is not even excellent. Champagne 
never diſpatched any papers but thoſe printed by order 
of the aſſembly; nor was any alteration ever made in 
them; the contrary ſuppoſition is as abſurd as it is bo- 
minable. In the firſt place, it was impoſſible, for it v3 
not Roland who had them printed, but the authors 
Baudoins, 
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doins, from whom the miniſter uſed to demand a 
in number of copies: ſecondly, it was uſeleſs; for 
ppoſing that he made a ſelection, he was free to ſend 
a ſmaller number of thoſe which he deemed the 
deſerving of attention: and, laſtly, if there had been 
e ſmalleſt breach of faith, the perſons intereſted would 
xt have waited a year to make their complaints, ard 
emonſtrate the deceit. What then can be intended 
by this ridiculous paſſage ?—I have divined it; and it is 
4 matter which demands ſome explanation. 

In revolutionary movements, the moſt active people 
re not always the moft blameleſs: how many beings 
come forward only that they may appear of ſome con- 
ſequence in the world! Their ſervices, however, are 
not to be deſpiſed ; but when once the point in view is 
gined, it becomes neceſſary to loſe no time in re-eſta- 
bliſhing order to avoid the diſſolution of the ſocial body. 
The commune formed on che 10th of Auguſt had con- 
tributed to the fall of the tyrant : they did well; but ſe- 
yeral of its members had been guilty of various ex- 
ceſſes; a great deal of pillage and robbery had taken 
place at the Tuileries and elſewhere; conſiderable ſums 
had been given to the commune ſor the purchaſe of 
oom; and it was the duty of the miniſter of the home 
Wy department to demand their accounts, and to tranſmit 
them to the legiſlative body. Roland then preſſed the 
commune to give 1n their accounts; but the commune 
being little diſpoſed, and ill leſs able, to comply, the 
miniſter, with. a view to juſtice, and to avoid ſharing in 
the blame, made his report to the aſſembly accordingly. 
If the aſſembly had poſſeſſed ſufficient energy, it would 
not have waited for ſuch an opportunity, or at leaſt would 
have 
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have laid hold of it, to conſtitute a new commune, 
political operation equally juſt and neceſſary, Jy 
Danton, who made uſe of the commune, was miniſter: 
he had partiſans in the aſſembly; and contrived to le 
his tool. Roland remained then in a difficult Gtuatiq 
liable to accuſation if he did not demand theſe account, 
and ſure to be hated if he did. His upright character d 
not permit him to heſitate ; his auſterity perhaps gan 
ſtill greater ſolemnity to the demand; and when he wx 
required to repreſent the ſtate of Paris to the aſſembly, 
he gave no quarter to the errors, the follies, and the 
faults of the commune. They were in great number; 
and the commune conſequently became his eneny, 
Thus did he acquire the hatred of that active body, who 
among the populace had the reputation of being the 
patriots of the 10th of Auguſt, and the exterminators of 
tyranny. -Add to the commune all thoſe excited by 
the plunderer, Danton, againſt a colleague whoſe au 
terity was a conſtraint upon him, and who had beſides 
denounced the September maſſacres, another exploit of 
a part of the commune, Santerre, &c. Add alſo thok 
whom the jealous Robeſpierre ſet againſt Briſſot's con- 
nexions, and you will have altogether a very conſiderable 
number, either of guilty men who felt the neceſſity of 
getting rid of their watchful denunciator, or of extravagant 
- patriots prepoſſeſſed in favour of the heroes of the 10 
of Auguſt, without ſeeing to the bottom of the buſinels 
or of people intereſted in ſupporting them, or of tie 
ignorant whom they impoſed upon, with a few envious 
popular leaders, well {killed in contriving the overthos 
of a man in poſſeſſion of the public eſteem. Such vs 
the origin of a party, which was increaſed by all tie 
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comers to the convention, too little acquainted with 
Wis, and public affairs, to form a right judgment of 
and by all thoſe whoſe vanity was hurt by the 
N riority of the diſtinguiſhed members, with whom Ro- 
nd naturally became intimate, becauſe men of equal ca- 
city are ever fond of one another's company. Had 
more time, I could follow this party through all its ra- 
nifcations, and indicate all its enterpriſes ; but this is 
ough to put others in the way of coming at the truth. 
It now appears clearly, that the party at preſent pre- 
dominant, of which Amar is the organ, beſtows the ap- 
xellation of libel upon thoſe writings in which Roland 
hibited the ſtate of Paris, called for the accounts of 
e commune, held up the maſſacres of September to 
public indignation,” and recommended the eſtabliſhment 
ff order by way of reconciling all hearts to the revo- 
bon; which is ſomewhat more difficult than killing 
people, according to the practice of theſe gentlemen. 
They do not point out theſe pretended libels, for that 
would be burning their fingers ; but they ſpeak of libels 
u general, and the public believing there muſt needs 
be ſome foundation for a charge ſo boldly brought for- 
ward, applaud the declamation, and think themſelves 
Wwenged when their own champions are put to death. 
The underſtanding kept up with the Pruſſians is a 
pece of extravagance which one knows not how to cha- 
aterize, and Brunſwick muſt ſurely laugh at ſeeing 
Kople accuſed of being his friends who attacked him 
"th ſo much vigour. It will ſuffice to read the letter 
u Which it is pretended that Roland confeſſes the exiſt- 
ace of a plan for quitting Paris, to form a judgment 
#the matter, eſpecially as to the intention of opening 
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a paſſage for Brunſwick. I know, that on the (uy 
ſition of the Pruſſians approaching very near Puy 
the queſtion, what would be proper to do, or wy 
ther it would be expedient to ſend away from d 
town the national repreſentation, in which the uk 
empire was intereſted, was once debated ; but the 
cuſſion was ſlight, and hypothetical, more ſo indeed thy 
it ought to have been; nor did any one of the minifkn 
threaten his colleagues. It was Danton, who, after tr 
event, thought of bringing forward the denunciation, h 
way of making a merit of it to himſelf, and of injury 
Roland. I recolleCt thoſe matters perfectly, having hea 
my huſband mention them on the breaking up oft 
council, which was then held at his hotel. As tot 
great movement of the people of Paris, it is well knon 
that it ſerved as a veil for the maſſacres of the monthd 
September, and that it was Kellerman's action on t 
20th of that month that ſaved the republic. 

It is not leſs ridiculous to hear the government of that 
time accuſed of ſtarving the people. Never during Re 
land's adminiſtration were proviſions fo ſcarce, and dif 
cult to procure, as they are become ſince : his anuith 
on that head was extreme, and any one may recur tf 


what he ſays of the bad adminiſtration peculiar in tut q 
reſpect to the commune of Paris, þ 

It is an infamous and abſurd calumny to aſſen nay 
Roland employed the ſums given him to purchaſe p"wlhl.. 
viſions, in the pay of hireling writers. In the firſt pe 
thoſe ſums never paſſed through his hands, nor could 
diſpoſe of them otherwiſe than by orders upon the tte 1 


fury indicating the purpoſes for which they were want 
Secondly, he gave an account of thoſe monies; he Ci 
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\ every month, and repeated it on his going out of 
fice, the whole accompanied by ſufficient vouchers. 
e theſe accounts he never ceaſed to call for a report; 
nd they were accordingly examined; but as no fault 
wid be found with them, the Mountain would never 
fer a report to be made. Thoſe who doubt it need 
ly aſk Dupin, a deputy and one of the commiſſioners 
harged with their examination; they need only aſk 
tint-Aubin, a commiſſioner of accounts, by whom the 
ommiſſioners of the Convention were aſſiſted in their 
bours, which laſted two months, and in which they 
proceeded with great rigour and a defire of finding fault, 
but without ſucceſs. In the third place, no more than 
one hundred thouſand livres (C4167) were given to Ro- 
and to pay for compoſitions and printing, out of which 
in ſix months he only ſpent thirty- four thouſand (41417), 
of which he likewiſe gave an account : the reſt remained 
In the public treaſury, as appears by the ſtatement of 
what had been diſburſed. 


It requires a degree of malignity ſcarcely credible to ad- 


ay new offices in his department; he only aſſigned to 
particular clerks the care of forwarding the papers he 
ws charged to ſend off; nor did he ever give to any 
ting the name of formation of public ſpirit: his enemies 
began by inventing the chimera, and afterwards bap- 
ted it as they thought proper. As to me, I never in- 
terfered, much leſs did I direct any thing: I defy the 
proof of it. Roland had nothing to do with his colleagues 
n the department of finances; nor did his colleagues 
erer interfere in forwarding papers. It is impoſſible 
0 mention a ſingle paper diſpatched by Roland himſelf, 
Part II. H which 


nance ſuch ſcandalous falſchood ! Roland never eſtabliſhed 
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which did not tend to attach the people to the 1000 
Auguſt, inſtead of inducing them to caſt an odiung 
the events of that day. Roland had no command gy 
the adminiſtration of the poſt-office to get any thing in 
tercepted ; nor, if he had, would the adminiſtrators we 
have been able, without courting their own ruin, u 
engage in ſo odious a manœuvre. If they had on a 
tempted it, how ſeverely would they have been pub 
ed; they, who have been ſo much perſecuted, af 
whoſe places have been taken from them, though ther 
perſons have not been touched ? 
It is falſe that Roland ever ſuppreſſed any thing whit 
he was directed to forward: I have ſeen him ſend of 
the ſpeeches of Marat, It is equally falſe that any thing 
was or could be mutilated, as I have faid before: | Kt 
have ſhewn that it was no leſs impoſſible than impm- 
bable, that the denunciation would not have been delayed 
till this time, if only a ſingle inſtance of the kind had oc- WAP" * 
curred ; and that even now, when they have the impu- 
dence to advance it, they neither can nor dare cite a fad, 
But what an excellent precaution was that of accuſing 
Roland and the Moniteur of making the mountaineer 
appear like madmen in the eyes of the whole republic, by ley 
the miſplacing of a word! Not being able to annihilte 
hiſtory, they wiſh to bring its materials into difcre- 
dit! O my God! if nothing were to remaia but 
their calumnies and their conduct, the atrocity of thel 
falſchoods would nevertheleſs appear, For a few yeats 
truth may be reduced to ſilence ; but it cannot be ei- 
tinguiſhed : the very efforts made to annihilate it 
operate a contrary way, and ſerve to give evidence of 1s 
exiſtence. 


The 
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The diſcovery of the iron door 1s alſo brought for- 
ird againſt Roland as a crime; and nothing is more 
by way of accounting for the want of proof againſt 
he pretended Briſſotine faction, than to ſuppoſe that he 
ppreſſed a part of its contents. But Roland had wit- 
ſes, and Roland did not contradict himſelf. A lock- 
ith of the name of Gamin, living at Verſailles, gave in- 
mation of his having been employed by Louis XVI. to 
jake a little hiding- place in his apartment at the Tui- 
nies; but did not know what it might contain. Ro- 
ind was charged with the inſpection of the Tuileries: 
te palace and every thing belonging to it were intruſted 
p his care. Taking with him Gamin, and Heurtier a 
ſpectable architect, he repaired to the king's apart- 
dent, where, in a paſſage between two doors, Gamin 
lied up a pannel of wainſcot, and diſcovered a little 
cn door, which Roland ordered him to open. It ſerved 
o cloſe a hole in the wall in which ſeveral packets of 
papers were found. Roland called a ſervant, ordered 
napkin to be brought, took out the packets, without 
tying them, caſt his eyes upon the indorſements, 
ich announced a correſpondence with the generals and 
veral other perſons, put them in the napkin in the pre- 
face of Heurtier and Gamin, gave the parcel to his 
ervant, and repaired to the convention, where he de- 
polited them in a formal manner. As he was paſling 
rough the apartments he met a member, who aſked 
um what he had there. Things of conſequence,” an- 
ered he, © which I am going to carry to the conven- 
don. —It remains to be ſaid, that when the miniſter of 
lie interior was made reſponſible for the palace, 
Wevery thing it contained, the convention appointed 
HK 2 a com- 
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8 committee of ſome of its members to examine ali 
papers printed or in manuſcript, which were there 
the time of the aſſault, and which had been collected: 
gether. The members of the committee were ang 
that the miniſter had not ſent for them to be preſent 
the diſcovery. But Roland thought nothing cou 
be more natural, upon Gamin's information, than 
repair to the place; and, upon finding the papers, to {ih 
mit them to the inſpection of the convention. He an 
ducted himſelf like a man whoſe conſcious recti 
renders him incapable of diſtruſt ; though certainly yen 
unlike an artful man of the world, who foreſees all pi 
ſible events, and takes care not to hurt the vanity d 
others. Roland was guilty of no real fault on this oc 
ſion ; but he diſcovered great want of prudence and cu. 
tion. Add to this, that among the members of the con. 
miſſion at the palace was one Calon, a perſon whom 
Roland deſpiſed, and with whom he ſometimes had 
diſputes, becauſe the commiſſioners wiſhed to excetd 
their powers, and to turn every thing topzy-turvy at tht 
palace when they pleaſed, while Roland, naturally rig 
and deriving a right to reſiſt from his reſponſibility, fre 
quently oppoſed their proceedings. To give a good 
idea of this Calon, it will ſuffice to ſay, it was a mit 
ter of public notoriety, that he had ſet up a coffee 
houſe and tavern cloſe to the aſſembly, in partnerſhip 
with a woman whom he kept. 
It is now eaſy to ſee the origin of all the outcry about 
the iron cabinet, and to conceive how eagerly Rolands 
different enemies availed themſelves of appearances © 
throw ſuſpicion on his conduct, and how many lit 


paſſions concurred in raiſing doubts concerning that ci 
cumſtance 
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ſtance. Of what value is it ſince become to thoſe, 
ko, wiſhing to accuſe Roland's friends in the convention 
f 2 conſpiracy, find it ſo convenient to make the world 
chere that the cabinet contained papers which the mi- 
"ter concealed ! But recollect dates, calculate facts, 
id by attending particularly to the one in queſtion, you 
| ſee, if Roland had meant to convey any thing 
way, he would firſt have repaired in ſecret to the 
place, aſter which he would have called witneſſes, and 
obſerved every neceſſary form in the diſcovery, His 
nid and incautious way of proceeding, by expoſing him 
to blame, muſt prove his innocence to every reflecting 
mind, Heurtier exiſts; he is a man advanced in years, 
and generally eſteemed ; and Gamin exiſts alſo : they 
wok minutes of all that paſſed, which will not be loſt 
w hiſtory any more than theſe details, I ſhall make no 
remark on the charge in which Roland is accuſed of 
kyouring the partiſans of ariſtocracy, and of receiving 
the emigrants with open arms. Roland in his admi- 
nitration was juſt, impartial, and ſevere : he received 
nothing but the law with open arms: it was the ob- 
ect of all his attention, and the guide of all his de- 
cons, It muſt no doubt appear as ſtrange to ariſto- 
eney to be put under the protection of ſuch a patron, 
4 1t muſt to Brunſwick to hear himſelf ſtyled Roland's 
fend: but theſe are follies which will not long prevail. 
True it is that the republic once eſtabliſhed, Roland 
wihed to attach its very enemies to it by an equitable 
form of government : he wiſhed for good laws inſtead 
of blood. Thoſe principles inſpired with a kind of 
confidence the perſons who, without being fanatics 
n the cauſe of royalty, were however far from being 
H 3 republicans, 
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republicans. They felt their prejudices give way, w 
acknowledged that the miniſter of the Interior, althow 
a patriot, appeared to be an honeſt man. The jezhy 
noted down theſe confeſſions, that they might repreſn 
Roland as a partiſan of ariſtocracy ; a title by which thy 
have ſince diſtinguiſhed every friend of reaſon and jy 
manity. 

I ſhould be glad to know how Roland, who, unde 
the old government, had ſtood in the way of his om 
promotion by ſupporting the liberty of commerce, 
which ſubject his opinions were conſidered as crimes 
who had profeſſed his principles in works publiſh 
from fifteen to twenty years before; who, faithful to thoſe 
principles at the time of the revolution, had taken ſuch 
a decided part in its fayour as to attract the enmity 
of all the ariſtocracy of Lyons ; who, elevated to the 
miniſtry, had there conducted himſelf with the greatel 
firmneſs and energy; who had dared to write a letter 
to the king, which the partiſans of the throne have not 
yet forgiven him; who, recalled to the adminiſtration 
of public affairs by the inſurrection of the 1oth of Augult 
was intereſted in defending it both by his intereſt and 
his glory; how, I ſay, could Roland ſeek to decty it; 
to fayour the royaliſts who hated him, or would have 
looked upon him with eyes of diſtruſt ; and to reſtore 
ariſtocracy, of which he had drawn upon himſelf the 
hatred, and which at this very moment is rejoicing 4 
the perſecution he undergoes? What could he have in 
view ? He had reached the higheſt elevation then u- 
tainable, and enjoyed great conſideration : both ambition 
and ſelf-intereſt could ſeek for nothing more than to te- 


main in Place ; and if he had liſtened to them he = 
av 
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ive foothed men's paſſions, flattered the different par- 
e and have been upon his guard againſt giving of- 
nce, The care of not making enemies is the ſtrongeſt 
wratteriſtic of the, ambitious man, already arrived at 
minence in a republic; while Roland, on the contrary, 
gorouſly denounced the abuſes he could nor repreſs, 
ever flattered any man, nor ever gave way to the vio- 
lence or to the prejudices of the times. This is the con- 
jut of a ſincere and courageous man, and not that 
of a hypocrite. —Let us now return to the members 
of the Convention, to whom the ſame reaſoning will 
apply. 

The electoral body of Paris was evidently at the com- 
mand of Robeſpierre and Danton : its nominations were 
entirely their work. It is notorious that Robeſpierre 
made an harangue againſt Prieſtley, and 1n favour of 
Marat: it is notorious that he brought forward his bro- 
ther: it is equally known that Danton, laying aſide 
lis miniſterial functions, repaired to the huſtings to ex- 
erciſe his ſway ; nor is it forgotten, that theſe leaders 
of the electors were the means of getting d'Orleans re- 
turned, (Here I aſk, by the way, Why he was not 
vated for at the trial of the deputies with whom he was 
confounded in the articles of impeachment, and to whom 
le was aſſigned as an accomplice?) Among the Pa- 
nan delegates to the Convention were ſeen the mem- 
ders of the famous Committee of Vigilance (/urveillance), 
that directed the maſſacres of September, and adviſed the 
departments to imitate ſo good an example, in a cir- 
cular letter, which is well known, and which Danton 
forwarded under his own cover. There were alſo ſeen 
men accuſed of robberies, whom the council-general, 
H 4 compoſed 
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compoſed in part of new members, has ſince though 
indiſpenſable to denounce, although ſitting in the Co. 
vention, where they ſtill remain on the ſummit of q; 
Mountain (Sergent and Panis). The conflituents, u. 
pairing to the Convention, and acquainted with Ps 
the revolution, and all the men of any note, were u. n 
eaſy at this Pariſian deputation, indignant at the eve 7 
of the 2d of September, diſpoſed to diſtruſt the fv. 
mer, and to-puniſh the authors of the latter. That dif 
poſition would not have eſcaped the perſons intereſted, 
even if the conſtituents had endeavoured to conceal it, 
which they did not. But the Convention opened be. 
fore it was complete, and the Pariſian members forme 
a party, which was reinforced by all the ignorant and 
weak, as faſt as they arrived: it had collected a conſider- 
able number by the time the whole Convention had 
aſſembled, and all the conſtituents were arrived. I need 
not ſay, that I give this appellation to the members 
who had belonged to the aſſembly of 1789, and who, 
for the moſt part, ſeated themſelves on what was called 
the right ſide of the Convention. 

The agitation of Paris, the conduct of the commune, 
the weakneſs of the department“, the high tone of is 
deputies, and the tyranny of the galleries, ſuggeſted tie 
idea of a departmental guard, as the firſt ſtep to inſure the 
liberty of the national repreſentation, to remind the Pa- 
riſians that they were not its maſters, and to prevent the 
departments from forgetting the neceſſity of maintaining 
an equilibrium for the common advantage. In Buzots 


* Department means here the direQory of the department of Paris, 
which made ſome feeble attempts to check the preſumption of the 
Commune, Tras/. | 

report 


( 105 ) 
art on the ſubje&t may be ſeen the principal reaſons in 
our of the propoſition. It was a gauntlet thrown 
wa as the ſignal for combat. The Pariſian members 
t they were in danger of loſing their aſcendance, 
das ſome of the number were criminals, who. could 
ny be ſaved by maintaining it, every effort was made to 
arry ſo fatal a blow. From that moment it became a 
rar of extermination, and as ſuch they carried it on 
ut their adverſaries were not ſufficiently aware of the 
anger; they were not ready to coaleſce, becauſe 


222 


| party ; they neglected the Jacobin club, becauſe the 
Jacobins gave them a bad reception; and they did not 
Intrigue, becauſe they had neither money nor cun- 
ting for the purpoſe. About forty of them uſed in- 
(red to meet and converſe at Valaze's, whence there 
proceeded much courage to ſupport principles, and brave 
amour, and much devotion to the public good; but 
tever any meaſures, unleſs in the ſhape of motions, 
Fhich were imputed to them as crimes, They wiſhed 
to work on the conſtitution in the beſt way they 
might be able, ſince it was in vain to hope by fur- 
ther ſkirmiſhing to get poſſeſſion of higher ground. The 
kaders of the Pariſian deputation were deſirous, on the 
contrary, to entangle the Convention in a trial, that they 
might keep up the heat of the public mind; make a 
merit of the death of a man already tumbled from the 
lirone, and incapable of doing miſchicf; and retard a 
conſtitution, of which the completion would have reftored 
order, and ſet bounds to their power. But, it may be 
ld, theſe are the men who have made one ſince the 
ad of June Ves, and theſe are the men who prevented 
k before, as the journals of the time will ſhew ; and the 
proof 


key did not imagine that truth ſtood in need of 
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proof that they care no more about it at preſent is, ty 
after having got it accepted, they have ſuſpended its ex 
cution, by declaring that France remains in a ſtate 
revolution; fo that the departments, which were o 
induced to accept it by laſſitude, enjoy no greater rep 
than before. Never, indeed, did they ſuffer ſo mig 
agitation and miſery of every kind. It is eaſy foray 
man who has attended the fittings of the Conventia, 
to ſay whence all the ſcandalous ſcenes proceed 
When the members of the right ſide reaſoned, thy 
were accuſed: if they attempted to defend themſclyn 
they were called to order, loaded with abuſe by th 
galleries, and even ſpit upon: if, indignant at this trea: 
ment, they appealed to their conſtituents, they ven 
called conſpirators, and clubs and piſtols were held i 
in their faces; and yet, now they are on their trial i 
is ſaid they governed. What have they done at thei 
own pleaſure? Nothing whatever: they could not then 
be either in poſſeſſion of power, or leading men in tie 
Convention, Their ſpeeches in the king's affair ſuff- 
ciently prove their good ſenſe, and their deſire of eſtad- 
liſhing a republic by wiſdom rather than blood. I ſhall 
not enter into an examination of thoſe ſpeeches: it 
neceſſary to read them to form a judgment of thet 
merit. All theſe things will no doubt be appreciated by 
poſterity without partiality: it will ſee, that forgetting 
themſelves, they calculated for its advantage; it will bo- 
nour their memory, and ſtrew flowers upon their grevts; 
a vain and .tardy homage, which cannot reſtore life © 
thoſe who have loſt it; but of which the hope affors 
conſolation to thoſe who devote themſelves to defiruc- 
tion for the good of their country. The 


( 107 ) 

The murder of le Pelletier is ſtill a kind of myſtery; 

u ſhall never forget two facts, which I will men- 
on here: the firſt is, that all the members, at preſent 
roſeribed, were afflicted beyond meaſure at that event. 
aw Buzot and Louvet ſhed tears of rage, perſuaded 
bt ſome bold mountaineer had done the deed with a 
Pier of aſcribing it to the members of the right ſide, 
dof exciting againſt them the revolutionary fanaticiſm 
of the people. The ſecond is, that Gorſas, expreſſing 
s opinion in tolerably clear terms, added, that either 
the aſſaſſin would never be diſcovered at all, or that he 
would be found dead. It is certain that a Pariſian Moun- 
aineer, diſpatched with another perſon in purſuit of Paris, 
dd not overtake him till he came to an inn in Nor- 
mandy, where they ſaid that he had blown out his brains. 

It is certain alſo, that the Mountain made a kind of 
faint of le Pelletier, who certainly little expected ſuch 

an honour, A man of a weak mind, and great opulence, 

he had gone over to them through fear, like Heraut- 

de-Sechelles, and other ci-devant nobles of the ſame cha- 

ner; and was only of uſe to them by the manner of 
tis death, Its effect was ſuch as the right fide had fore- 

ken; and this is an additional reaſon for being ſatisfied 

that the fugitives are not the authors of that of Marat, 

even if it were not abſurd to ſuppoſe, that courage like 

Charlotte Corday's could be aſſumed at any man's bid- 

ang. Beſides, conſidering the circumſtances of the 

mes, and their intention of coming to Paris, their hav- 

lg any ſhare in the immolation of Marat would have 

been a moſt dangerous act of folly. To this we may 

add, that men, abhorrent of blood, endeavouring to re- 

prels murder, pillage, and all other exceſſes, and bold 

| enough 
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(act) 
enough to defy their adverſaries to their faces, are 
likely to have recourſe to ſuch means; while they x 
natural enough to Danton, who drew up the liſts of ty 
maſſacres of September at his own houſe, and d. 
perſed the eulogium of them under his own cover, x 
well as to his coadjutors, the members of the Comnitg 
of Vigilance, who were the directors of that bloody by of 
ſineſs. | 

It is neceſſary to ſtudy the fittings of the Tacobingi 
all theſe conjunctures, to ſee how the 1oth of Ma de 
was prepared, and to be acquainted with that day's co 
ſpiracy, which firſt miſcarried, and was afterwards n. 
ſumed, to be able to ſet a juſt value on the aus 
cious charges which attribute our misfortunes to the 
wiſe ſtateſmen about to be ſacrificed, 

It is truly curious to ſee how Amar, the report; 
confounds dates, facts, and perſonages. He makes the WM in 
war of la Vendee the work of the tight fide, of the pr. 
tended faction in which he includes Roland.. Nom the 
troubles in la Vendee did not begin till two months a 
ter he had gone out of office; and certainly at that 
period the Briſſotines were not the leaders of the Co- 
vention: it cannot then be their fault if efficaciow 
meaſures were not taken to appeaſe thoſe diſturbances 
J will go further: I will venture to affirm, that vit 
Roland's activity, and his vigilant correſpondence, tle 
troubles in la Vendee would never have had time to g 
to any head: it was Garat's want of energy that en. 
couraged their growth. I know from his firlt clerk 
that in the beginning of the civil war, that weak mi 
niſter was ſtrangely tardy in his proceedings. Cham” 


pagneux pointed out to him the rapid means prop” 
(0 
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adopted no plan, and ſuffered a ſpark to kindle a 
onflagration. 

Amar pretends that the fugitives, after their proſerip- 
on, attempted to aſſemble in la Vendee. What was 
ere then to prevent them, if ſo inclined? They would 
ow be in ſafety, inſtead of wandering as forlorn adven- 
turers, They are every moment in danger of loſing 
heir lives, which they might inſure by going over to 
the Engliſh, whoſe agents they are ſaid to have been.— 
What is it then that hinders them ? 

Abominable calumniators, to be compared with 
the madmen who condemned Socrates, with the jea- 
Jus wretches who ruined Phocion, with the intriguers 
who baniſhed Ariſtides, and with the villains who mur- 
dered Dion, you ſay to the people: Here is liberty, 
and you violate it in the perſons of their repreſentatives ; 
you pretend to give them a conſtitution, and you will 
not permit them to enjoy it; you proſcribe, impriſon, 
or bring to trial, two hundred members of the conven- 
ton; and you ſay that they over-awed you, that they 
were a faction: what then are you? You who deſpiſe 
al rights, who ſet yourſclves above all authority, who 
abuſe every ſpecies of power, who govern by the ſword, 
wo preach up nothing but terror, and who have im- 
poled upon groaning France the moſt execrable tyran- 
* !—W hat did theſe men, whom you accuſe of ſo 
many crimes, without proving any, get in the ho- 
nourable ſtruggle they ſuſtained with intrepidity againſt 
Wlany and blind deluſion, in the midſt of mortifications 
Without number, and of dangers which they were aware 
0, which they predicted, which you collected over their 
heads, 
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o be employed; but Garat, always uncertain how to 
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heads, and with which you have overwhelmed then )., 
They made a trade of their opinions concerning the colmig, 
The rich planters hated them: they did not pay they 
then; or, if they did, where are their bills? Were og 
they the perſons who obtained a decree to oblige ei 
member to furniſh an account of his fortune, and to an 
the reaſons of its increaſe ſince the revolution? You & 
not enforce its execution, and you have ſince pretende] 
not to remember it, by lately paſſing another of the ſame 
purport, and of which the effect will be the ſame, You 
bring Perrin to trial: why then do you keep Setget 
among you, and why do you not make Danton regorge 
his ill-gotten wealth ? The day perhaps will come; for 
it is natural that you ſhould deſtroy one another at li, 
and for that purpoſe make uſe of your own hands. But 
how happens it that the wives of the rich members you 
have proſcribed are ſo pinched by poverty ? 
Guadet's wife, ſuckling a child born in theſe diſaſtrous 
times, guarded ſince her huſband's departure by a ga- 
darme, who makes a mockery of het tears, and watched 
by a barbarous porter, the preſident of the ſeclion, who 
will not ſuffer a parcel to be carried out, only ſubſiſt 
upon the produce of a few effects; watches, ſilver ſpoons, 
and linen, which ſhe diſpoſes of by ſtealth, The wife 
of Genſonnẽ, dying of grief and of diſeaſe, depends upon 
the ſecret aſſiſtance of a few friends to provide for the 
ſupport of two charming children. Briſſot's wife, con- 
fined at firſt in ready furniſhed lodgings, becauſe her door 
was ſealed up, was afterwards dragged to the Fore; 
where ſhe would be ftill, as ſhe has been for five days, 
upon bread and water, and be lying upon ſtraw, if 
friendly hand had not afforded her ſome relief. Tie 


wives 
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yes of Petion and Roland, fellow priſoners at Sainte 
lagie, are obliged to borrow, to pay the trifling ſums 
\ which they limit their expences. And you, Chadet, 
here did you get the money, that you call the for- 
ne of your bride ? And you ——— but recrimina- 
jon, however juſt, is unworthy of the cauſe of thoſe ce- 
brated men, who are now kept ſtanding, by tyranny, at 
e bar of a ſanguinary tribunal, the compoſition of 
hich would make us laugh, if it did not tranſport us with 
arror. And theſe men, not yet under ſentence, are 
awded into a ſingle room of the priſon, to the num. 
ter of twenty-nine, with one bed for every five! O 
France ! you- ſuffer this treatment to be inflicted on, I 
jill not ſay your children, but your fathers in liberty, 
and your champions, and yet you talk of a republic! 

I have not courage to dwell on the particu- 
Jars of theſe abominable charges, after the public read- 
Ing of which an advocate for the priſoners was heard 
to obſerve, that not one of the written documents on 
wich they were founded had been communicated to him, 
8 the law directs. On his requeſt that the tribunal 
yould take the matter into conſideration, the preſident 
Fhipered for a moment to ſomebody on his right, and 
den anſwered in a faltering voice, that the immenſe 
wmber of theſe papers rendered their communication 
Cificult ; that beſides a great many of them were ſealed 
wat the houſes of the accuſed ; that they ſhould be 
{nt for, but that the trial in the mean time muſt go on. 
Thus did they draw up the charges upon the ſtrength 
if papers that had never been ſeen, and which are ſup- 
poſed to be at the houſes of the accuſed; and thus do 
by proceed to judgment without communicating thoſe 

7 they 


attend at the trial as a witneſs, I was one of the a. 
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they pretend to have in their poſſeſſion, under the th 
tence of their being too numerous —and this is not ann 
poſture !—Good heavens ! Never could I have bel 
theſe things if I had not been preſent. Called upon 3 


tory at the opening of the buſineſs: I imagine f 
was their intention to take advantage of the truth migh 
have the courage to tell, to effect my ruin,—Afer tt 
reading of the charges I withdrew, and waited for m 
turn to be called: it did not come; and I was care 
back to my priſon : this is the third day, and noboh 
has been ſent for me. I paſſed the hours of expeQati 
on the firſt in the office of the clerk of the court, when 
I ſpoke with energy and freedom to all who hu 
pened to be there. Have they conſidered this erer. 
gy and freedom might have an effect upon the audience; 
that it is better to avoid it; to diſpatch the depuis 
firſt; and then to ſend for me on my own account 
without making me an intereſting acceſſory at the ti 
of others ?—T am afraid ſo.— I am deſirous of deſerving 
death, by bearing witneſs in their favour while they art 
alive, and I dread loſing the opportunity. I am upol 
thorns; I wait for the meſſenger as a ſoul in pan 
waits for its deliverer; and have only written the above 
obſervations to beguile my impatience. 
| October 23. 
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MY LAST THOUGHTS, 


To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion. 
It will ſoon be reſolved in regard to me. 


Is life a property which belongs to us? I think it 
but that property is given us upon conditions in 
card to which alone we are liable to error. 
We are born to ſeek happineſs for ourſelves and to 
tribute to that of others: the ſocial ſtate extends this 
eſtination, as well as all our other faculties, without 
rating any thing new. 
As long as we have a field before us in which we can 
ntiſe virtue, and give a great example, it becomes 
not to quit it; for courage conſiſts in continuing our 
areer in ſpite of misfortune, But if malevolence mark 
ut the limits of that career, we are free to ſtop ſhort of 
hem, eſpecially when the fortitude with which we might 
ergo the laſt efforts of its rage can be conducive to 
ho advantage. When I was put in confinement, I flatter- 
myſelf that I ſhould contribute to my huſband's glory, 
and help to enlighten the public, if brought to trial. But 
t was then I ſhould have been tried, and our perſecutors 
dere too dexterous to take ſo bad a time. They were 
arcumſpe&t as long as they had any thing to fear from 
oe, who, having fled from their violence, inſpired the 
departments with zeal in their defence. But now that 
terror holds its iron ſceptre over a ſubjugated world, in- 
ſlent guilt no longer delays its triumph; it deludes, it 
preſſes, and the gaping multitude wonders at its power. 
An immenſe city, fed upon blood and falſchood, furiouſly 
Part II. I applauds 
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applauds abominable proſcriptions, on which it ſtyj 
imagines its ſalvation to depend. | 
Two months ago, I aſpired to the honour of aſcend 
the ſcaffold; the victim was then allowed to ſpe:k, oi" 
the energy of a courageous mind might have been Het 
viceable to the cauſe of truth. Now all is loſt !-1\88"” 
generation, rendered ferocious by infamous preacher ( 
carnage, looks upon the friends of mankind as con 
rators, and conſiders as its champions thoſe abject wretch 
who cover their vile paſſions and their cowardice ni 
the maſk of frantic enthuſiaſm. To live in the nid 
of it, is baſely to ſubmit to its horrible governnen | 
and to give room for the commiſſion of new atrocities 
I know that the reign of the wicked cannot be « 
long duration : they generally ſurvive their power, at 
almoſt always undergo the puniſhment they deſerve, 
Unknown and overlooked, I might in ſolitude an 
ſilence have withdrawn myſelf from the horrors wd 
rend the boſom of my country, and have waited in ti 
practice of domeſtic virtues, for the period of its misfr 
tunes. But a priſoner, and marked out as a vidin 
I ſhall only, by prolonging my exiſtence, afford a ne 
gratification to tyranny, 
Let us deceive it then, ſince it is not to be of 
thrown, 
Forgive me, reſpeclable man, for diſpoſing of a lik 
which I had devoted to you: your misfortunes vol 
have attached me to it, if I had been permitted to all 
viate them. But I am robbed for ever of the pK 
of doing fo, and you loſe nothing but a ſhadow, an ute. 
leſs object of affliction and inquietude. 


Forgive me, my dear child, young and tender * 
wüde 


(big. -1 

of ſweet image -is impreſſed on my maternal heart, 
1 ſtaggers my reſolution. Oh! certainly, I would not 
re deprived you of your guide, if it had been poſſible 
| they would have let her remain with you: the cruel 
retches! have they any pity upon innocence But do 
hat they will, they cannot rob you of my example; 
11 feel, and I will venture to ſay, upon the very brink 
the grave, that it is a rich inheritance, 

All you, whom heaven in its bounty gave me for 
ends, direct your attentions towards my orphan. A 
dung plant violently torn from her native foil, ſhe would 
re withered perhaps, or have been bruiſed by the hand 
the ſpoiler ; but you placed her in a kindly ſhelter, 
d beneath a reviving ſhade : there may ſhe flouriſh, 
d may her beauty and her virtues repay your care! 
Do not grieve at a reſolution which puts an end to 
py ſufferings : I can bear adverſity : you know me, and 
jou will not believe that weakneſs or fear have prompted 
y deciſion, If any one could aſſure me that before 
ie tribunal at which ſo many juſt men are arraigned, I 
ould be allowed to point out our oppreſſors, I would 
pear there with pleaſure; but experience has too well 
denn that the vain formality of judgment is only an in- 
ling parade in which they take care to refuſe the vie- 
im the privilege of ſpeech *. Shall I then wait till it 
pale my executioners to indicate the hour of my death, 
nc to enhance their triumph by the inſolent clamours 
v which I ſhall be expoſed. Moſt certainly I ſhould 
© able to brave them, if my fortitude could inſtruct 


: Look at Gorſas; he is condemned; he is about to die; he is in 
ler hands; they forbade him to ſpeak : ſuch is the fate of the 
Ungzeous apoſtles of liberty ! 
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They are alike the enemies of my country, and! defire 
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the ſtupid populace; but they are no longer capable 
feeling any thing, except the ſavage delight of ſeeing t 
blood of others ſpilt, while they run no riſk of ſhedding 
their own. 
The time foretold is come, when their cries for breed 
are appeaſed with dead bodies: their degraded nature 
regaled by the ſpectacle, and the gratification of thi 
brutal appetite will render the ſcarcity of bread ſuppor: 
able, until it ſhall exceed the ſufferance of nature, 
Perhaps, ſome one may ſay, theſe dominators of t 
preſent day, who ſacrifice every thing to their fears, may 
not extend their fury ſo far as you.—Why, do you ng 
ſee that they have purpoſely provided the means of & 
ing fo by compriſing me in the abſurd indiftment agzin 
the republicans whom they deteſt ? | 
Shall I then hold my exiſtence ſubject to their pleaſure, 
until the fancy ſhall take them, of firſt bringing me for- 
ward in my turn upon the ſtage, and then commanding 
the exit of ſo formidable a witneſs of their villainy !- 
Yes, formidable, for long ago my eyes read the ſecret 
of their hearts; my ſoul abhorred them; and my courage 
ſet them at defiance : they know it: they muſt then be 
determined on my ruin. 
But the chances of a new revolution; the approach e 
the foreign armies !—What ſignifies it to my ſafety '— 
I ſhould like as little to owe it to the Auſtrians, 5b 
receive death from the French at preſent in pov 


nothing from any of them but their honourable hatred 
Oh! if thoſe puſillanimous beings, thoſe men u 


worthy of the name, whoſe weakneſs aſſumed the di- 
guiſe of prudence, and ruined the eſtimable e-, 
8 ll 
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med the firſt faults of their conduct; they would 
je provoked on the ſecond of June, by a formal op- 
ſition, the impriſonment to which they have juſt been 
aligned. Their reſiſtance would then have enlight- 
ed the uncertain and timid departments; it would have 
ed the republic ; and if they had been doomed to pe- 
th, it would have been with as much glory to themſelves, 
utility to their country. 

The cowards, they entered into a compromiſe with 
wilt It was decreed that they ſhould fall in their turn; 
ut they fall ingloriouſly, unpitied by any, and with 
thing to hope for from poſterity, but its perfect con- 
empe, Why, in this laſt conjuncture, rather than obey 
heir tyrants, deſcend to their bar, walk out of the aſſem- 
bly like a timid flock marked for ſlaughter by the but- 
ther, and ſubmit to be taken into cuſtody —why did they 
pot do themſelves juſtice by falling upon the monſters, 
and expunging them from the face of the earth ? 
Divinity, ſupreme being, ſoul of the univerſe, prin- 
ple of every thing great, good, and happy, thou in 
woſe exiſtence I believe, becauſe I muſt needs emanate 
rom ſomething better than what I ſee around me, I 
m about to be reuaited to thine eſſence I invoke the 
kindneſs of all thoſe to whom I was dear in favour of that 
pod ſervant, whoſe uncommon fidelity made her a pat- 
rm in her way, The excellent woman! How many 
kus has her attachment for me made her ſhed during 
be laſt thirteen years. How many ſecret ſorrows has 
be ſhared in ſilence, which but for her affectionate at- 
kitions I ſhould not have known that ſhe perceived! 
What activity in my afflictions! What devotion in my 
F4 misfortunes | 


they had poſſeſſed my courage, they would have re- 
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10 
. misfortunes ! If the chimeras of the metempſychoſshy 
any reality, and if our wiſhes could have any infueny 
upon the changes we ſhould then undergo, I ſhouldhe 
glad to return to the world in another ſhape, tix | 
might take care of her in my turn, and adminiſter com. 
fort to the old age of ſo kind and worthy a crea! 
O my friends! diſcharge the debt I owe her; it is the : 
moſt grateful tribute you can pay to my memory, | 
As to my property, I find in the reſolution I hay 
taken, the advantage of ſecuring it to whom it belongs; 
it will deſcend to my daughter, who, even if they ſhoulf 
ſeize upon her father's fortune, would have a right u 
claim every thing of mine on which the State has puti 
ſeals: ſhe can claim beſides twelve thouſand livres (500. 
which were my portion, as will appear by the marriage 
contract, executed in February 17 80, at Durand's a ne 
tary, reſident at Paris, in the Place Daupbine. Morcore 
an eſtate, a little wood and a meadow, bought by me, 
purſuance of the power given me. by the written (av 
according to which I was married, from monies ariſing 
from ſundry ſums that came to me in my own right, 0 
:inheritance or reimburſement, as wil appear by tne con 
tract executed at Dufreſne's, nowry, Rue Vivieme, l 
1791, and by a deedof which duplicates exiſt in my apat 
ment at Th&lce, and at Villefranche ; the whole amount 
ing to thirteen or fourteen thouſand livres. [Fd 
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*The written law Cle droit &crit) is the old Roman law, wh10 
was retained in ſeveral parts of France till the fall of the ancie 
deſpotic ſyſtem, It was fo called in contradiſlinction to the wad 
tionary cuſtoms, or common law, which prevailed in other Pa 
Hence the provinces of France were Girided into Foy 46 4 
fcrit and Pay: Coutumier.— Tran, la 
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| have befides a thouſand crowns in paper, which 
all be pointed out. I deſire that enough may be taken 
u of that ſum to buy my daughter the harp on which 
be plays, and which I | hired from Koliker, a muſical 
ſrument-· maker, rue des Feſſes-Saint-Germain-des Pres 2 
eis an honeſt and fair-dealing man, and will perhaps 
ate ſomething of the hundred crowns (£12. 10s.) he 
ed for it. At any rate I ſhould rather chooſe it to 
de lad out in that way than kept in paper. Virtues are 
de firſt of treaſures : but they are employed to better 
alvantage by the help of talents. No body can tell the 
lief that muſic affords in ſolitude and misfortune, nor 
fom how many ſeduCtions it may be a preſervative in 
proſperity. Let the teacher of the harp be kept a 
e months longer: by that time, if circumſtances will 
not admit of further expence, the dear little girl, by 
making good uſe of her time, will know enough for her 
own amuſement. Among the things ſealed up is an ex- 
lent forte-piano, bought out of my ſavings, and for 
which the receipt was conſequently made out in my own 
ume, as will appear by examining the papers: let it by 
il means be claimed. As to drawing, that is the eſ- 
ntial article to which her application, care, and attention, 
dught to be directed. 

| have found means to get a letter written to her 
cle and godfather, and I hope if he be at liberty, that 
te will take the neceſſary ſteps to ſecure for my child 
al that belongs to her. In that caſe, not being left 
@titute herſelf, ſhe ought to provide for our maid 
Fleury; and this is what I beg thoſe who may watch over 
er conduct to prevail upon her to do. 
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My venerable relations, the Beſnards, rue et if 
Louis, lodged ſome money in my huſband's hang, 
which we uſed to pay them the intereſt. As they nh 
ignorant of the forms to be obſerved in eſtabliſhing tey 
claim, the neceſſary information ſhould be given to tho 
reſpectable old people, They ſhould now and then 
ſee their great-great niece, who ſtands them in theftu 
of a child, and who will ſoon be their only hope. 

I never had any jewels ; but I poſſeſs two rings 
very moderate value, which were left me by my father 
I intend them, as memorials, the emerald for my dah. 
ter's adoptive father, the other for my friend Boſc, 

I have nothing to add to what I lately expreſſed th 
the generous woman who has the goodneſs to be: 
mother to my child: the ſervices which ſhe and het 
huſband render me, inſpire a ſentiment which I ſhall 
carry with me to the grave, and which words cannot ex: 
preſs. 

May my laſt letter to my daughter fix her attention 
upon that object which appears likely to become her pu- 
ticular purſuit; and may the remembrance of her mother 
attach her for ever to thoſe virtues which afford us con- 
ſolation in every circumſtance of diſtreſs. 

Farewell, my dear child, my worthy huſband, my 
faithful ſervant, and my good friends; farewell, thou 
ſun, whoſe reſplendent beams uſed to ſhed ſerenity over 
my ſoul while they recalled it to the ſkies: farewelh ye 
ſolitary fields which I have ſo often contemplated with 
emotion; and you, ye ruſtic inhabitants of Thezce, who 
were wont to bleſs my preſence, whom I attended 1 


ſickneſs, whoſe labours I alleviated, and whoſe indi- 
gence 


nee 
here 
the 
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C. tar 1 
"ce I relieved, farewell; farewell peaceful retirements, 
dere I enriched my mind with moral truths, and learned 
the ſilence of meditation to govern my paſſions, and 
deſpiſe the vanity of the world. 


TO MY DAUGHTER, 


October 18, 1793. 


do not know, my dear girl, whether I ſhall be al- 
bowed to fee, or to write to you again. REMEMBER 
yok MOTHER, In theſe few words is contained the 
beſt advice I can give you. You have ſeen me happy 
n fulfilling my duties, and in giving aſſiſtance to thoſe 
yho were in diſtreſs, —lt is the only way of being happy. 

You have ſeen me tranquil in misfortune and in con- 
lnement, becauſe I was free from remorſe, and be- 
cuſe I enjoyed the pleaſing recollections that good ac- 
tons leave behind them. Theſe are the only means that 
can enable us to ſupport the evils of life, and the viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune. | 

Perhaps you are not fated, and I hope you are not, to 
undergo trials ſo ſevere as mine ; but there are others 
zganſt which you ought to be equally on your guard. 
Serious and induſtrious habits are the beſt preſervative 
Wanſt every danger; and neceſſity as well as prudence 
command you to perſevere diligently in your ſtudies, 

Be worthy of your parents : they leave you great 


examples to follow; and if you are careful to avail your- 
ſelf 
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ſelf of them, your exiſtence will not be uſeleſs tony, 
kind. 

Farewell, my beloved child, you who drew life {9 
my boſom, and whom. I wiſh to impreſs with al mt 
ſentiments. The time will come when you will bes. 
ter able to judge of the efforts I make at this money 
to repreſs the tender emotions excited by your Gy 
image. I preſs you to my heart. 


Farewell, my Eudon, 


TO MY FAITHFUL SERVANT FLEURI. 


My dear Fleury, you whoſe fidelity, ſervices, and u. 
tachment, have been ſo grateful to me for thirteen year, 
receive my embraces, and my farewell. 

Preſerve the remembrance of what I was. It wil 
conſole you for what I ſuffer: the good paſs on to 
glory when they deſcend to the grave. My ſorrows are 
about to terminate; lay aſide yours, and think of the 
peace which I am about to enjoy, and which nobody 
will in future be able to diſturb. Tell my Agatha that 
I carry with me to the grave the ſatisfaction of being be- 
loved by her from my infancy, and the regret of not be- 
ing able to give her proofs of my attachment. I could 
have wiſhed to be of ſervice to you—at leaſt let me nol 


afflict you. 
Farewell, my poor Fleury, farewell! 


Fri 40, 


. 


Friday, 24 October. 


You cannot imagine, dear Jany, all the vexation I 
hve ſuffered at not being able to write to you at my 
aſe, nor even to read your letter at leiſure : I perceived 
that I had an officer cloſe at my heels, and was afraid 
on your account. I am like a perſon infected with the 
plague, I have no longer any thing to loſe, but I am 
frightened out of my wits for thoſe who accoſt me; in- 
ſmuch that yeſterday at the court of juſtice, I was in 
doubt whether I ſhould return the ſalute of a man whom 
[ recolle&ted, and whom I thought highly imprudent for 
hewing me politeneſs in public, —I was preſent at the 
reading of thoſe articles of impeachment, a prodigy of 
deluſion, or rather a maſterpiece of perfidy. As ſoon 
25 they had been read, the advocate, Chauveau, obſerved 
in terms of great moderation, that, contrary to all form 
of law, the documents on which they were founded had 
not been communicated to the priſoners' counſel. He 
therefore begged the tribunal to take the matter into 
conſideration, and give orders for their delivery, After 
a moment's whiſpering, the preſident made anſwer, in 
a faltering yoice, that the papers in queſtion were for 
the moſt part ſealed up at the houſes of the accuſed; 
that orders would be given to proceed to the removal of 
the ſeals, and that in the mean time the trial would be- 
gin. Yes, Jany, I heard this very diſtinctly with my 
own ears! I looked about to ſee if it were not a dream, 
and I aſked of myſelf whether poſterity would believe 
theſe things if they ſhould come to its knowledge ?— 
Well, the people felt nothing of all this; they did not 

perceive 
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perceive the atrocity of ſuch conduct; the abſurdity q 
bringing forward a charge and of withholding the vous, 
ers of its truth; the ſtupidity of pretending that this 
vouchers are at the houſes of the accuſed, of wy; 
papers as yet no inventory has been taken; and the fd 
and impudence of confeſſing it. The preſident nu. 
tered a few words beſides concerning the immenſe nun. 
ber of the other papers, and the difficulty of commu. 
nicating them; but that was neither more juſt, nor | 
abſurd. The witneſſes were then ſent out of court, th 
they might be called in their turns to make their depol. 
tion: my time 1s not yet come, but probably may to- mor- 
row. I can peceive nothing, in theſe proceedings, but 
the intention of taking advantage of the truths [ may 
have the courage to tell, to effect my ruin, which, con- 
ſidering the villains I have to deal with, and my con- 
tempt of death, is by no means difficult. Perhaps then 
we are doomed to meet no more. My friendſhip be- 
queaths to you the care of my memory. If I could think 
of any thing more conformable to the generoſity of your 
ſentiments, which I have known too late, I would charge 
you with it: but why, my dear Jany, known too late? 
It was Providence that conducted every thing: had | 
earlier known your worth, my affection for you would 
have involved you in my misfortunes. You will diſpoſe 
of every thing for the beſt. A fall out of the wincos 
may be ſuppoſed, and thoſe who will not believe It 
may be ſent to ſee, As there are many workme!, 
maſons and others, nothing is more eaſy than to im- 
gine, that one of them, or ſomebody diſguiſed like one 
of them, ſtole, at a certain hour under my window, and 


received the parcel.— This idea is indeed a very good 
| 7 ont, 
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le, and carries with it an air of probability. The per- 
ale, anecdotes, and other detached pieces, ſhould be 
reſented to the public as materials to be worked up 
better times. The little Jepot ought not to be neg- 
ged: it ſhould be added to the maſs. 
The being ſummoned as a witneſs previouſly to the 
being judicially accuſed, forces me to adopt a different 
mode of proceeding from that on which I had de- 
ermined when I gave you my will, and for which 1 
had already made my preparations: I will then drain 
he bitter cup to the :aſt drop. Farewell, Jany, fare- 
well ! 


— — 
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Your letter, my dear Boſc, was highly welcome: it 
diſcovers to me your whole heart, and the full extent 
of your attachment: they are both as uncommon, in 
my eſtimation, as they are dear to me. We do not 
towever differ ſo much as you imagine; we did not 
underſtand each other perfectly. It was not my inten- 
ton to depart at that moment, but to procure the means 
of doing ſo when I ſhould deem it fitting. I was de- 
lrous of rendering homage to the truth, as I have it in 
My power to do, and then to make my exit juſt before 
tie laſt ceremony. I thought it noble to deceive the 
grants. I had long ruminated on the project; and I 
ſwear to you, that it was not inſpired by weakneſs. I 
am perfectly well; my head is as cool, and my ſpirit as 
unbroken, as ever. True it is, however, that the pre- 
(ent trial embitters my ſorrows, and inflames my indig- 
nation, 
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nation. I thought that the fugitives alſo had beg 
taken up. It is poſſible that deep grief, and the eu. 
tion of ſentiments already terrible, might have mati Me 
in the ſecret receſſes of my heart a reſolution, to wii it 
my mind did not fail to aſcribe the moſt excellent a-. is | 
tives. 

Called upon to give evidence in this affair, I thoug 
it neceſſarily called for a different mode of proce. 
ing. I was determined to avail myſelf of the oppom- 
nity to reach the goal with greater celerity : I intendedu 
thunder, and then to withdraw from their power. 
thought the very circumſtance would authorize me u 
ſpeak without reſerve, and that I ought to have it in ny 
pocket when going into court. I did not however wait ſi 
it to ſupport my character. During the hours of expec- 
tation I paſſed in the clerk's office, in the midſt of ten 
perſons, officers, judges of the other ſections, &c. and in 
the hearing of Hebert and Chabot, who came into the next 
room, I ſpoke with equal energy and freedom. My 
turn to be heard did not come ; they were to fetch me 
the ſecond day: the third however is almoſt over, and 
nobody has yet appeared. I fear theſe knaves perceive 
that I may poſſibly furniſh an intereſting epiſode, and think 
that, after having ſummoned me, it is better to reject 
my evidence. 

I wait with impatience, and am now afraid [ ſhall 
not have an opportunity of acknowledging my friends in 
their preſence. You. are of opinion, my dear Boſc, that 
in either caſe I ought to wait for, and not accelerate the 
cataſtrophe: it is on this alone we are not perfectly 
agreed. It ſeems to me, there would be weaknels 
in receiving the coup-de-grace from the hands of others 
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lead of taking it from my own; and in expoſing my- 
to the inſolent clamours of a brutal populace, as un- 
worthy of ſuch an example as it is incapable of turning 
to account. No doubt it would have been right to do 
© three months ago; but now it will be loſt on the 
reſent generation; and as to poſterity, the other reſo- 
Lion, well managed, will have quite as good an effect. 

You ſee that you did not underſtand me.—Examine 
hen the matter in the ſame point of view in which it 
trikes me: it is not at all the ſame as that in which you 
ke it, When you ſhall thus have maturely conſidered it, 
[ will abide by your determination. 

[ haſten to conclude, that you may have my anſwer by 
the ame conveyance: it is enough for me to have indi- 
cated what you will be able to inveſtigate in the leiſure of 
meditation —My poor little girl ! Where then is ſhe ? 
Let me know, I beg of you: ſend me a few particulars, 
that my mind's eye at leaſt may ſee her in her new ſitu- 
ation. Aﬀected by your cares, you think that feel like- 
viſe the cruelty of all theſe circumſtances. I underſtand 
that my brother-in-law is in confinement: no doubt the 
ſequeſtration of his property is ſtill in force, and perhaps 
be is in danger of baniſhment. 

Conſider that your friendſhip, which finds the taſk I 
impoſe upon it a painful one, may eaſily deceive you, as 
to what you can or ought to do in that reſpect. Try to 
think of the matter, as if it were neither you nor I, but 
wo indifferent perſons, in our relative ſituations, ſub- 
mitied to your impartial judgment. Attend to my for- 
trude; weigh my reaſons; calculate coolly; and recolle& 


tow little a mob is worth that is capable of feaſting upon 
ſuch a ſight, 


I embrace 
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1 embrace you tenderly, Jany will tell you what; 
poſſible to attempt ſome morning, but take care ng 
run any hazard, 


NOTES 
On my Trial, and the Examination by which it bega. 


Ar the firſt moment of my confinement, I thought 
writing to Duperret, to beg him to get ſome attention 
paid to my complaints. Without being intimate, [ h 
obſerved in him that courageous diſpoſition which 
prompts a man to ſtand forth without fear of conle 
quences wheneyer he has it in his power to oblige; and 
he had inſpired me with that confidence which arils 
in a revolution from a conformity of principles, | 
was not deceived : Duperret anſwered me with kindnek 
and warmth; and added, to the expreſſions of his ow 
ſentiments, ſome intelligence concerning the ſtate of pub- 
lic affairs, and the fugitive deputies. I thanked bim; 
and, in replying to the paſſage that related to our friends 
expreſſed my wiſhes for their ſafety, and for that of ny 
country. A few days after, having printed the exami- 
nation which I had undergone before an adminiſtratordl 
the police at the Abbey, I ſent a copy to Duperret ; and 
took that opportunity of teſtifying my contempt for the 
filly lies which Hebert had juſt told in ſpeaking of me 
in his Pere Ducheſne, The whole of our correſpondence 
might amount to three or four ſhort letters, including 4 


note, in which I acquainted Duperret, as J acquainted 
al 
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; the time ſeveral other perſons, whom I ſuppoſed to 
ke an intereſt in my welfare, with the ſudden transfor- 
mation of my enlargement from the Abbey, into a new 
anfinement at Sainte-Pelagie. It is on this correſpond- 
dee they mean to found an accuſation againſt me, 
having been connected, indirectly at leaſt, with the 
xls of Calvados. The very day of Briſſot's execution 
ws removed to the Conciergerie, put into a noiſome 
om, and forced to. ſleep in a bed without ſheets, 
hich a fellow-priſoner was good enough to lend me. 
he day after [. was examined in the office of the tri- 
hunal, by judge David, accompanied by the public ac- 
ſer, and in the preſence of a man whom I ſuſpe& 
be a juror, At firſt they aſked me many tedi- 
ws queſtions concerning Roland before the 14th of 
cy, 1789 ; who was mayor of Lyons when he was mu- 


tuct relation of facts; but from that very moment 
| could perceive, while aſking many particulars, 
they did not wiſh me to be circumſtantial in my an- 
fre, Without any tranſition, I was aſked, if dur- 
ig the Convention I had not been in the habit of 
keing ſuch and ſuch members (and the proſcribed and 
wndemned were named); and if in their conferences I 
u not heard them mention a departmental force, and 
te means of obtaining it. I had to remark, that I had 
ten ſome of thoſe members as friends, with whom 
land had been intimate from the time of the conſti- 
went aſſembly ; others by accident, either as acquaint- 
ace, or becauſe brought to our houſe by their col- 
Rgues; and that ſeveral of them I had never ſeen at 
A: that beſides there had never been any ſecret coun- 
Part IT, K cils 
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nicipal officer, &c.— I anſwered thoſe queſtions by an 
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cils or conferences at Roland's; but the conies, 
tion was public, and turned on matters which g. 
gaged the attention of the Aſſembly, and intercdy 
every body. The debate was long and violent he. 
fore I could get my anſwers taken down, They din! 
me to confine myſelf to yes and 0; accuſed me & 
being talkative; and told me I was not ſhewing il 
wit at the hotel of the Interior. The public u. 
cuſer and the judge, eſpecially the firſt, behaved wit 
the poſitiveneſs and acrimony of perſons perſuaded thy 
they had a great criminal before them, and ings 
tient for her conviction. When the judge had aſked 
queſtion, and the public accuſer did not find it to hi 
liking, he couched it in other terms, extended and te- 
dered it complex and captious, interrupted my anſwer, 
and required them to be more conciſe : it was dont. 
right perſecution, I was kept about three hours, 0 
rather more, after which the examination was ſuſpended, 
to be reſumed, as I was told, in the evening, I an 
waiting for it. A determination to deſtroy me ſeem 
evident,—I will not prolong my life by any baſe ſut- 
terfuge ; neither will I lay bare my boſom to malero- 
lence ; nor facilitate, by a ſilly complaiſance, the labour 
of the public accuſer, who ſeems deſirous of my fur 
niſhing him by my anſwers with matter for the inditt- 
ment which his zeal meditates againſt me. 

Two days after, I was ſent for to be re-examined 
The firſt queſtion turned upon the pretended contre- 
diction that exiſted between my letters to Duperret, and 
my having ſaid I was not particularly intimate wit 
him; whence it reſulted, that I diſguiſed the truth 


regard to my political connexions with the rebels. l 
anſwered 


E 


b fFrered that I had never ſeen Duperret ten times in my 
BW: and not even once in private, as it was eaſy to per-- 
1 ive by the firſt letter I addreſſed to him, when ſend- 
' ne him a copy of that 1 had written to the Conven- 


on; that the ſubſequent letters were the conſequence 
the kind and explicit anſwer I had then received, 
kc, That at the period our little correſpondence began 
here was no queſtion of revolt and rebellion; and at that 


there was ſcarcely any perſon to whom I was known, or 
who would have undertaken the care of my intereſts, |. 
Queſtion. Who were the common friends of your- 
elf and Duperret ? 

Anſwer, Barbaroux in particular. 
Queſtion, Was it known to you that Roland, before 
ke entered into the adminiſtration, belonged to the 
Committee of Correſpondence of the Jacobins ? 

Anſwer, Yes. 

9uefion, Was it not you who took upon you to 
compoſe the letters it was his duty to draw up for the 
Committee ? 

Anſwer. My huſband never boirowed my thoughts, 
athough he may ſometimes have employed my pen. 
Queſtion, Were you not acquainted with the office 


o corrupt the departments; to bring to Paris a de- 
partmental force; to tear the republic to pieces, ac- 
oy to the plans of a liberticide faction, &c. ; and 

das it not you who conducted the buſineſs of that office ? 
Anſwer. Roland eſtabliſhed no office under that de- 
domination; and I conducted the buſineſs of none. Af. 
er the decree, paſſed at the latter end of Auguſt, or- 


me 1 had no room for a choice in the afſembly, where 


for the formation of public ſpirit, eſtabliſhed by Roland 
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( agn 
dering him to diſperſe uſeful writings, he aſſigned i 
ſome of his clerks the care of forwarding them, een. 
ing himſelf to the utmoſt in the execution of a | i 
which tended to diffuſe the knowledge and the love of 
the revolution. This he called the patriotic correpud. 
ence ; and as to his own writings, inſtead of promoting 
diſcord, they all breathed a deſire to concur in the man- 
tenance of order, and of peace, 
Here it was obſerved, it was in vain for me to. 
tempt to diſguiſe the truth, as it evidently appeared, by 
all my anſwers, I was deſirous of doing; that upa 
the door of the very office was a ridiculous inſcription, 
and that J was not ſo great a ſtranger to my huſband 
tranſactions as not to know it; that my endeavours to 
juſtify Roland would be equally ineffectual ; and fi- 
tal experience had but too well ſhown the miſchief tha 
perfidious miniſter had done, by aſperſing the moſt faith- 
ful repreſentatives of the people, and by exciting the 
departments to take up arms againſt Paris, 
To this I anſwered, that far from deſiring to diſguie 
the truth, I was proud of doing homage to it, even 2 
the riſk of my life; that I had never read the inſcr- 
tion in queſtion; on the contrary, I had remarked 2 
the time the report of it was in circulation, that it ua 
not to be found in the printed liſts of offices belonging 
to the interior department; and that, in anſwer to the 
injurious imputations upon Roland, I had only wo 
facts to oppoſe : the fir/# his writings, which all con- 
tained the beſt principles of morality and politits; tit 
ſecond, his forwarding all thoſe printed by order of the 


National Convention, even the ſpeeches of the . 
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en of that aſſembly, who paſſed for the moſt violent 
oppolition. a 
9ugfimm. Do you know at what time Roland left Pa- 
s, and where he may be? 

Anſwer. Whether I do or not, is what I neither 
ueht or chooſe to tell. | 

t was obſerved, this obſtinacy in conſtantly diſ- 
guiling the truth proved I thought Roland guilty ; 
that I ſet myſelf in open rebellion againſt the law ; that 
[ forgot the duty of a perſon accuſed, whom it behoves 
above all to reveal the truth to juſtice, &c. The pub- 
kc accuſer, who put the queſtion, took care to accom- 
pany it, as he did every other he thought proper to 
ak, with inſulting epithets, and. expreſſions indicat- 
ng anger. I attempted to anſwer; but he forbad 
details; and both he and the judge, endeavour- 
ng to avail themſelves of the kind of authority given 
by their office, employed all means to reduce me to 
lence, or to make me ſay what they thought fit. 
Indignant at the treatment, I told them I would com- 
plan in open court of their unheard of and captious 
mode of examination ; that I would not ſuffer myſelf to 
de brow-beaten ; and that I conſidered the laws of rea- 
in and nature as ſuperior to all human inſtitutions: then 
urning round to the clerk, © Take up your pen, ' ſaid I, 
d write,” 

Arfwer, A perſon accuſed is anſwerable for his 
wn actions, but not for thoſe of others. If, during 
nore than four months, Roland had not ſolicited in vain 
ve paſſing of his accounts, he would not now be ob- 
lged to abſent himſelf, nor ſhould I, ſuppoſing me to 
& acquainted with it, be obliged to make a ſecret of 
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his place of reſidence.— I know of no law which req 
me to betray the deareſt ſentiments of nature.” 
- Here the public accuſer exclaimed in a rage, da 
there was no end to my quackys and here clo 
the examination. 

© How I pity you,“ ſaid I calmly. © I forgive yu 
even the diſagreeable things you ſay: you think yy 
have a great criminal before you, and are impatient 
to convict her. How unfortunate is the man who ei 
tertains ſuch prejudices! You may ſend me to the ſc. 
fold ; but you cannot deprive me of the ſatisfaction l d 
rive from a gopd conſcience, nor of the perſuaſion that 
poſterity will revenge Roland and 'me, by devoting 
his perſecutors to infamy. Being deſired to chooſe ny 
advocate,” I named Chauveau, and retired, ſaying to 
them” with a ſmile, © I wiſh you, in return for all the il 
you mean to do to me, the ſame peace of mind ] enjoy, 
whatever may be the reward attached to it.“ 
The examination took place in a room called the 
council-chamber, at a table with ſeveral perſons ſitting 
round it, who appeared to be there for the purpoſe of 
writing, and who did nothing but liſten to what [ ſai. 
There were many goers and comers; nor could any 


thing be leſs ſecret than the tranſaction, 
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DRAUGHT OF A DEFENCE INTENDED TO 
BE READ TO THE TRIBUNAL “. 


Taz charge brought againſt me reſts entirely upon the 
pretended fact of my being the accomplice of men called 
conſpirators. My intimacy with a few of them is of 
much older date than the political circumſtances, in con- 
ſequence of which they are now conſidered as rebels ; 
and the correſpondence we kept up through the medium 
of our common friends, at the time of their departure 
from Paris, was entirely foreign to public affairs. Pro- 
perly ſpeaking, I have been engaged in no political cor- 
reſpondence whatever, and in that reſpect I might con- 
fine myſelf to a ſimple denial ; for I certainly cannot be 
called upon to give an account of my particular affections, 
But I have a right to be proud of them, as well as of 
my conduct, nor do I wiſh to conceal any thing from the 
public eye. I ſhall therefore acknowledge, that, with 
expreſſions of regret at my confinement, I received an 
nimation that Duperret had two letters for me, whe- 
ther written by one or by two of my friends, before or 
after their leaving Paris, I cannot ſay. Duperret had de- 
lvered them into other hands, and they never came to 
mine. Another time I received a preſſing invitation to 
break my chains, and an offer of ſervices, to aſſiſt me 
in effecting my eſcape in any way 1 might think proper, 
and to convey me whitherſoever I might afterwards wiſh 
o go. I was diſſuaded from liſtening to ſuch propoſals 
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* Written at the Conciergerie the night aftor her examination, 
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by duty and by honour ; by duty, that I might not g. 
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danger the ſafety of thoſe to whoſe care I was confd r*: 
and by honour, becauſe at all events I preferred runnin 
the riſk of an unjuſt trial, to expoſing myſelf to th ror 
ſuſpicion of guilt by a flight, unworthy of me. When 
I conſented to be taken up on the 31ſt of May, it vn pro 
not with the intention of afterwards making my eſci 
In that alone conſiſts all my correſpondence with ny 
fugitive friends, No doubt, if all means of communi 
cation had not been cut off, or if I had not been pre. Mie 
vented by confinement, I ſhould have endeavoured 
to learn what was become of them; for I know of” n 
law by which my doing fo is forbidden. In what age, or 
in what nation, was it ever conſidered a crime to 
be faithful to thoſe ſentiments of eſteem and brotherly i. 
fection which bind man to man? I do not pretend v 
judge of the meaſures of thoſe who have been proſcribed: 
they are unknown to me; but I will never believe in the 
evil intentions of men, of whoſe probity, civiſm, and 
devotion to their country, 1 am thoroughly convinced, 
If they erred it was unwittingly ; they fall without being 
abaſed; and I regard them as unfortunate without being 
liable to blame. I am perfectly eaſy as to their glory, 
and willingly conſent to participate in the honour of be- 
ing oppreſſed by their enemies. I know thoſe men, ac- 
cuſed of conſpiring againſt their country, to have been 
determined republicans, but humane, and perſuaded that 
good laws were neceſſary to procure the republic the 
good- will of perſons who doubted whether it could be 
maintained; which it muſt be confeſſed is more difficul 
than to kill them. The hiſtory of every age proves 
that it requires great talents to lead men to virtue by wil 

| inſtitutions 
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auktutions, While force ſuffices to oppreſs them by terror 
to annihilate them by death. I have heard them aſſert, 
Mt abundance, as well as happineſs, can only proceed 
rom an equitable, protecting, and beneficent govern- 
ment; and that the omnipotence of the bayonet may 
duce fear, but not bread. I have ſeen them ani- 
ated by the moſt lively enthuſiaſm for the good of the 
people, diſdaining to flatter them, and reſolved rather to 
fall victims to their deluſion than be the means of keep- 
ing it up. 1 confeſs theſe principles, and this con- 
duct, appeared to me totally different from the ſenti- 
W ments and proceedings of tyrants or ambitious men, who 
ek to pleaſe the people to effect their ſubjugation. It 
inſpired me with the higheſt eſteem for thoſe generous 
men: this error, if an error it be, will accompany me to 
the grave, whither I ſhall be proud of following thoſe 
whom I was not permitted to accompany. 

My defence I will venture to ſay, is more neceſſary 
to thoſe, who really wiſh to come at the truth, than it is 
to myſelf, Calm and contented in the conſciouſneſs of 
having done my duty, I look forward to. futurity with 
perſe peace of mind. My ſerious turn, and ſtudious 
habits, have preſerved me alike from the follies of diſſi- 
pation, and from the buſtle of intrigue. A friend to 
liberty, on which reflexion had taught me to ſet a juſt 
value, I beheld the revolution with delight, perſuaded 
t was deſtined to put an end to the arbitrary power 
| deteſted, and to the abuſes I had ſo often lament- 
ed, when reflecting with pity upon the fate of the 
ndigent claſſes of ſociety. I took an intereſt in the pro- 
gels of the revolution, and ſpoke with warmth of pub- 
lic 
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need of a wife to make him an able miniſter. Never 
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lic affairs; but I did not paſs the bounds preſenhy 
by my ſex. Some ſmall talents perhaps, a conſiderghy 
ſhare of ' philoſophy, a degree of courage more uncon. 
mon, and which did not permit me to weaken my hf. 
band's energy in dangerous times: ſuch perhaps are te 
qualities which thoſe who know me may have indi. 
creetly extolled, and which may have made me enenig 
among thoſe to whom I am unknown. Roland ſome. 
times employed me as a ſecretary ; and the famous le 
ter to the king, for inſtance, is copied entirely in my 
hand-writing : this would be an excellent count to ad 
to my indiftment, if the Auſtrians were trying me, and 
if they ſhould have thought fit to extend a miniſters x. 
ſponſibility to his wife. But Roland long ago manifeſted 
his knowledge, and his attachment to the great principle 
of politics: the proofs of them exiſt in his numero 
works, publiſhed during the laſt fifteen years. —His lean- 
ing and his probity are all his own, nor did he ſtand i 


were conferences or ſecret councils held at his houſe; hi 
colleagues, whoever they might be, and a few friend 
and acquaintance, met once a week at his table, and 
there converſed in a public manner on matters in whic 
every body was concerned. As to the reſt, the writing 
of that miniſter, which breathe throughout a love of 
order and of peace, and which lay down in the mol 
forcible manner the beſt principles of morality and po 
litics, will for eyer atteſt his wiſdom, as his accounts vil 
prove his integrity. 

To return to the offence imputed to me, I have i? 
obſerve that I never was intimate with Duperrt. | 


ſaw him now and then at the time of Roland's _ 
ration; 
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ron; but he never came to our houſe during the fix 
nonths that my huſband was no longer in office, The 
"me remark will apply to the other members, our 
ends, which ſurely does not accord with the plots and 
onſpiracies laid to our charge. It is evident by my 
ft letter to Duperret, I only wrote to him becauſe I 
knew not to whom elſe to addreſs myſelf, and be- 
auſe I imagined he would readily conſent to oblige 
me. My correſpondence with him could not then be 
concerted ; it could not be the conſequence of any 
previous intimacy, and could have only one ob- 
ect in view. It gave me afterwards an opportunity of 
receiving accounts from thoſe who had juſt abſented 
themſelves, and with whom I was connected by the 
tes of friendſhip, independently of all political conſider- 
tions, The latter were totally out of the queſtion in 
the kind of correſpondence I kept up with them during 
the early part of their abſence, No written memorial 
bears witneſs againſt me in that reſpect, thoſe ad- 
duced only leading to a belief that I partook of the 
opinions and ſentiments of the perſons called conſpira- 
tors. This deduction is well founded: I confeſs it with- 
out reſerve, and am proud of the conformity. But 
| never manifeſted my opinions in a way which can be 
conſtrued into a crime, or which tended to occaſion any 
ſturbance, Now, to become an accomplice in any 
pan whatever, it is neceſſary to give advice, or to fur- 
im means of execution. I have done neither; I am 
tot then reprehenſible in the eye of the law—there is 
i law to condemn me, nor any fact which admits of the 
plication of a law. 
| know that in revolutions, law, as well as juſtice, is 
often 
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often forgotten; and the proof of it is, that I am he 
I owe my trial to nothing but the prejudices, and yi, 
lent animoſities which ariſe in times of great agitain 
and which are generally directed againſt thoſe who hav 
been placed in conſpicuous ſituations, or are known g 
poſſeſs any energy or ſpirit. It would have been ah 
for my courage to put me out of the reach of the 
ſentence I foreſaw; but I thought it rather became 
me to undergo it: I thought that I owed the example u 
my country; I thought that if I were to be condemned, 
it muſt be right to leave tyranny all the odium of ſacrificing 
a woman whoſe crime is that of poſſeſſing ſome {mil 
talents which ſhe never miſapplied, a zealous defi 
of the welfare of mankind, and courage enough to 2. 
knowledge her unfortunate friends, and to do homage 
to virtue at the riſk of her life. Minds which hav 
any claim to greatneſs are capable of diveſting them- 
ſelves of ſelfiſh conſiderations; they feel they be. 
long to the whole human race ; and their views are d- 
rected to poſterity alone. I am the wife of a virtuow 
man expoſed to perſecution ; and I was the friend d 
men who have been proſcribed and immolated by delu- 
ſion, and the hatred of jealous mediocrity. It is necel- 
ſary that I ſhould periſh in my turn, becauſe it is a rule 
with tyranny to ſacrifice thoſe whom it has grievouly 
oppreſſed, and to annihilate the very witneſſes of is 
miſdeeds. I have this double claim to death from yout 
hands, and I expect it. When innocence walks to tc 
ſcaffold, at the command of error and perverſity, ev!) 
ſtep ſhe takes is an advance towards glory. May I be 
the laſt victim ſacrificed to the furious ſpirit of party" 
I ſhall quit with joy this unfortunate earth, _— f 
4 | 3 
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ns up the friends of virtue, and drinks the blood of 
be juſt. 5 : 

Truth! friendſhip! my country! ſacred objects, ſen- 
ments dear to my heart, accept my laſt ſacrifice. My 


er was devoted to you, and you will render my death 

Fouad glorious. 

0 Juſt heaven! enlighten this unfortunate people for 
hom I deſired liberty. Liberty !—lt is for 


oble minds, who defpiſe death, and who know how 
pon occaſion to give it to themſelves. It is not for 
reak beings who enter into a compoſition with 
puilt, and cover ſelfiſhneſs and cowardice with the 
ume of prudence, It is not for corrupt wretches 
pho riſe from the bed of debauchery, or from the mire 
ff indigence, to feaſt their eyes on the blood that 
reams from the ſcaffold. Tt is the portion of a people 
who delight in humanity, practiſe juſtice, deſpiſe their 
latterers, and reſpect the truth. While you are not 
ſuch a people, O my fellow-citizens ! you will talk in 
nan of liberty: inſtead of liberty you will have li- 
centiouſneſs, of which you will all fall victims in your 
turns: you will aſk for bread ; dead bodies will be given 
jou; and you will at laſt bow down your necks to the 
Joke. | 

[ have neither concealed my ſentiments nor my opi- 
ons. I know that a Roman lady was ſent to the ſcaf- 
ld for lamenting the death of her ſon. I know that in 
mes of deluſion and party rage, he who dares avow 
unſelf the friend of the condemned or of the proſcribed 
apoſes himſelf to their fate. But I deſpiſe death; 
| never feared any thing but guilt, and I will not pur- 
aſe life at the expence of a baſe ſubterfuge. Woe 
to 
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to the times! woe to the people among whom & 
ing homage to diſregarded truth can be attended yi 
danger, and happy he who in ſuch circumſtances is bg 
enough to brave it! tru 

It is now your part to ſee whether it anſwer yo WP" 
purpoſe to condemn me without proof, upon mere ma. 
ter of opinion, and without the ſupport or juſtification d 
any law. 


18 Brumaire, 

By authority of the criminal revolutionary tribal * 
eſtabliſhed by the law of the 1oth of March 1793, wit 
out appeal to the tribunal of annulment, and alſo in vir 
tue of the power delegated by the law of 25 April 
the ſame year, to the ſaid tribunal fitting in the hall dd 
Juſtice at Paris : 
The indictment drawn up by the public accuſer again 
Mary-Jane Phlipon, wife of John-Mary Roland, aged 
thirty - nine years, born at Paris, and dwelling there, in 
the rue de la barpe, of which the tenor is as hereafter fol 
loweth : 
Antony- Quintin Fouquier- Civil, public accuſer ofthe 
extraordinary criminal and revolutionary tribunal, (eſt 
bliſhed at Paris, by a decree of the national convention, 
of the 10th of March, the ſecond year of the republic 
without appeal to the tribunal of annulment) by vimue 
of the power to him given by the ſecond article of ano. 
ther decree of the convention of the 5th of April fo- 
lowing, importing that the public accuſer of the ſaid ti 


bunal is authoriſed to arreſt, preſecute, and bring © 
judgmenh 
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gement, on the denunciation of the conſtituted au- 
bocities and of citizens, 

SurweTa that the ſword of the law has recently 
Luck ſeveral principal chiefs of the conſpiracy which 
ited againſt the liberty and ſafety of the French peo- 
le; but a great number of authors and accomplices of 
at conſpiracy ſtill exiſt, and hitherto have found means, 
yy 2 cowardly flight, to avoid the juſt puniſhment of 
ir crimes: of the number is Roland, ex-miniſter of 
he home department, the principal agent of the con- 
ſpirators. The flight of ſome of them did not put a 
ſtop to the correſpondence between thoſe who re- 
mained at Paris, as well at liberty as in a ſtate of ar- 
reſt ; they correſponded alſo with thoſe who had taken 
refuge at Caen, and other cities of the republic. Ro- 
and on leaving Paris left behind him his wife, who, al- 
though put in confinement in a houſe of arreſt, continued 
to correſpond with the conſpirators who had retired to 
Caen, through the medium of another who remained at 
Paris, That intriguing woman, who 1s well known to 
ure received, and aſſembled at her houſe the princi- 
pal chiefs of the conſpirators in ſecret councils, of which 
ſhe was the ſoul, received, although in priſon, letters 
fom Barbaroux and others of the refugees at Caen; and 
aways anſwered them in terms favourable to the con- 
piracy, Of this correſpondence the proof exiſts, Firſt, 
n a letter dated from Evreux, the 13th of June laſt, 
Fritten by Barbaroux to Lauze Duperret, in which he 
ws; Do not forget the eſtimable wife of Roland, and 
"try to give her ſome conſdlation in her priſon, by 
"conveying to her the good news, &c.“ 2dly, in a 
iter, dated the 1 5th of the ſaid month of June, from 
the 
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the ſaid Barbaroux to the ſaid Lauze Duperret, in wig 
are the following paſſages. © You have no doubt execyy 
« my commiſſion in regard to Madame Roland, by tryin 
e to convey to her ſome little conſolation.—Make an q. 
« fort to ſee her, and tell her, that the 7wenty-two proſe. 
«ed, and all honeſt men, ſhare her afflictions, &c. Her. 
ce with you will receive a letter which we have written 
c that eſtimable woman. I need not ſay that you al 
« can execute this important commiſſion ; ſhe muſt ati 
* events try to get out of her priſon, and into ſome 
« place of ſafety, &c.” 3dly, In a letter written by 
Lauze Duperret to the ſaid wife of Roland, in which be 
fays: © I have kept for ſeveral days three letters which 
« Barbaroux and Buzot incloſed to me, without haying 
* it in my power to convey them to you; and what 
te jg ſtill more unfortunate, is, that at the moment! 
« might avail myſelf of the means you afford ny, 
« the thing is become impoſſible, as they are i 
ec the hands of Petion, to whom I thought it advile- 
ie able to deliver them, ſuppoſing he had it more n 
ce his power to forward them than any body elſe, and vo 
te ſet off without being able ſo to do. I ſhall this ven 
ce day give notice of it to thoſe citizens to whom I an 
te going to write by a ſafe conveyance, and ſhall in- 
© form them I have it now in my power to execute 
te their commands with more punctuality, &c.“ 4tly, 
In a note dated the 24th of June, written by the above 
wife of Roland to Duperret, in which ſhe acquaints him 
ſhe has been releaſed from the abbey ; that ſhe thougit 
ſhe was going to return home; but that before ſhe 
reached it ſhe was taken up and conducted to Sainte- 


Pelagie. 5thly, and laſtly, in three other letters _ 
j 
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ter in like manner to Lauze Dupertet; the firſt 
weed June 6, the ſecond without date, and the third 
1ne24. In the ſecond ſhe ſays: The accounts 
| receive from my friends are the only pleaſure 1 
am ſenſible of: you have aſſiſted in procuring me 
thar pleaſure : tell them my confidence in their 
courage and knowledge of what they are capable 
of doing for liberty, ſtands me in ſtead of every 
thing, and conſoles me in all my misfortunes; tell 
them my eſteem, my attachment, and my good 
t wiſhes, will follow them wherever they go. Barba- 
roux's hand-bill gave me great pleaſure,” &c, 
After the contents of the ſaid letters there can be no 
doubt that the ſaid wife of Roland was one of the 
principal agents and abettors of the conſpiracy. 
Theſe things conſidered, the public accuſer has 
drawn up the preſent indictment againſt Mary-Jane 
Phlipon; the wife of Roland, heretofore miniſter of 
the Interior, for having wickedly, and deſignedly, aided 
nd aſſiſted in the conſpiracy which exiſted againſt! the 
untyand indiviſibility of the republic, againſt the liberty 
ad ſafety of the French people, by aſſembling at her 
houſe, in ſecret council, the principal chiefs of that-con- 
ſpiracy, and by keeping up a correſpondence tending to 
kcilitate their liberticide deſigns. 
Wherefore the public accuſer demands, that a record 
be made, by the tribunal aſſembled,” of the accuſation 
brought by him againſt Mary-Jane Phlipon, the wife of 
Roland; and that in conſequence he be ordered with 
lis beſt ſpeed, and by a ſerjeant ( Huiſſier) of the tribunal, 
bearer of the warrant, to take the ſaid Mary-Jane Phli- 


pon, wife of Roland, into cuſtody, and to lodge her in 
Part IT, L the 
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the bouſe of arreſt of the Conciergerie at Paris, there 
remain in cloſe impriſonment ; as alſo that the fail 
rant be notified to the accuſed, and to the tribunal d 
Paris, 

Done, in the cabinet of the public accuſer, dug 
venteenth of Brumaire, in the ſecond year of the Frag 
republic, one and indiviſible. 


(Signed) A. Q. Fovauin, 


The warrant iſſued againſt her by the tribunal; w 
the minutes of the delivery of her perſon in the hot 
of juſtice of the Conciergerie, as alſo the declaration u 
the jury of judgment, importing : 

That there has exiſted a horrible conſpiracy againſt tt 
unity and indiviſibility of the republic, the liberty ad 
ſafety of the French people : 

That Mary-Jane Phlipon, wife of John-Mary Ro. 
land, is convicted of being one of the abettors or a. 
complices of that conſpiracy. 

The tribunal, after having heard the public accuſe 
deliver his reaſons concerning the application of the las, 
condemns Mary-Jane Phlipon, wife of John-Mary Ro- 
land, ex-miniſter, to the puniſhment of death, in cot- 
formity with the law of the ſixteenth of December, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred, and ninety-two, which has been 
read, and which is conceived in theſe terms: 

« The National Covention decrees, that whoeve! 
ſhall propoſe or attempt to deſtroy the unity of tit 
French republic, or to detach its integral parts '0 
unite them to a foreign —_— ſhall be puniſhed vic 
death.” 


Declares the property of the ſaid wife of Roland con- 
I fiſcated 
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ited to the uſe of the nation, in conformity with 
e law of the 10th of March laſt, which has been read, 
4 which is conceived in theſe terms: The property 
f thoſe who ſhall be condemned to the puniſhment of 
Jeath, ſhall be confiſcated to the uſe of the republic: 
proviſion ſhall be made for ſuch widows and children 
5 have no property of their own.” 

Orders the public accuſer to ſee that the preſent ſen- 
tence be put in execution, within twenty-four hours, on 
the Place de la Revolution in this city, and to be printed 
and poſted up throughout the whole extent of the re- 
public, wherever need may be, 

Done, and pronounced in open court, the eighteenth 
of the month Brumaire, the ſecond year of the French 
republic ; preſent, citizens Renẽ-Francis Dumas, vice- 
preſident, performing the functions of preſident ; Ga- 
briel Deliegẽ, Francis- Joſeph Deniſot, and Peter-Noel 
dubleyras, judges; who have ſigned the minutes, with 
Wolff, clerk of the court. 

Collated. 


A true copy, delivered by the underſigned. 
Parrs, ſecretary (Greffeer.) 


Such was the ſentence that ſent to the ſcaffold, at 
the age of thirty-nine, a woman, whoſe energetic diſpo- 
ition, feeling heart, and cultivated mind, rendered her 
the delight and admiration of all who knew her. Her 
death reflects equal glory on her ſex, and diſgrace on 
ber executioners. 


It is not my province to draw her character: her 
"tings expreſs it; her conduct is her teſtimony ; and 
L 2 hiſtory 
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hiſtory will revenge che injuſtice of her contempon, 
ries, | 

The ſentence was preceded for form's ſake, and at. 
cording to the cuſtom of that horrible tribunal, by | 
mock trial (debats), in which madam Roland wa 
not allowed to ſpeak, and in which hired ruffians yg. 
mited forth the moſt atrocious calumnies before other 
ruffians, the execrable tools of Robeſpierre, ſo unner- 
thily honoured with the title of judges and jurors, | 
have not been able to procure a detail of the proceed- 
mgs, which, as is well known, muſt not be taken in 
writing: but I know that only one perſon paid a tri 
bute to truth, and that he was ſome time after ſent on 
that account to the ſcaffold. I mean the worthy Le- 
cocq, who for eight months only had lived with Roland 
- as a ſervant, and whoſe excellent qualities deſerved a 
better fate. 8 85 
Madam Roland did not deceive the expectations of het 
4 friends. She was conducted to the ſcaffold with all the 
* calmneſs of a great mind, ſuperior to the idea of death, 
and poſſeſſing ſufficient power to overcome the natural 
horror of immediate diſſolution. To exhibit a picture df 
her laſt moments, I cannot do better than borrow the le- 
gant and impreſſive pen of Roiuffe. The following is tte 
account he gives of them in his work intituled Memure: 
d'un ditenu, pour ſervir & I hiſtoire de la Hrannie de Rite- 
pierre; a work which will furniſh hiſtory with more that 


one important delineation, and which will never be read 
without emotion. 

« The blood of the 7wenty-two was ſtill warm when 
madam Roland was brought to the Conciergerie. Wel 


aware of the fate that awaited her, her peace of mind 
| 6 continued 
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continued undiſturbed. Though paſt the prime of life, 
fe was till a charming woman: ſhe was tall and of 
elegant make; and her countenance was expreſſive; but 
tr misfortunes and long confinement had left traces 
of melancholy on her face, which tempered its natu- 
al vivacity. She had the ſoul of a republican in a 
body made up of graces, and faſhioned by a certain 
courtly ſtyle of politeneſs. Something more than is ge- 
nerally found in the eyes of women beamed from hers, 
which were large, dark, and full of ſoftneſs and expreſ- 
fon. She often ſpoke to me at the grate with the 


freedom and energy of a great man. This republican 
language, from the» mouth of a pretty French woman, 


for whom the ſcaffold was preparing, was one of the 
miracles of the revolution to which we were not then 
accuſtomed. We all ſtood liſtening round her, in 
admiration and aſtoniſhment. Her converſation was 
ſerious without being cold ; and ſhe expreſſed herſelf 
with a choice of words, a harmony and cadence, that 
made her language a kind of muſic with which the 
ear was never ſatisfied. She always ſpoke of the mem- 
bers, who had juſt been put to death, with reſpect; but 
ſhe ſpoke of them at the ſame time without feminine pity, 
and even reproached them with not having adopted 
meaſures ſufficiently energetic. She generally ſtyled 
them cur friends, and often ſent for Claviere to con- 
verſe with him. Sometimes her ſex would recover the 
alcendance; and it was ealy to ſee, that the recollection 
of her daughter and her huſband had drawn tears from 
ber eyes. This mixture of natural ſoftneſs, and of for- 
litude, rendered her the more intereſting, The wo- 
L 3 man 
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ſometimes ſtands for hours together, leaning againſt ber windy 


been treated with ſo much harſhneſs, and queſtions þ 


an expreſſive geſture, that ſhe was condemned to die, 
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man who waited on her, ſaid to me one day, Brier 
vou ſhe calls up all her courage; but in her own rom jy 


and weeping.” The day ſhe was ſent for to be examinez 
we ſaw her paſs with her uſual firmneſs ; but when fe 
returned the tears were gliſtening in her eyes : ſhe hat 


injurious to her honour had been aſked her, that her 
tears and her indignation had burſt forth together, 4 
mercenary pedant coldly inſulted this woman, celebrated 
for the excellence of her underſtanding, and who, at the 
bar of the National Convention, had reduced her ene- 
mies to ſilence, and forced them to admire the eh 
graces of her eloquence, She remained eight days at 
tne Conciergerie; and in that ſhort time rendered herſeſ 
dear to all the priſoners, who ſincerely deplored her fate, 

The day ſhe was condemned, ſhe was neatly dreſ- 
ed in white; and her long black hair flowed looſely to 
her waiſt, She would have moved the moſt ſavage 
heart, but thoſe monſters had no heart at all, Her drek, 
however, was not meant to excite pity ; but was choſen 
as a ſymbol of the purity of her mind, After her con- 
demnation, ſhe paſſed through the wicket with a quick 
ſep, beſpeaking ſomething like joy; and indicated by 


She had, for the companion of her misfortune, a man 
whoſe fortitude was not equal to her own, but whom 
ſhe found means to inſpire with gaiety, ſo cheering and ſo 
real, that it ſeveral times brought a ſmile upon his face. 
At the place of execution, ſhe bowed down before the 


ſtatue of Liberty, and pronounced theſe 1 
words: 
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rd: O Liberty, how many crimes are committed in thy 
ne. 

She often ſaid, that her huſband would nat ſurvive her ; 
1 fon after we learned in our dungeons, that the vir- 
us Roland had killed himſelf on the public road, there- 
q indicating his wiſh to die irreproachable in regard to 
urageous hoſpitality. 

My heart, though ſuffering many cruel torments in 
at horrible abode, felt nothing more ſeverely than 
e pang occaſioned by the death of that celebrated wo- 
mn, The remembrance of her murder, added to 
hat ofmy unfortunate friends, will make my mind a prey 
o inconſolable ſorrow to the laſt period of my exiſtence, 
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SUPPLEMENT“. 


He Examination of Citizenneſs Roland at the Abbey, taken 
from Dulaure's paper called the Thermometre du Jour, of 


the 21ft and 224 June, 1793. 


[ conſider it as an indiſpenſable duty, whatever may 
be the prejudices of the public, to afford to perſons ac- 
cuſed the means of making known their juſtification, 
This induces me to publiſh the examination of ma- 
dam Roland, None but cowards, and men ſtrangers 
to equity, can blame this conduct. Dur Auxx. 

The 12th of June, Louvet, an adminiſtrator of the 
police, repaired to the Abbey to examine 'madam 
Roland, 

Queſtion. Are you not acquainted with the troubles 
which agitated the republic during and after the admi- 
nitration of citizen Roland, your huſband ? 

Anferer. Thoſe things were known to me, as 
to every one elſe, by converſations and the public 
papers, | 

Obſerved, This negative manner of anſwering a 
queſtion is not ſatisſactory, newſpapers not giving that 
ntimate knowledge which I muſt certainly have had of 
public affairs, 


p This piece probably was inſerted in the part of the Hiſtorical 
Memoirs which was burnt. It has been thought proper to give it 


lere by way of ſupplement, 
Anfwer. 
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Aryfwer, I was not bound to acquire any ſuch kno. her: 
ledge, ſince as a woman I had no buſineſs to inter 
in them. | 

Queſtion. Had you no knowledge of a plan for 2 f. 
derative republic, and for detaching the departmeny W'* 
from Paris ? | 

Anſwer, I never heard of ſuch a thing: I can ii, 
on the contrary, that Roland, and all the perſons | 
was in the habit of ſeeing, conſtantly ſpoke in ny 
preſence of the expediency of maintaining the unity of 
the republic, as tending to give it greater force; of 
the conſequent neceſſity of preſerving an equilibrium 
between all the departments; of their wiſh that Px 
ris might do nothing to excite the jealouſy of the 
reſt; of their deſire to ſee juſtice and liberty prevail 
throughout France, and to concur in the maintenance 
of them. 

Obſerved. That if thoſe perſons ſpoke of jufice and 
Rberty without equality, their principles were repre- 
henſible. 

Anſwer. In my opinion, as well as in that of the per- 
ſons in queſtion, equality is the neceſſary conſequence of 
juſtice and liberty. 

Quęſtion. Who were the perſons that compoſed Ro- 
land's ſociety and yours? 

Anſwer. His old friends, and thoſe with whom he 
had buſineſs to tranſact. 

Obſerved. That it would be deſirable to know the 
names of the citizens and perſons of my own ſex viti 
whom I was in the greateſt habits of intimacy. 


Anfwwer, Thoſe with whom I was moſt intimate ate 
generally 
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rally known, and moſt aſſuredly nobody came to my 
ſe in ſecret. 

her ved. That 1 could certainly name thoſe who 
moſt frequently viſited the miniſter, and formed his 
vate parties. 

Anſwer, As a man in office, Roland ſometimes re- 
ned a hundred perſons in a day, not one of whom 
Gy, As to myſelf, I never had any extenſive circle of 
tors; but ſometimes gave a dinner to my huſband's 


4 leagues, and to the perſons with whom they were 
of Wh any way connected. 


9ueftion. Had you no knowledge of writings ſent to 
e departments to provoke them to riſe againſt Paris? 

Anſwer. I never heard of ſuch a thing. 

Oh erved. That Roland while miniſter had however 
vrmed offices of public opinion in the departments, 
nd it appeared that ſums of money were ſet apart for 
e purpoſe. 

Anſwer. The firſt part of the obſervation appears to 
me abſolutely deſtitute of foundation. As to the ſecond, 
yery body knows the miniſter of the fnterior was 
ulowed a ſum of money in order to diſperſe uſeful 
witings ; and as Roland has given in his accounts, it 
x ealy to ſee what writings were ſent to the depart- 
ments, 

Queſtion. Can you not name thoſe writings ? You muſt 
certainly know what they were. 

Anſwer, The accounts being public, and having been 
paſted up, any one may recur to them for a more ex- 
« liſt of thoſe writings than I am able to give. As 
to 
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to their contents, it belongs to the public, and ny MS " 
me, to decide upon their merit. 

Obher ved. That Roland could not have given ink 
accounts, ſince he fo earneſtly ſolicited permiſſion a 
ſo, when deſirous of leaving Paris. 

Anſwer. Not wilhing to ſuppoſe the perſon wy 
examines me has any bad intention, I can only atm. 
bute the preſent obſervation to an extreme ignorance 
facts. Roland not only delivered a monthly accout 
to the convention, but on going out of office, gar 
in a general account, in which every thing was &.F © 
tailed in the moſt particular manner. What he 6 
cited was the paſſing of thoſe accounts, that is to fh 
their inveſtigation by the commiſſioners of the con 
vention, and ſuch a report of them to that afſemb 
as they might appear to deſerve. The committee d 
public accounts in conſequence impoſed this taik on {- 
veral of its members. 

I added, I knew that they had come repeatedly t 
the hotel of the Interior; that they had examine 
the minutes and vouchers; had been edified, as they 


tegrity and courage would long be the theme of pratle; 
that it was Roland's moſt earneſt deſire, as well 3 
mine, that the commiſſioners ſhould make their r- 
port, and that I begged all good citizens to join me 
my endeavours to obtain it. 

[I was interrupted in this anſwer : it was thougitto9 
long; and I was accuſed of being acrimonious. I cb. 


ſerved, that I availed myſelf of my rights, and that cher 
V1: 
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- no acrimony in informing thoſe who were igno- 
of Roland's having given in his accounts, that he 


done ſo long ago.] 
Queſtion. Among your acquaintance was ; there no 


ad of Dumouriez ? ' 
Anſwer. There was nobody intimate with him, to the 
ſt of my knowledge, among thoſe I was in the habit 
ſeeing. 

Oueſtion. Have you had no connexion with traitors ? 
fever. All the perſons I was acquainted with, were 
noted for their patriotiſm, that 1t was impoſſible even 
o ſuſpect them of any intercourſe with traitors. 

Justin. Do you know where your huſband is? 

Anſwer, I do not. 

Qusſlian. Were you not privy to a plan for diſſolving 
the popular ſocieties ? 

Auſcver. Nobody in my preſence ever diſcloſed ſuch a 
plan, or opinions tending that way. 

Here, after a confinement of twelve days, for which 
no motive had been aſſigned, ended my examination, 
without my being told of what 1 was accuſed or ſuſ- 
pected, and conſequently without my knowing on what 
lafts I was to be queſtioned. 

Confident that I had nothing to loſe by telling the 
truth concerning my ſentiments, and all the perſons with 
whom I had been acquainted, I neglected to avail my- 
ſelf of my rights, and gave a plain and direct anſwer to 
every thing that was aſked. 

The examination was upon two ſheets of paper : my 
ſignature was required at the end only. I demanded a - 
copy, and was promiſed it the next day: nine are 
nowever 
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however paſſed, and I have not yet received h 
though I have ſent to aſk for it four time, 
on leaving the adminiſtrator, I committed to pape 
that had paſſed. I am ſure I have exactly rely 
every thing that was ſaid; and I ſign Roland, forms 
Phijpon 


End of the Supplement to the Second Part. 


